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Dry  Goods  and  Department  Store 
Advertising  in  Chicago  News¬ 
papers  During  the  Year  1917 


Total  Agate  Lines  of  Display  Advertising  Used 
By  Individual  Advertisers  in  Chicago  Papers 

January  1,  to  December  31,  1917 


The 

Tribune 

Journal 

American 

Examiner 

Herald 

Post 

Daily  News 

Daily  — 

-  Sunday 

Daily  — 

-  Sunday 

Daily  — 

Sunday 

The  Fair 

454,102 

42,560 

197,047 

173,693 

194,728 

33,197 

141,658 

13,022 

85,800 

63,269 

Rothschild  &  Co., 

407,763 

17,544 

151,279 

243,083 

144,620 

16,556 

138,676 

13,486 

90,452 

12,442 

Boston  Store, 

404,224 

140,340 

251,227 

168,590 

51,242 

131,344 

71,432 

23,378 

Mandel  Bros., 

379,733 

244,122 

131,146 

226,432 

199,104 

42,981 

16,987 

42,657 

113,602 

100,115 

Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co., 

323,215 

11,012 

143,560 

116,569 

94,182 

11,210 

122,253 

2,412 

19,012 

Marshall  Field  &  Co., 

289,200 

332,982 

251,243 

254,534 

131,846 

331,394 

181,209 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. 

,  288,521 

304,557 

133,760 

91,994 

106,084 

192,878 

• 

64,607 

Wieboldt’s, 

234,383 

51,303 

Hillman’s, 

230,991 

7,467 

98,742 

14,359 

45,835 

5,830 

82,348 

1,790 

26,320 

The  Hub, 

224,142 

189,779 

12,050 

12,521 

*113,317 

91,514 

11,989 

37,805 

7,874 

14,008 

M.  L.  Rothschild, 

190,542 

218,995 

1,258 

48,943 

34,687 

38,622 

600 

3,591 

4,147 

Chsis.  A.  Stevens  &  Bro., 

104,068 

148,914 

72,073 

5,696 

20,160 

9,668 

10,759 

14,956 

5,764 

7,439 

L.  Klein, 

63,021 

Klee  Bros., 

44,432 

99 

Twelfth  St.  Store, 

33,855 

Weber’s, 

33,593 

4,984 

14,230 

4,147 

Becker,  Ryan  &  Co., 

14,407 

372 

Total, 

3,720,192 

1,517,932 

952,479 

1,477,526 

1,375,981 

538,750 

712,535 

653,991 

420,256 

470,614 

The  Daily  News  Printed : 

2,202,260  lines  more  than  the  next  morning  paper. 

2,242,666  lines  more  than  the  next  evening  paper. 

1,249,781  lines  more  than  the  next  daily  and  Sunday  paper  combined. 
1,009,519  lines  more  than  all  morning  papers  combined. 

396,071  lines  more  than  all  other  evening  papers  combined. 
1,634,922  lines  more  than  all  Sunday  papers  combined. 


LISTEN  TO  PROSPERITY ! 


Net 

Paid  2,500 
Clrcolattoa  linea 
MASSACHUSBTTS. 


2,500  10,000 
linea  Itnea 


Boaton  American 
Boaton  Advertiaer  and 
American 
Boaton  Globe 

Boaton  Herald-Jonrnal 
Boaton  Traveler 
Boaton  Poat 

Boaton  Record 
Boaton  Tranacript 
Fltchbnrfj;  Sentinel 
I,ynn  Item 
l,ynn  Newa 

l.omell  Conrler-Cltlaen 
Salem  Newa 
Sprlnefleld  Union 
Worceater  Gasette 


(B)  380,291 


She  Speaks  Through  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS 

She  put  the  LIST  in  “listen”  and  it  “listens  good”  to  the  wise  outside  merchandiser  who 
intends  to  get  his  share  of  New  England’s  prosperity.  He  knows  there  is  one  “sure-fire” 
way  to  make  New  England  acquainted  with  his  story.  That  is  via  New  England’s  daily 
newspapers.  For  they  are  masters  in  the  art 
of  educating  the  public  to  buy,  and  what  to 

buy.  They  not  only  do  this  but  they  also  act  j  | 

as  instructors  and  advisers  to  their  prospec-  j  circnriuon  un^  ’liSSS  I 

•  I  .  I  II*'  '4  MASSACHUSETTS.  P 

tive  clients,  as  to  what  merchandising  4  Bo.toi>  Amcrio  ie)  380,201  ,4o  .40  | 

11  I  *111  1  *1^  P  Boston  Advertiser  and  % 

methods  are  best  suited  and  what  goods  will  |  Bos“n'’‘Giobe  (meI  EftVtf®  ’.lo  I 

g  (S)  300,072  .35  .85  g 

sell  best,  m  their  respective  territories.  |  t™vIi«®“'’"**  ' e > } I 

P  Boston  Post  (M)  521,400  .45  .45  P 

In  Other  words,  the  new  advertiser  is  treated  4  Boston  Record  /I)  %”o3  .f®  I 

right  from  every  angle.  Each  step  he  takes  g  ryn^riTel**"**”'*  lil  i.®:2«  iSio?  I 

is  most  carefully  advised,  with  the  result  that  i  I;JIlH~^rier.citi.en  (mI)  i?;5So  iosl’^  | 

he  does  not  waste  his  space.  Costly  lost  i  ^rinaiieid  umon  (mes)  .35.404  .w  § 

motion  of  futile  space  is  corrected  and  ^  Massachnsetts  totals  2,024,020  3.1102 .3.0280  || 

owing  to  the  fact  that  the  chain  of  newspapers  ^  '^’*“rhode  island. 

to  be  used  circulates  only  m  New  England,  |  P^SlId^S"  """rn’i?  (m®!  .3S .o75Vo75*o9  | 

there  is  no  undesirable  dead  center  or  g  Woonsocket  caii-Reponer  (e)  o.87o  .028  .0215  g 

,  .  .  ,  .  'J  Rhode  Island  totals,  — ■  —  ■  —  g 

overlapping  circulation.  |  population,  | 

4  Portland  Express  (E)  22.7.37  .06  .045  g 

The  newspaper  reading  public,  which  means  I  '212.  I 

the  whole  New  England  public,  is  most  highly  3  „  I 

educated  m  the  line  of  response.  It  will  re-  "”pop"nVa”t"on.'’3oi®2S5!  -2?^  -2112  p 

spond  at  once  to  the  merits  of  new,  high  class  ij  Connecticut^’®”®  ■®**  ‘®“*  i 

goods,  particularly  it  trade-marked  articles  g  5Jl*?52  •««  -SJ  I 

”  ,  ’  ,  g  Hartford  Times  (E)  20,410  .06  .OO  g 

— W/nf^n  Q  QP(i  in  4  Meriden  Jonrnal  (E)  4,807  .025  .0143  g 

WllCIl  auvcillacu  lll  IIICSC  New  llnven  Times- I.eader  (El  17.005  .015  .0.35  4 


(S)  321,483  .35 

(ME)  270,101  .30 

(  S )  300,072  .35 

*(^  )  f  3i"»0.0««  .30 

(M)  521,400  .45 

(S)  352,871  .35 

(E)  48.10.3  .12 

(E)  46,807  .18 

(E)  5,281  .02 


')  5,281  .0215  .0172 

>  1.3,227  .0.54  .0357 

)  .  8,800  .0.357  .0207 

>  17,400  .0.35  .0.35 

)  18,008  .05  .035 

)  35.404  .08  .06 

)  20,124  .06  .045 

2,024,020  3.1102  3.0280 


Massachnsetts  totals  2,024,020  3.11' 

Popnlation,  3,005,522. 

RHODE  I8L.AND. 

Pawtucket  Times  (E)  2.3,200  .05  .04 

Providence  Bnlletln  (E)  52,.325  .10  .10 

Providence  Jonrnal  (M*S)  .30..325  .075*00.075*09 

Providence  Trlbnne  (E)  2.3,47.3  .06  .05 

Woonsocket  Call-Reporter  (E)  0,870  .028  .0215 

Rhode  Island  totals,  — ■  —  ■  — 

Population,  501,215.  130,202  .313  .2805 

MAINE. 

Portland  Express  (E)  22,737  .06 

Portland  Telearnm  (S)  17,455  .04 

Population,  702,787.  ■  — 


Standard  New  England 
Daily  Newspapers 


40,102  ,105 

VERMONT. 

Rnrre  Times  (E)  0.072  .017 

Bnrllnaton  Free  Press  (M)  10,714  .025 

Popnlation,  301,205,  — —  ' 

17,080  .012 

CONNECTICUT. 

BridKcport  Post-Teleart^lin  (E)  35,004  .085( 

Hartford  Conrant  (MS)  21.2.50  .06 

Hartford  Times  (E)  20,410  .06 

Meriden  Jonrnal  (E)  4,807  .02.5 

New  Haven  Tlmen-I.eader  (E)  17,005  .015 

New  I.ondon  Day  (E)  0,754  .028! 

Norwich  Bnlletln  (M)  0.280  .04 

Waterbnry  Democrat  (E)  0.532  .017 

Connectient  totals.  133,003  .300! 

Popnlation,  1.114,750. 
tPnblishers  Statement. 


.0850  .06 

.06  .04 

.06  .06 

.025  .0143 

.015  .0.35 

.0285  .02 
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GEORGE  RANDOLPH  CHESTER 


Novelist,  dramatist,  newspaperman  and  creator  of  “Get-Rich-Quick- 
Wallingford/*  has  been  sent  to  France  by  the  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Associat’on  to  write  on  “France  as  She  Is  Today.”  His  articles  begin 
this  month  and  are  exclusively  for  papers  served  by  N.  E.  A. 


NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION 

1279  W.  Third  St.  Cleveland,  O. 
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Of  Cleveland  Newspapers  in  Advertising  Compared  With  1916 

FOREIGN  DISPLAY  GAINS  AND  LOSSES 

The  News  -  -  -  -  Gained  26,348  Lines 

The  Press  -  -  -  -  Lost  2,506  Lines 

The  Plain  Dealer  -  ■  Lost  32,830  Lines 

The  Sunday  Leader  Gained  28,294  Lines 

The  Sunday  Plain  Dealer  Lost  70,462  Lines 

LOCAL  DISPLAY  GAINS  AND  LOSSES 

The  News  -  -  -  -  Gained  736,624  Lines 

The  Press  -  -  -  -  Gained  584,122  Lines 

The  Plain  Dealer  -  -  Gained  528,332  Lines 

The  Sunday  Leader  -  Gained  125,860  Lines 

The  Sunday  Plain  Dealer  Lost  2,184  Lines 

Newt  Excess  Gain  over  The  Press  was  152,502  Lines,  or  26^ 

Newt  Excess  (^in  over  The  Daily  Morning  Plain  Dealer  was  208,292  Lines,  or  40fo 
Newt  Excess  Gain  over  Daily  &  Sunday  Plain  Dealei*  cotnhined,  210,476  Lines,  or  40% 
Sunday  Leader  Gained  125,860  Lines,  or  8% 

Sunday  Plain  Dealer  Lost  2,184  Lines 

TOTAL  LOCAL  DISPLAY 

The  News  -  -  -  -  4,845,708  Lines 
The  Daily  Plain  Dealer  3*573,374  Lines 
The  News  Excess  -  -  1,272,334  Lines  or  36% 
News  &  Sunday  Leader  combined,  •  6,572,622  Lines 

Daily  &  Sunday  Plain  Dealer,  combined,  5,870,774  Lines 
News  &  Sunday  Leader  Elxcess  701,848  Lines  or  12% 

AMUSEMENTS  GAINS  TOTAL  AMUSEMENTS 

The  News  Gained  -  -  -  .  94,640  Line.  S*  -  -  -  -  219,548  Line. 

oo  ooo  . .  The  Press  ....  193,032  Line, 
rz’f"  Line.  _  26.516  Line.  ( 


Circulation 

Increases 

Government  Statements 

October 

1917  vs.  1916 

Sunday  Leader 
Increase 
29,536 

Copies  per  Sunday 

News 

Increase 

18,473 

Copies  per  Day 


Mt  nibtTs  <*f  A.  B.  C 


The  Press  Gained  ....  28,238  Line,  L""*  p*  '  ‘ 

XU  DI  •  n  I  /-  •  J  OC  TOC  I  I  he  Newt  Excess  -  -  26,516  Line,  or  14% 

The  Plain  Dealer  Gamed  .  .  26,726  Line.  Sunday  Uader  .  -  205,464  Line. 

The  Sunday  Leader  Gained  .  34,048  Line.  Sunday  Plain  Dealer  191,968  Line. 

The  Sunday  Plain  Dealer  Gained  24.178  Line.  Sunday  Leader  Excess  13,496  Line,  or  7% 


Cleveland,  O. 

Paul  Block,  Inc 

Foreign  Advertising  Representative 


250  Fifth  Ave. 
New  Y  ork 


Mailer  Bldg. 
Chicago 


Kresge  Bldg. 
Detroit 


201  Devonshire  St. 
Boston 
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Part  1 


SMITH  RESOLUTION  FOR  NEWS  PRINT  CONTROL 
LOSES  IN  SENATE  BY  NARROW  MARGIN 

Solons  Refuse  to  Place  All  Power  In  Federal  Trade  Coiniiiissioii— Acrimonious  Debate 
Marks  Closing  Hours  of  Discussion — Senator  Reed  Refers  to  Bill  As  "Miserable, 
Mongrel  Measure” — Senator  King  Declares  That  Trend  Is  Subversive  of  De¬ 
mocracy,  and  Sounds  Warning  Against  "Bureaucracy” 


THE  NEWS  PRINT  SITUATION  AT  A  GLANCE 

By  a  vote  of  38  to  32  the  Senate  defeats  the  resolution  offered 
by  Senator  Smith,  'of  Arizona,  to  put  the  news  print  Industry  of 
the  country  under  control  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Senator  Smith  announces  he  will  continue  his  efforts  to  have 
the  Government  to  take  over  the  print  paper  industry.  Says  he 
will  make  an  effort  to  have  House  adopt  and  send  to  the  Senate  a 
similar  measure  in  a  slightly  changed  form. 

News  print  hearing  before  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  re¬ 
open  February  4. 

Canadian  news  print  hearing  before  Commissioner  Pringle  in 
Ottawa  to  reopen  February  12. 


(Special  to  The  Eiutou  and  Pubi.ihiiek.) 
ASHINGTON,  January  15.— The 
Smith  joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  taking  over  and  operation 
of  the  print-paper  mills  of  the  country 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  36 
to  32  to-day. 

Senator  Smith,  of  Arizona,  father  of 
the  bill,  has  announced  he  will  continue 
his  efforts  to  have  the  Government  take 
over  the  print-paper  Industry.  He  said 
to-day  that  he  was  by  no  means  dis¬ 
couraged.  He  would  make  an  effort  to 
have  the  House  adopt  and  send  to  the 
Senate  a  similar  measure  in  a  some¬ 
what  modified  form,  he  said. 

The  deciding  factor  in  bringing  about 
the  defeat  of  the  resolution  was  the  be¬ 
lief  that  it  was  a  subtle  attempt  to  re¬ 
vive  the  Censorship  bill,  which  was 
beaten  at  the  extra  session. 

Senator  Smith  fought  valiantly  for 
his  re.solutlon  and  was  supported  in  the 
main  by  the  Democrats.  The  Republi¬ 
can  Senators,  aided  by  a  few  Demo¬ 
crats,  defeated  the  re.solution. 

AGREEMENT  AN  ARGUMENT. 

The  argument  was  advanced  against 
the  re.solution  that  the  agreement  en¬ 
tered  into  between  the  news-print 
manufacturers  and  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  was  sufficient  to  control  the  paper 
situation  at  present.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  manufacturers  had  agreed 
to  accept  the  price  fixed  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  after  April  4,  and 
that  the  other  manufacturers,  not  party 
to  the  agreement,  would  al.so  sell  at  the 
price  fixed  by  the  Trade  Commission. 

Senator  Hitchcock  and  Senator  Har¬ 
ding,  two  of  the  most  prominent  news¬ 
paper  owners  in  the  Senate,  and  Sena¬ 
tor  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia,  a  former 
publi.sher,  opposed  the  resolution. 

The  bill  gave  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mi.ssion  power  to  take  over  the  print 
paper  mills  and  control  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  di.stribution  of  print  paper 
upon  finding  that  any  mill  was  using 
unfair  methods  such  as  overcharging 
and  withholding  paper  from  different 
publications  and  circulars.  The  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  apply  only  to  a  mill  or 
dealer  actually  found  guilty  of  bad  prac¬ 
tices.  It  was  also  amended  to  leave 
the  discretion  with  the  President  rather 
than  with  the  Federal  Ti'ade  Commis¬ 
sion. 

PROTESTS  KRO.M  PAPERS. 

A  number  of  large  metropolitan 


newspapers  protested  again.st  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  resolution,  and  that  had 
something  to  do  with  the  defeat  of  the 
measure.  Among  them  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Philadelphia  papers;  Bulletin, 
North  American,  Public  Ledger,  Prc.ss, 
Record.  Inquirer,  Morning  Ledger,  Tele¬ 
graph. 

While  the  resolution  was  under  d"-- 
bato  in  committee  of  the  whole,  an 
amendment  wa.s  offered  by  Senator 
Jones,  of  Washington,  to  limit  the  size 
of  newspapers  during  wartime  to  six¬ 
teen  pages.  This  was  carried  by  viva 
voce  vote,  but  later  the  Senate,  as  an 
evidence  that  it  did  not  take  the  amend¬ 
ment  seriously,  defeated  it  by  a  vote  of 
53  to  4. 

The  defeat  is  the  finst  the  Admlni- 
.stration  has  suffered  at  this  session. 
The  resolution  is  the  first  important 
measure  to  be  rejected  by  either  house 
.  of  Congress  since  the  defeat  of  the  Cen- 
.sorship  bill. 

HOW  SENATORS  VOTED. 

The  roll-call  on  the  measure,  which 
came  at  the  end  of  a  succe.s.sion  of  roll- 
calls  on  amendments,  resulted  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Affirmative  —  Ashurst,  Bankhead, 
Beckham,  Fletcher,  James,  Johnson  (S. 
D.),  Jones  (N.  M.),  Kirby,  McKellar, 
Martin,  Myers,  Owen,  Pittman,  Pomer- 
ene,  Robinson,  Shafroth,  Sheppard, 
Shields,  Simmons,  Smith  (Arlz.),  Stone, 
Swanson,  Thoma.s,  Tillman,  Trammell, 
Smith  (S.  C.),  Underwood  and  Williams, 
Democrats — 28.  Colt,  Kellogg,  Nelson, 
and  Norris,  Republicans — 4.  Total,  32. 

Negative — Chamberlain,  Gerry,  Hard¬ 
wick,  Hitchcock,  King,  Ransdell,  Reed, 
Saulsbury,  Smith  (Ga.),  Smith  (Md.), 


Vardaman,  and  Walcott,  Democrats — 
12.  Borah,  Calder,  Cummin.s,  Fernald, 
France,  Gronna,  Hale,  Harding,  John¬ 
son  (Cal.),  Jones  (Wn.sh.),  Kenyon, 
Knox,  La  Follette,  McCumber,  McLean, 
McNary,  New,  Sherman,  Smoot,  Suth¬ 
erland,  Town.send,  Wadsworth,  Watson, 
and  Weeks,  Republicans — 24.  Total,  36. 

.  CU)AK-ROO.M  APOLOGY. 

The  objection  advanced  by  Senator 
Reed  against  the  bill  was  that  it  prac¬ 
tically  delegated  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  the  power  to  fix  regula¬ 
tions,  disobedience .  to  which  was  pun¬ 
ishable  by  fines  and  Impri.sonment.  He 
Introduced  an  amendment  making  dis¬ 
obedience  to  the  laws  governing  the 
manufacture,  purchase,  di.stribution, 
sale,  and  use  of  print  paper  in  defiance 
of  the  statute  a  felony  puni.shahle  by  a 
fine  of  $150,000  or  imprisonment  for 
three  years,  or  both. 

This  amendment  was  finally  defeated, 
but  not  until  after  Senator  Reed  had 
engaged  in  so  bitter  a  sfjuabble  with 
Senator  Smith  (Arizona),  who  was 
managing  the  bill’s  course  on  the  floor, 
that  cloak-room  apologies  followed. 

CALIJS  IT  MONGREL  MEASURE. 

Senator  Smith  accu.sed  Senator  Reed 
of  persistently  striving  to  annul  the  will 
of  the  Administration  by  combating  Ad¬ 
ministration  bills  whose  object  was  the 
national  defence,  and  at  the  same  time 
pointed  to  the  occasion  of  Senator  Reed's 
favorable  vote  on  the  National  Defence 
act. 

"Are  you  contending  that  this  miser¬ 
able  mongrel  measure  which  you  are 
fathering  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is 
anything  like  the  National  Defence 
act?”  .snarled  Senator  Reed. 


Then  Senator  Reed  turned  loose  ou 
the  measure  itself.  Said  he:  "It  would 
open  the  doors  of  the  penitentiary  to 
anybody  who  happened  to  defy  the  man¬ 
date  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.” 

Its  constitutionality  he  also  called 
into  question,  and,  regardless  of  his 
own  intention  to  beat  the  measure  any¬ 
how,  proposed  his  dra.stic  amendment, 
which  in  turn  the  Senate  defeated. 

SENATOR  REED  SNEERS. 

Senator  Reed  asserted  that  the  power 
of  price-fixing  had  already  been  too 
much  abused.  He  described  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  methods  in  this  respect, 
saying:  “Why,  a  dapper,  nice-looking 
little  man,  who  said  he  represented  the 
Federal  Fuel  Administration,  came  be¬ 
fore  our  Committee  on  Manufactures 
the  other  day  and  showed  us  how  u 
was  done. 

“He  told  us  how  he  had  gone  over 
the  situation  and  prepared  a  schedule 
and  after  two  or  three  conferences  with 
the  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States  the 
whole  matter  was  fixed  up  and  the 
coal  famine  was  averted.” 

Senator  King  roundly  condemned  his 
own  party  for  standing  sponsor  for  Fed- 
eralistic  legislation.  He  denounced  the 
Print  Paper  bill  as  subversive  of  Jef¬ 
fersonian  democracy,  and  warned  the 
Senate  of  the  progre.s.sive  demolition  of 
the  principles  which  had  been  the  party 
guide  for  generations. 

"GO  BACK  TO  IDEALS." 

"1  am  amazed,"  said  Senator  King, 
"both  at  the  tendency  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  democracy  as  interpreted  by 
IX'mocrat.s.  It  is  high  time  we  were 
starting  back  to  the  ideals  of  self-en¬ 
deavor  and  of  self-government.  You 
are  putting  the  rights  of  the  States  to 
govern  and  control  their  industries  into 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Out  of  such  measures  as  this  bureau¬ 
cracy  grow.s.  We  need  right  now  the 
a.ssertion  of  proper  and  just  individ¬ 
ualism.  We  are  losing  the  right  to  ac¬ 
claim  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  pos- 
se.s.se3  in  the  highest  degree  the  power 
of  .self-initiation. 

"I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  republic  long  in  the  true 
sense.  The  rights  of  the  States  are  be¬ 
ing  obliterated.  We  are  developing  in 
our  Federal  Government  arbitrarily  po¬ 
lice  powers  which  belong  to  the  States. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  world 
American  people  are  losing  that  flower 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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GARFIELD’S  EDICT  A  HEAVY  BLOW  new  York  menaced 
TO  METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPERS  famine 


Supply  of  News  Print  May  Fail,  and  Millions  Will  Be  Lost  to 
Advertising  As  Department  Stores  Face 
Closing  on  Every  Monday. 

IN  the  promulgation  of  the  order  of  Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  National  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  the  press  of  the  United  States  has  felt  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  the  strong  arm  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  censorship  pro¬ 
posed  some  time  ago  afforded  time  for  argument  again.st  it,  and  so  never  became 
effective.  Dr.  Garfield’s  announcement  that  his  drastic,  even  if  necesssary,  order 
would  be  issued  came  so  cIo.se  upon  the  actual  order  that  there  was  no  time  for 
adjustment  to  the  new  condition,  to  say  nothing  of  opportunity  to  present  rea¬ 
sons  to  the  Government  authorities  why  there  should  be  no  interruption  of  the 
real  and  accustomed  service  of  newspaper.s. 

How  the  Order  Affects  Newspapers 


The  section  of  the  order  that  relates 
to  newspapers  is  this: 

Plants  necessary  to  the  printing  and 
publication  of  daily  papers  may  burn 
fuel  or  use  power  derived  therefrom  as 
usual,  except  that  on  every  Monday 
from  January  21  to  March  25,  inclu¬ 
sive  they  may  bum  fuel  or  use  power 
derived  thereform  only  to  such  extent 
as  is  necessary  to  print  and  publish 
such  editions  as  such  plants  customar¬ 
ily  print  and  publish  on  legal  holidays 
other  than  the  Sabbath;  or,  if  such 
plants  do  not  customarily  print  or  pub¬ 
lish  any  editions  on  such  legal  holidays, 
they  may  bum  fuel  or  use  such  power 
to  such  extent  as  is  necessary  to  issue 
one  edition  on  the  said  Mondays. 

CLASS  PAPERS  ESCAPE. 

Printing  establishments  may  burn 
fuel  on  January  18,  19,  20,  21,  and  22, 
1918,  to  such  extent  as  is  necessary  to 
issue  current  numbers  of  magazines 
and  other  publications  periodically  is¬ 
sued. 

When  the  preliminary  notice  of  the 
order,  which  was  practically  identical 
with  the  order  Itself,  was  made  public 
Thursday,  publishers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  got  together  in  their  various  locali¬ 
ties  to  discuss  the  actual  effect  of  the 
order  upon  the  morning  and  afternoon 
newspapers.  The  advisability  of  con¬ 
certed  action  to  obtain  a  modification 
of  the  provision  applying  to  newspapers 
was  discussed  In  all  Its  phases,  but  in 
few  dtles  was  It  thought  that  such  ac¬ 
tion  would  have  any  effect  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  In  many  cases  individual  protests 
against  the  terms  were  wired  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  but  when  it  was  a.scertalned 
that  not  even  the  desire  of  Congress  to 
have  the  order  withheld  for  but  a  brief 
period  had  any  Influerfce,  publishers 
generally  made  up  their  minds  that 
there  were  more  reasons  behind  the 
order  than  appeared  on  Its  face,  and 
that  It  was  their  part,  as  patriotic 
Americans,  to  accept  the  order  as  a  nec¬ 
essary  war  measure  and  suffer  without 
complaint  whatever  damage  would  be 
done  to  their  business  In  consequence. 

DAMAGE  WILL  BE  SEVERE. 

That  the  damage  to  metropolitan 
new.spapers  will  be  severe  Is  obvious. 
No  newspaper,  morning  or  afternoon, 
can  obey  the  edict  without  suffering  in 
both  advertising  and  circulation.  In 
New  York,  there  Is  but  one  afternoon 
paper  that  can  publish  more  than  one 
edition  on  the  various  Mondays  thus 
proclaimed  legal  holidays,  at  least  so  far 
as  business  activities  are  concerned — 
the  Evening  Telegram,  which  puts  out 
almost  as  many  editions  on  holidays  as 
it  does  on  other  days. 

Among  the  severest  blows  to  the 
newspapers  in  consequence  of  the  order 
will  be  the  probable  ab.sence  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  on  the  Mondays 


it  places  in  the  same  category,  so  far 
as  business  is  concerned,  with  legal 
holidays.  As  a  rule  when  legal  holidays 
fall  on  Monday  some  stores  omit  their 
advertising  altogether,  and  others  run 
just  enough  to  let  the  readers  of  the 
newspapers  know  that  they  are  alive 
and  will  have  something  to  offer  the 
public  after  the  holiday.  Such,  prob¬ 
ably,  will  be  the  condition  under  the 
new  rule  of  things. 

Just  what  it  will  mean  to  the  papers 
only  the  publishers  know  accurately, 
but  it  is  calculated  that  with  this,  and 
other  similar  advertising  stringencies 
consequent  upon  the  order,  many  of  the 
New  York  papers  will  suffer  a  curtail¬ 
ment  of  advertising  Income  amounting 
to  from  $20,000  to  $30,000.  Advertising 
lost  In  this  manner  can  never  be  made 
good,  and  the  year’s  receipts  are  bound 
to  be  diminished  by  as  many  times  this 
sum  as  there  are  dictator-made  holi¬ 
days. 

Circulation,  too,  will  suffer.  It  al¬ 
ways  does  on  holidays,  but  when  they 
come  at  regular  and  distant  intervals 
the  effect  is  not  in  any  sense  disastrous. 
As  one  New  York  publisher  put  It:  “Cir¬ 
culation,  though  an  ephemeral  thing, 
is  built  up  only  by  years  of  bard  work. 
It  is  tender  and  sensitive,  and  cannot 
be  thrashed  with  such  a  club  and  sur¬ 
vive  in  its  entirety,  or  nearly  so.  We 
cannot  tell,  of  course.  Just  how  much 
It  will  suffer,  but  it  is  certain  that  it 
will  take  a  long  time  after  this  shut¬ 
down  period  is  over  to  get  it  back  to  its 
normal  condition." 

STORE  HEADS  CXiNFER. 

The  heads  of  the  big  department 
stores  in  New  York  held  a  meeting  on 
Thursday  to  discuss  the  order,  but 
reached  no  conclusion  as  to  their  action. 
They  found  the  language  ambiguous, 
and  so  awaited  definite  construction. 
They  all  decided,  however,  that  they 
could  use  heat  enough  to  keep  the  water 
pipes  from  freezing,  and  that  their  em¬ 
ployees  would  be  able  to  attend  to  their 
duties  under  this  condition  except  in 
some  exposed  parts  of  their  stores.  But 
it  is  absolute  that  they  must  close  next 
Monday,  and  all  prepared  to  keep  their 
doors  shut  on  that  and  every  following 
Monday  designated  in  the  edict.  What 
they  would  do  about  advertising  on 
these  closed  days  they  could  not  deter¬ 
mine. 

Although  the  publishers  of  business 
papers  are  not  directly  affected  by  the 
order,  more  than  half  a  hundred  of 
them  met  Thursday  In  the  offices  of  the 
Cla-ss  Journal  Company,  39th  Street 
Building,  and  sent  a  telegram  of  pro¬ 
test  to  Dr.  Garfield,  asking  that  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  order  be  suspended  until 
some  constructive  means  could  be 
found  to  accomplish  the  end  aimed  at  by 
the  Administrator. 


Plenty  of  News  Print  at  Mills,  but  Storms 
and  Freight  Congestion  Threatens 
Shortage  that  May  Force  Sus¬ 
pension. 


With  plenty  of  news  print  in  the 
mills,  the  New  York  city  newspapers  for 
more  than  a  week  have  been  threatened 
.seriously  with  a  shortage  of  supply.  So 
serious  was  the  situation  that  many 
publishers  saw  .suspension  ahead  in  a 
few  weeks  unless  relief  was  Immediate. 
Quick  work  by  the  local  pajier  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  did  give  relief, 
hut  only  of  a  temporary  character.  With 
the  storm  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
mill  sections,  the  danger  is  far  from 
being  removed  entirely,  and  the  con¬ 
gestion  of  railroad  traffic  is  still  as  great 
a  menace  as  ever. 

The  order  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  empty  freight  cars  should  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  West  from  New 
York,  found  plenty  of  cars  near  the 
paper  mills  ready  to  take  consignments 
to  this  city.  Once  here,  however,  they 
would  be  subject  to  the  order,  and  the 
railroads  were  reluctant  to  accept  con¬ 
signments  for  this  port.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  cars  remained  where  they 
were,  and  so  did  the  paper  which  would 
otherwi.se  be  loaded  upon  them  and  ship¬ 
ped  to  this  city.  In  addition,  there  fol¬ 
lowed  the  order  placing  an  embargo  on 
news  print,  complicating  the  situation 
and  making  it  more  serious. 

The  A.  N.  P.  A.  at  once  wired  to 
Frank  P.  Glass,  chairman  of  the  paper 
committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  who  was 
in  Washingrton,  telling  him  of  condi¬ 
tions.  In  a  day  or  two  an  order  was 
is.sued  excepting  news  print,  along  with 
some  other  commodities,  from  the  new 
embargo  which  went  into  effect  against 
New  York  on  January  16. 

MILL  SECTION  CUT  OFF. 

In  the  meantime  the  local  paper  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  operating 
mainly  through  G.  H.  Lark,  of  the  Mall, 
gave  special  attention  to  moving  the 
paper  that  was  already  on  its  way  to 
New  York.  It  was  found  that  the  New 
Haven  Road  would  accept  no  con.slgn- 
ments  for  delivery  east  of  New  London, 
which  cut  off  this  city  from  the  mills 
using  that  road.  The  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  was  induced  to  send  out  an  order  to 
have  cars  loaded  with  news  print  des¬ 
tined  for  New  York,  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  relieve  the  situation  along 
their  lines.  But  the  Grand  Trunk,  It 
was  ascertained,  had  some  sort  of  an 
embargo  which  'affected  the  Great 
Northern  Company  and  the  news  print 
manufacturers  in  Canada,  and  cut  off 
supplies  from  Northern  points. 

At  that  time,  according  to  reports 
made  to  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  the  New  York 
newspapers  had  paper  on  hand  sufficient 
to  maintain  them  for  periods  varying 
from  three  days  to  three  weeks.  There 
was,  and  still  is,  an  immense  amount  of 
paper  in  transit  between  New  York  and 
Albany,  but  in  the  freight  congestion 
not  even  the  railroad  officials  knew 
where  it  was.  No  tracers  will  be  sent 
out  by  the  roads,  so  the  paper  must  be 
left  to  find  Itself,  turning  up  whenever 
the  exigencies  of  traffic  bring  it  to  some 
point  whence  it  may  be  reported. 

Meantime  the  local  committee  discov¬ 
ered  that  there  ere  twenty-five  carloads 
of  newsprint  at  Croton,  less  thiui  forty 
miles  from  New  York,  but  that  between 
that  point  and  the  city  about  20,000  cars 
filled  the  tracks  and  sidings,  waiting 
their  turns  for  movement.  In  this  emer¬ 


gency  the  railroad  was  persuaded  to 
make  up  a  special  train  of  twenty-five 
cars  filled  with  news  print  and  start  it 
for  New  York.  So  severe  was  the  con¬ 
gestion  that  a  day  and  a  half  was  re¬ 
quired  to  get  this  train  to  the  60th 
Street  yard,  and  another  day  and  a  half 
to  get  it  from  there  to  Barclay  Street. 
Meantime  the  publishers  were  worrying. 
But  the  arrival  of  this  consignment  at 
least  relieved  them  temporarily. 

STORM  MAKES  CX)MPLICATIONB. 

Then  followed  the  great  storm  in  the 
northern  section  of  the  State  and 
throughout  New  England,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  present  week  not  a  freight 
wheel  was  turning  in  the  news  print 
country  on  account  of  the  heavy  snow 
that  tied  up  the  traffic. 

The  normal  consumption  of  the  New 
York  dailies  is  about  6,000  tons  a  week. 
With  the  storm  conditions,  none  can 
tell  how  the  paper  may  reach  New  York, 
whether  in  driblets  or  in  unduly  large 
quantities.  It  is  demanded  that  freight 
cars  be  emptied  within  forty-eight  hours 
after  their  arrival,  and  this  may  hamper 
the  publishers  if  it  arrive  in  large  quan- 
titiea  It  is  difficult  to  get  trucks  to  un¬ 
load  the  cars,  and  storage  facilities  are 
limited.  To  meet  the  latter  difficulty,  it 
is  probable  that  the  publishers  will  en¬ 
gage  a  large  building  that  is  at  present 
available  for  rental,  and  store  there 
what  surplus  the  roads  may,  at  the  last 
minute,  pour  in. 

What  is  feared  the  most,  however,  is 
that  the  difficulty  of  getting  paper  may 
last  for  several  months  yet,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  February  and  March 
storms  in  the  mill  coimtry. 


GOES  TO  ONE  CENT 


Washington  Herald  Reverses  Trend  of 
Day  and  Reduces  Price. 

The  Washington  Herald  will  carry 
the  announcement  on  Sunday,  that  on 
Monday,  January  21,  it  will  become  a 
I-cent  paper.  In  April  last  the  Herald 
went  to  2  cents  to  meet  the  conditions 
caused  by  the  high  cost  of  news  print 
and  other  materials. 

C.  T.  Brainard,  the  president  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Herald,  in  announcing 
the  new  price,  says:  “Conditions  less 
abnormal  enable  us  to  return  to  the  old 
dally  price.  We  have  made  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  Herald  and  in¬ 
creased  circulation  and  advertising  re¬ 
sulted.  Additional  news  and  feature 
services  have  been  added,  and  we  In¬ 
tend  to  make  the  Herald  the  best  paper 
in  the  city  of  Washington.” 

The  Washington  Herald  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  Brainard,  who  Is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harper  &  Bros.,  of  New  York, 
some  years  ago,  and  it  is  sharing  in  a 
marked  degree  in  the  prosperity  Wash¬ 
ington  is  now  enjoying. 


BERGER  LOSES  SUIT 


Right  to  Exclude  Paper  from  Mails  Up¬ 
held  by  District  Supreme  Court. 

Washington,  January  15.— The  Dis¬ 
trict  Supreme  Court  to-day  upheld  the 
right  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  second-class  mailing 
privilege  the  Milwaukee  Leader,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Espionage  act 

The  proceedings,  brought  by  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Social  Democrat  Publishing 
Company,  which  prints  the  paper,  and 
of  which  ex-Representatlve  Victor  Ber¬ 
ger  is  a  member,  were  dismissed.  It 
was  the  first  test  case  of  the  right  of 
the  Government  to  exclude  a  newspaper 
from  the  mails  for  violating  the  new 
law. 
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PRINGLE  TO  MAKE  NEW 
NEWS  PRINT  REPORT 


Canadian  Commissioner  and  Controller 
of  Paper  to  Give  Information  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  Upon  Which  to  Fix  Price 
of  Print  Paper. 

(Special  to  The  Editor  and  Pubusubb.) 
Ottawa,  January  16. — R.  A.  Pringle, 
Canadian  Commissioner  and  Controller 
of  paper,  will  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  before  January  20,  an  in¬ 
terim  report  on  the  news  print  situation 
in  the  Dominion  and  upon  this  report 
will  be  based  the  prices  for  paper  for 
the  next  three  or  six  months.  The  pres¬ 
ent  price  Is  2  Vi  cents  a  pound  and  the 
order  fixing  this  price  expires  Janu¬ 
ary  20.  Mr.  Pringle  will  give  no  inti¬ 
mation  as  to  the  nature  of  his  report. 

The  final  sitting  on  the  inquiry  which 
Mr.  Pringle  has  been  conducting  into 
the  news  print  situation,  and  which  will 
result  in  this  interim  report  was  held 
in  Ottawa  last  week.  The  hearings  will 
be  reopened  February  12.  The  last  sit¬ 
ting  was  largely  to  consider  points 
which  had  been  raised  as  to  the  accoun¬ 
tants’  figures  as  to  cost  of  manufacture. 
The  counsel  for  the  manufacturers 
strongly  urged  that  prices  should  be 
raised  on  January  20  as  it  was  claimed 
some  mills  would  be  financially  embar¬ 
rassed.  Mr.  Pringle  while  not  commit¬ 
ting  himself  on  this  subject,  suggested 
as  the  matter  was  of  such  vital  impor¬ 
tance  and  involved  such  large  interests 
that  the  Government  should  take  steps 
to  provide  an  appellant  tribunal  to  re¬ 
view  any  of  the  findings  either  as  to 
fact  or  law.  The  interim  report  will 
likely  make  this  recommendation  to  the 
Government. 

During  the  course  of  the  Inquiry 
there  wa.s  a  session  of  the  paper  manu¬ 
facturers  to  settle  among  themselves 
the  basis  of  adjustment’  for  the  com¬ 
pensation  which  those  who  export  to 
the  United  States  at  a  higher  price  will 
pay  to  those  manufacturers  who  were 
compelled  by  the  Government  order  to 
supply  the  Canadian  newspaper  at 
lower  rates.  The  manufacturers  were 
unable  to  agree  and  it  was  decided  to 
leave  the  matter  to  the  commissioner 
and  to  his  accountant.  The  amount 
which  some  manufacturers  will  have  to 
pay  sus  compensation  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  who  supplied  the  Canadian 
newspapers  for  the  past  ten  months  is 
about  $300,000. 

The  Canadian  newspapers  were  not 
represented  at  the  last  sittings  as  they 
had  withdrawn  from  the  case.  They 
had  asked  that  the  Commissioner  in¬ 
vestigate  an  alleged  combine  in  the 
United  States  but  he  claimed  that  he 
had  no  authority  under  his  order  from 
the  Government  to  Investigate  any¬ 
thing  but  the  cost  of  manufacture  In 
Canada  and  to  fix  prices. 

In  addition  to  the  Inquiry  into  the 
news  print  situation,  Mr.  Pringle  held 
an  Investigation,  which  was  adjourned, 
into  the  price  of  paper  used  for  books 
and  magazines.  Mr.  Pringle  advised 
that  the  manufacturers  and  consumers 
should  get  together  and  efforts  to  reach 
a  compromise  are  being  made  before 
the  Commissioner  holds  his  next  sitting 
which  is  on  February  12.  It  was  shown 
during  the  course  of  the  inquiry  that 
prices  have  increased  from  $4.60  a  hun¬ 
dred  to  in  some  cases  $11.60  a  hundred. 
While  Canadian  mills  export  great  vol¬ 
umes  of  news  print  to  the  States,  many 
of  the  American  manufacturers  are  now 
making  paper  for  trade  papers  and  the 
evidence  showed  that  despite  a  82  per 
cent,  duty  It  could  be  laid  down  In  Can¬ 
ada  almost  as  cheaply  as  the  home 


The  Editor  4i  Publisher 

PUBLISHERS  DEFER 
PAPER  CONTRACTS 


More  Than  50  Per  Cent.  Have  Not  Yet 
Made  Their  1918  Contracts,  Buying 
in  Open  Market  and  Awaiting 
Federal  Decision  on  Price. 


From  reports  reaching  Tub  Editor 
AND  Publisher  it  appears  that  less  than 
half  the  publishers  of  the  country  have 
“Renewed  their  contracts  with  their  pa¬ 
per  manufacturera  In  former  years 
practically  all  the  new  contracts  had 
been  made  by  this  date.  About  35  per 
cent,  of  the  volume  of  news  print  now 
being  used  in  newspapers  is  being 
bought  in  the  open  market,  which  is 
now  around  $2.85  a  hundred. 

Some  time  ago  publishers  were  ad¬ 
vised  to  purchase  in  the  open  market, 
awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  a  fixed  price,  or 
to  sign  contracts  on  the  basis  of  $3  in 
carload  lots,  f.  o.  b.,  mill,  to  April  1, 
and  the  price  set  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  after  ^hat,  or  agree  to  buy 
at  a  fixed  price  for  the  entire  twelve 
months.  The  majority  of  publishers 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  first  choice. 
It  is  probable  that  many  will  hold  off 
until  summer  before  signing  contracts. 

More  publishers  than  usual  who  have 
made  contracts  have  changed  their 
mills.  They  accepted  this  opportunity 
to  try  for  treatment  better,  they  say, 
than  they  have  had  recently,  and  so 
swung  from  one  manufacturer  to  an¬ 
other.  In  this  way  the  International 
lost  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Post,  and  the  Atlanta  Journal 
among  others,  but  gained  the  Curtis 
publications  in  Philadelphia.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  News  is  buying  in  Canada. 

The  Minnesota  and  Ontario  factory, 
it  is  understood,  is  refusing  to  quote 
prices,  offering  to  take  contracts  at  the 
market  plus  whatever  increase  in  cost 
of  material  may  develop  during  the 
year.  Many  publishers  who  tried  this 
scheme  found  their  paper  very  costly. 


DENOUNCES  POSTAL  INCREASES 


G.  S.  Johnn,  of  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Scores  New  Postal  Policy. 

George  S.  Johns,  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  i>age  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dls- 
patch,  in  an  address  on  “Missouri  Jour¬ 
nalism  One  Hundred  Years  Ago,”  at  the 
Missouri  Statehood  Centennial  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo.,  January  8,  denounced  the 
postal  zone  system  as  reversing  the 
rule  of  public  service  in  the  postal  sys¬ 
tem  and  destroying  the  “conditions 
which  have  created  national  intelli¬ 
gence,  national  unity  of  thought  and 
purpose.” 

We  are  to  return  to  localism,  pro¬ 
vincialism,  and  sectionalism,”  continued 
Mr.  Johns.  “The  system  is  based,  in  my 
opinion,  upon  a  profound  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  function  of  the  postal  ser¬ 
vice.  It  is  based  upon  the  theory  that 
it  is  a  money-making  business.  Instead 
of  a  public  utility  designed  at  least  cost 
to  serve  the  people  and  to  contribute  to 
their  convenience  and  welfare.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  the  postal  service 
as  a  cheap  public  egcncy  to  distribute 
information  for  the  cultivation  of  pub¬ 
lic  Intelligence  and  sound  public  senti¬ 
ment  is  abandoned.” 


product.  Mr.  Pringle  pointed  out  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fixing 
of  duty,  but  Intimated  that  if  too  high 
prices  prevailed  this  question  was 
bound  to  rise  sooner  or  later. 
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CHANGE  TO  NEW  SIZE 
SAVED  NEWS  PRINT 

Brid);eport  Newspapers  Have  Found 
Many  Advantages  in  8-CoIumn  Size, 
12-Em8  to  Column — Mechanical 
Difficulties  Easily  Overcome. 

By  Burr  E.  Stevens. 

Vice-Pretldent  and  Mechanical  Supt.  Poet  Pnb- 
liihing  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

T  is  a  .simple  matter  to  “make  a  smile 
where  before  there  was  a  frown,”  and 
nearly  a.s  simple  to  “make  an  eight- 
column  paper  where  before  there  was 
one  of  seven  columns.” 

About  a  year  ago  the  Post  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  which  publishes  three 
newspapers,  the  Post,  the  Telegram, 
and  Sunday  Post,  discussed  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  increasing  the  size  of  all 
thi-ee  papers  from  seven  to  eight  col¬ 
umns.  The  papers  at  that  time  were 
printed  in  13-em  column  measure. 

Many  publishers  advised  reducing  the 
size  of  the  columns  one-half  em,  but 
the  larger  number  held  up  the  hands 
in  horror  when  we  considered  reducing 
to  12-em  column  measure.  “Ruin  the 
papers”  was  the  verdict  in  several  cases. 
However,  one  never  knows  what  can  be 
done  until  one  tries.  After  giving  the 
proposition  much  thought,  we  decided  to 
print  all  of  our  papers  in  eight-column 
12-em  column  measure,  using  six-point 
rules  with  %-lnch  outside  and  inside 
margins.  This  we  were  able  to  print 
on  68-inch  paper.  Of  course,  it  was 
neces.sary  to  use  dry  mats  exclusively, 
which  allow  a  .shrinkage  of  %-lnch  per 
page,  in  order  to  make  the  plan  a  suc¬ 
cess. 

Other  publishers  who  had  previous¬ 
ly  been  very  pessimistic  admitted  that 
we  had  accomplished  something  that 
had  seemed  impossible,  also  imprac¬ 
tical. 

Of  cour.se,  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
scheme,  many  changes  were  necessary. 
The  linotypes,  semi-auto  plate  machines 
and  presses  underwent  slight  changes 
ir  order  to  conform  with  the  new  size 
of  the  papers. 

NET  RESULTS  OF  CHANQES. 

But  our  papers  were  Improved  In 
lookrf  and  the  change  gave  Improved 
news  and  advertising  display. 

The  number  of  employees  remained 
the  same,  but  production  was  greatly 
increased. 

Circulation  was  gained  on  all  three 
newspapers. 

And — last  but  not  least — the  amount 
of  white  paper  was  reduced  by  one- 
thirty-fifth,  due  to  reduction  to  12-em 
columns  and  %-lnch  margins.  Instead 
of  12%-em  columns  and  %-lnch  mar¬ 
gins. 

After  the  new  size  was  adopted 
(about  June  16)  we  made  several  other 
changes  which  saved  a  great  deal  of 
new.sprlnt. 

This,  In  a  few  words.  Is  a  description 
of  how  an  eight-column  paper  was 
made  where  before  there  was  one  of 
seven. 


Short  Course  for  Editors 
The  University  of  Minnesota  will  give 
its  second  annual  short  course  for  edi¬ 
tors  at  University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Feb¬ 
ruary  11-14,  Inclusive.  It  present  plans 
are  carried  out  the  principal  speakers 
will  be  William  Allen  White,  editor  and 
publLsher  Emporia  Gazette;  Stanly 
Washburn,  war  correspondent,  and  a 
member  of  tbe  recent  American  Com- 
mi.s.sion  to  Russia;  M.  L.  Burton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Mlnne.sota, 
and  J.  A.  Borden,  secretary  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Typothetse  of  America. 


SIMONDS  MAY  RETURN 
TO  THE  TRIBUNE 


Paper  Will  Press  Contract  with  Fa¬ 
mous  War  Critic,  Who  Resigned, 
Which  Binds  Him  Until  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  Next  Year, 

Prank  H.  Simonds  may  yet  return  to 
the  Tribune,  from  which  he  resigned  as 
as.soclatc  editor  Wednesday.  The  Trib¬ 
une  has  a  contract  with  Mr.  Simonds, 
Vernon  Rogers,  managing  editor  of  that 
paper  said,  which  will  not  expire  until 
February,  1919. 

Asked  as  to  his  reasons  for  resigning, 
Mr.  Simonds  said  to  The  Editor  and  • 
Publisher: 

“That,  of  course,  is  a  subject  that  I 
should  hesitate  about  discussing.  The 
whole  matter  has  been  threshed  out, 
and  I  have  left.  It  hurt,  too,  to  leave 
the  paper  where  I  had  spent  some  happy 
years. 

“As  yet  I  have  made  no  plans  for 
the  future.  I  have  worked  very  hard 
for  several  years,  and  feel  that  I  am 
entitled  to  a  rest.  There  is  the  five- 
volume  history  of  the  war  that  I  am 
writing  for  Doublcday,  Page  8t  Com¬ 
pany,  only  two  volumes  of  which  have 
appeared.  I  shall  go  ahead  with  that 
work.  I  have  an  arrangement  with  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  also,  that  will  oc¬ 
cupy  much  of  my  time  in  preparing  ar- 
ticlea 

“But  I  have  a  little  farm  that  I  got 
ready  for  myself  last  spring,  and  I  cal¬ 
culate  to  go  to  that  and  take  what 
might  be  called  a  real  re.st,  something 
that  I  have  not  had  in  a  long  time." 

WILL  PRESS  CWNTRACT. 

Mr.  Rogers  also  declined  to  discuss 
the  causes  for  Mr.  Simonds’s  retirement, 
adding: 

‘The  Tribune  has  a  contract  with  Mr. 
Simonds  running  until  February,  1919. 
It  is  our  Intention  to  enforce  the  terms 
of  the  agreement.  We  are  not  without 
the  hope  that  Mr.  Simonds  will  be  back 
again  in  his  old  place  before  long." 

It  was  reported  that  Mr.  Simonds  re¬ 
signed  because  of  a  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  editorial  council. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Frank 
H.  Simonds  has  liecome  known  as  one 
of  the  best  military  critics  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Besides  his  articles  for  the  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  Evening  Sun  on  war  mat¬ 
ters  he  has  written  widely  for  maga- 
zlnea  He  began  his  career  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Tribune,  and 
later  represented  that  paper  at  Albany 
and  at  Washington.  In  1905  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Evening  Post  as  its  Al¬ 
bany  correspondent.  Three  years  later 
he  accepted  a  position  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  tbe  Evening  Sun.  While  he  was 
with  that  paper  the  war  broke  out.  He 
took  an  intense  Interest  in  the  conflict 
long  before  the  United  States  entered  it, 
and  his  weekly  summaries  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  situation,  together  with  his  criti¬ 
cisms  on  its  management,  won  him  wide 
recognition.  He  has  visited  Europe  and 
the  scenes  of  battle  twice. 


Business  Editors  to  Meet 
A  question  of  national  policy  in  which 
business  paper  editors  are  interested 
will  be  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
editorial  conference  of  the  New  York 
Business  Publishers’  Association,  Inc., 
to  be  held  January  22  at  the  Automo¬ 
bile  CHub.  Howard  H.  Cross,  president 
of  the  University  Military  Training 
League,  will  tell  about  the  work  of  bis 
organization. 


The  Editor  Publisher  for  Januurt/  Ji),  lOlH 
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Growth  and  Development  of  Ameriean  Journalism 

By  James  Melvin  Lee 

Director,  Department  of  Journalism,  New  York  University 

6.  The  American  Newspaper  and  Its  Critics 


[The  Eijitor  and  PuBUSHEai  this  week 
presents  the  sixth  and  last  of  a  series  of 
articles,  which  have  appeared  every 
other  week,  on  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  American  journalism.  The  Editor 
AND  Publisher  considers  itself  fortunate 
in  having  been  able  to  offer  these  arti¬ 
cles  to  the  publie.  That  our  readers 
have  been  wholly  appreciative  is  evident 
from,  the  many  congratulatory  letters 
received.  The  Editor  and  Publishek  be¬ 
lieves  that  Professor  Lee,  in  writing  a 
“History  of  Ameriean  Journalism,"  has 
accomplished  a  noteworthy  task  and 
that  he  is  entitled  to  every  eredit.  The 
following  comment  on  Mr.  Lee’s  book, 
taken  from  the  Outlook,  is  typical  of 
what  has  appeared  in  American  publica¬ 
tions  everywlvcre:  "A  book  of  prime  im- 
itortanee  to  all  newspaper  men  who  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in  their  profession, 
of  decided  interest  to  the  general  reader 
on  account  of  its  lively  style,  and  of  real 
value  to  the  student  of  Atncrican  life  be¬ 
cause  of  its  comprehensiveness  and  its 
presentation  of  the  ethics  as  well  as  the 
annals  of  its  subject." — Editor.] 

CHARGE  frequently  brought 
against  the  newspaper  to-day  is 
that  it  suppresses  news  because  it 
fears  certain  powerful  advertisers.  The 
accusation  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
giving  free  publicity  to  advertisers  in 
the  news  columns.  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
has  testified  that  the  newspaper  upon 
which  he  worked  in  Philadelphia  used  to 
.send  him  to  its  large  advertisers  with 
the  statement  that  “they  could  have  as 
much  space  in  news  columns  at  any 
time  as  they  wanted.”  Undoubtedly, 
such  a  condition  too  often  existed  in  the 
past,  but  no  such  condition  obtains  to¬ 
day  On  the  othqr  hand,  the  first 
charge  deserves  careful  consideration. 
There  has  been  in  a  few  cities  a  sup¬ 
pression  of  news  because  of  fear  of  ad- 
\ertisers,  but  it  has  always  been  fraught 
with  great  danger  to  the  local  press.  Mr. 
Villard  has  admitted  that  the  press  of 
Philadelphia  "has  never  recovered  from 
the  blow  to  its  prestige  when  it  actual¬ 
ly  refused  to  tell  the  story  of  a  crime  of 
the  member  of  one  of  the  large  dry 
goods  houses.”  Yet  this  omission  proved 
the  impossibility  of  suppressing  news, 
for  the  story  appeared  in  New  York 
ivapers,  which  sold  rapidly  in  the  streets 
of  Philadelphia.  The  story  was  taken 
up  and  told  all  over  the  country  through 
the  pages  of  the  monthly  magazines  and 
the  literary  weeklies.  The  suppression 
of  the  news  did  more  harm  to  innocent 
members  of  the  firm  than  had  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  papers  given  a  whole  edition  to 
the  story  of  the  crime.  The  publicity 
given  this  incident  would  indicate  that 
such  suppressions  are  rare. 

Y'et  Philadelphia,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  furnishes  the  honest  and  conscien¬ 
tious  editor  with  positive  proof  that 
readers  will  not  stand  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  advertiser  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  control  editorial  policies.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  heat  of  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  of  1912,  the  page  advertisement  of 
a  department  store,  a  rival  of  the  one  to 
which  reference  has  just  been  made, 
was  withdrawn  one  Friday  night  from  a 
Philadelphia  newspaper.  No  intimation 


had  previously  reached  Us  editor  that 
such  a  step  was  contemplated,  and  the 
action  was  unaccompanied  either  by 
word  or  letter  to  throw  light  upon  the 
subject.  Advertising  solicitors  were  in¬ 
structed  to  make  no  inquiry  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement.  The  editor  instructed  the 
staff  to  make  no  explanations  or  com¬ 
ments  about  the  matter.  He  then  ieft 
for  his  old  home  to  visit  his  mother.  He 
was  absent  about  a  week.  Upon  his  re¬ 
turn  he  was  notified  that  the  page  ad¬ 
vertisement  would  be  resumed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Monday. 

READERS  I'ROTEST. 

The  absence  of  the  page  for  a  week 
caused  much  comment.  Headers 
thought  that  they  saw  in  the  absence 
an  act  of  reprisal  against  the  paper  on 
account  of  its  editorial  attitude  on  na¬ 
tional  politics,  ilubscribers  put  their 
own  interpretation  on  the  disappear¬ 
ance  and  inferred  that  the  paper  had 
been  threatened  with  a  loss  of  adver¬ 
tising  unicss  its  editorial  policy  on  poli¬ 
tics  was  modified.  Letters  and  tele¬ 
grams  of  protest  in  large  numbers 
poured  in  upon  the  owner  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store.  Their  writers  threat¬ 
ened  not  to  trade  at  the  store  unless  the 
advertising  was  returned  to  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  advertising  was  sent  back 
without  any  condition  suggested  or  im¬ 
plied  and  the  editorial  policy  of  the 
l)aper  was  not  changed  one  iota,  al¬ 
though  it  may  have  seemed  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  it  was  a  little  more  vigorous 
than  ever  before. 

In  passing  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York,  the  two  stores  just  mentioned, 
for  branches  of  them  are  in  both  cities, 
may  again  be  used  for  purposes  of  il¬ 
lustration.  When  the  first  store  open¬ 
ed  in  New  York  it  wanted  to  give  its 
name  to  the  thoroughfare  upon  which 
its  building  was  located.  In  spite  of 
the  thousands  of  dollars  which  it  was 
spending  for  advertising  the  press  of 
New  York  fought  the  change,  although 
the  store  was  only  attempting  what 
it  might  perfectly  legitimately  try  to 
do.  Later,  the  store  attempted  to  free 
the  .sidewalks  in  front  of  it  from 
"cadets,”  “mashers,”  and  all  other 
groups  of  young  men  who  follow  the 
swish  of  a  silken  petticoat,  as  store  pa¬ 
trons  had  been  annoyed  by  the  insults 
of  these  good-for-nothing  chaps.  It 
was  a  fine  thing  to  do.  But  some  one 
blundered  in  making  a  request  that  any 
account  of  this  activity  of  the  store  be 
suppressed  in  the  local  press.  The  re¬ 
quest  simply  sent  the  account  of  the 
affair  to  the  first  page  and  put  the 
firm’s  name  in  the  headline.  Otherwise, 
there  would  have  been  just  passing 
mention.  The  store  was  again  badly 
treated  by  the  newspapers  for  it  ob¬ 
tained  undesirable  publicity  about  a 
condition  which  undoubtedly  existed 
around  other  .stores  whose  owners  lack¬ 
ed  the  courage  to  take  the  matter  up. 

U.  S.  CENSOR  ON  CENSORSHIP. 

George  Creel,  who  was  appointed  by 
President  Wilson  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information,  In  a 
magazine  article  published  a  year  ago 
this  month,  brought  against  the  press 
of  New  York  the  serious  and  specific 


ciiarge  that  the  department  stores  “can 
exercise  an  uDsulute  censorsnip  when¬ 
ever  they  choose  to  do  so.”  His  general 
conclusion — "The  same  condiiion  exists 
in  every  city  large  enough  to  have  de¬ 
partment  stores” — may  be  dismissed 
without  further  discussion  because 
made  without  any  proof  to  substantiate 
the  generalization.  His  charge  against 
the  papers  of  New  York,  however,  de¬ 
served  careful  consideration  because  it 
seemed  to  be  supported  by  evidence 
based  on  the  fact  that  New  York  papers 
refused  to  insert  a  political  advertise¬ 
ment  attacking  the  owner  of  the  second 
store  used  for  illustration.  The  article 
clearly  implied  that  the  rejection  of  the 
advertisement  was  due  to  a  fear  that 
the  owner  of  the  store  might  withdraw 
his  advertising.  Mr.  Creel,  however, 
failed  to  explain  why  the  New  York 
Times  rejected  the  advertisement  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  store  did  not 
advertise  in  the  Times  and  was  there¬ 
fore  without  a  club  to  swing  at  the 
paper.  The  insertion  of  the  rejected 
advertisement — a  copy  of  which  lies  be¬ 
fore  the  present  writer — would  make 
any  newspaper  subject  to  a  suit  for 
libel.  Any  man  running  for  public  of¬ 
fice  must  assume  that  his  life  is  going 
to  be  open  to  attack  from  all  points, 
in  order  that  voters  may  be  properly 
informed  to  pass  upon  his  qualifications 
for  office.  Quite  a  different  condition 
obtains  in  attacks  made  upon  a  man 
not  before  people  for  election  to  office. 
The  New  York  Times,  especially  since 
its  control  passed  to  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
has  refused  thousands  of  dollars’  worth 
of  advertising  where  the  copy  consist¬ 
ed  of  scurrilous  attacks  upon  character. 
In  this  respect  the  Times  is  typical  of 
many  newspapers  scattered  over  the 
country. 

Not  long  ago  the  owner  of  a  large  de¬ 
partment  store  failed  in  busines.s.  There 
was  a  pretty  well-fo;iinded  rumor  that 
conditions  had  not  lK“en  ju.st  right  at  his 
store  for  .some  time.  Heeau.se  the  New 
York  newspapers  did  not  give  any  pub¬ 
licity  to  the  matter  until  the  failure 
was  a  legal  fact,  they  were  accu.sed  of 
suppressing  the  news  l)ecause  of  the 
advertising  revenue  derived  from  the 
store.  Such  critics  overlooked  the  fact 
that  such  publication  might  have  made 
the  newspapers  financially  responsible 
for  the  failure.  During  the  panic  of  1907 
a  New  York  newspaper  printed  a  story 
that  a  certain  bu.siness  establishment 
was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  It  was, 
and  later  failed.  The  owners  then 
brought  suit  against  the  newspaper  and 
collected  heavy  damage  on  the  ground 
that  the  failure  had  been  cau.sed  by  the 
publication  of  the  item.  Courts,  as 
Whitelaw  Reid,  of  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une,  pointed  out  in  his  lecture  on  "Jour¬ 
nalism”  at  Yale  University,  have  l>een 
rather  harsh  on  newspapers  for  pub¬ 
lishing  items  of  this  character,  and 
newspapers  cannot  be  blamed  for  the 
use  of  ordinary  common-sen.se  in  such 
matters. 

JUSTIFIABLE  SUPPRESSION. 

One  incident,  unfortunate  and  di.stress- 
ing,  has  been  tossed  about  all  over  the 
country  to  show  the  control  of  Boston 
journalism  by  the  department  stores.  A 
woman  who  was  shortly  liecome  a 


mother  was  arrested  at  one  of  the  stores 
on  the  charge  of  shoplifting;  she  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  .secreted  on  her  person 
goods  taken  from  counters  of  the  store. 
While  being  subjected  to  a  search  she 
was  taken  ill,  and  .serious  consequences 
followed.  Her  husliand,  after  the  loss  of 
the  child,  sued  the  .store  for  damages — 
as  he  should — and  was  awarded  a  ver¬ 
dict  rather  substantial  in  amount.  The 
Boston  papers,  possibly  with  a  single 
exception,  did  not — as  they  should  not — 
print  the  story,  even  though  the  testi¬ 
mony  was  somewhat  sensational.  For 
some  reason  the  wishes  of  the  family 
have  been  overlooked  in  a  discussion 
of  the  incident.  If  ever  there  was  a 
just  cause  for  requesting  a  suppression 
of  news  it  was  here.  Such  incidents  do 
not  concern  public  welfare,  and  ought 
to  be  omitted  from  the  columns  of 
American  new'.spapers.  Had  there  been 
any  miscarriage  of  justice,  there  would 
be  some  ju.stiflcation  for  printing  the 
item,  but  no  such  condition  obtained. 

For  some  reason  critics  have  not  gone 
to  department  stores  for  information. 
A  little  investigation  shows  that  de¬ 
partment  stores  feel  that  they  have  not 
been  treated  squarely  by  newspapers. 
They  assert  that  a  man  cannot  have  a 
harmless  fit  in  their  building  without 
some  account  getting  into  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  while  he  may  have  as  many  fits 
as  he  chooses  in  a  smaller  store  with¬ 
out  a  single  line  in  the  newspapers  to 
record  the  fact.  Department  stores 
maintain  that  every  time  one  of  their 
delivery  wagons  has  an  accident  the 
fact  is  made  known  in  the  press  with 
the  name  of  the  store  to  which  the 
wagon  belonged  printed  conspicuously 
in  the  account,  while  horses  attached 
to  wagons  of  smaller  stores  may  run 
away  and  do  considerable  damage,  with 
newspaper  readers  none  the  wiser  about 
the  event.  Department  stores  feel  that 
the  newspapers  might  render  a  little 
editorial  assistance  in  matters  of  pub¬ 
lic  convenience  and  public  safety,  such 
as  a  bridge  joining  two  buildings  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  same  store.  They  assert 
that  the  newspapers  are  unwilling  to 
endorse  such  enterprises  lest  the  charge 
be  brought  against  them  of  being  in- 
lluenccd  by  advertising.  Almost  every 
department  store  has  its  tale  of  woe 
about  the  lack  of  cooperation  from 
newspapers  in  announcing  the  welfare 
movements  started  among  employees. 
On  the  whole,  department  stores  pre- 
.sent  just  as  strong  a  case  against  the 
newspapers  as  do  the  critics.  Did  not 
this  condition  obtain  there  would  be 
more  reason  to  suspect  truth  in  the 
charge  that  advertising  possibly  in¬ 
fluences  the  news  and  editorial  col¬ 
umns. 

OUTSIDE  DICTATION. 

Another  charge  frequently  brought 
against  the  press,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  one  just  discus.sed,  is  that  outside 
financial  Interests  frequently  dictate 
the  editorial  policy.  When  Bryan  was 
nominated  for  President  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket  in  1896,  there,  was  great 
consternation  among  bankers  lest  his 
election  should  disrupt  existing  mone¬ 
tary  standards  and  ruin  the  country. 
While  there  was  no  concerted  action, 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Yearly  Circulation  Record 


Net  Paid 

Circulation 

Daily 

Sunday 

1917 

89,715 

65,045 

1916 

78,672 

57,564 

1915 

72,364 

53,807 

1914 

68,080 

50,879 

1913 

65,6  U 

49,509 

1912 

63,804 

50,093 

1911 

57,797 

47,382 

1910 

48,345 

44,046 

Yearly  Advertising  Record 

Lines  of  Paid 


The  Evening  and  Sunday  Star 
2nd  Newspaper 
3rd  Newspaper 
4th  Newspaper 


Advertising 

12,392,473 

7,025,555 

5,486,088 

5,113,336 


December  Circulation 

The  net  daily  average  circulation  of  The  Evening  Star  for  the 
month  of  December  was  94,042,  an  average  gain  of  16,080  a  day  over 
December  last  year,  or  more  than  20  per  cent  increase  in  circulation. 
The  Sunday  circulation  increased  from  59,47 1  average  in  December  last 
year  to  68,039,  an  increase  of  8,568  in  the  Sunday  circulation. 

The  paid  circulation  of  The  Evening  Star  with  its  one  edition  is 
believed  to  be  approximately  double  the  paid  circulation  of  any  other 
Washington  newspaper,  including  all  editions. 


Eastern  Representative  : 

DAN  A.  CARROLL 

Tribune  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK 


Western  Representative : 

J.  E.  LUTZ 

1st  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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IT  WAS  A  YEAR  OF  READJUSTMENTS 
FOR  CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 


Enforced  Economies  in  Use  of  JNews  Print  and  Weeding  Out  of 
All  Waste,  More  Careful  Collections  and  Supervision 
of  Carriers  Among  Problems  Met. 


The  year  of  “crisis"  for  newspapers  was  a  year  of  intensive  activity  for 
circulation  managers.  The  menacing  white  paper  situation  came  home 
to  the  circulators  with  as  much  force  as  to  their  publishers.  It  became 
necessary  to  make  radical  readjustments,  such  as  the  elimination  returns,  of 
free  copies;  the  conservation  of  every  pound  of  waste,  and  the  adoption  of  new 
policies  in  collections. 

In  meeting  the  conditions  facing  them  the  circulators  have  been  led  more 
and  more  to  a  policy  of  friendly  cooperation  with  competitors  and  with  other 
men  in  the  field  who  have  problems  in  common.  The  year  has  thus  witnessed 
the  organization  of  many  sectional  as.sociaUons,  and  others  are  projected  and 
in  process  of  organization. 

Mail  Deliveries  Demoralized 


Within  recent  months  the  transpor- 
taUon  problem  has  became  serious,  and 
presents  just  now  a  critical  aspect.  '  The 
liailway  Mail  service  has  been  disorgan¬ 
ized,  and  the  withdrawal  of  many  mall 
carrying  trains  from  the  railway  sched¬ 
ules  has  oix;rated  to  upset  previous 
rouUng  plans,  particularly  demoralizing 
the  rural  route  deliveries. 

The  circulators,  generally  speaking, 
have  met  the  hard  problems  of  1917 
.successfully,  and  face  those  of  the  new 
year  without  discouragement.  The  Edi- 
Toit  AND  Publisher  presents  some  opin¬ 
ions  as  to  the  outlook  written  for  this 
issue  by  circulation  managers  closely  in 
touch  with  conditions. 

James  McKeman,  circulation  manager 
the  New  York  World: 

“Nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen  will 
stand  out  from  the  other  years  in  the 
field  of  newspaper  circulation  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  many  problems  that  con¬ 
front  the  circulation  manager  on  both 
the  small  and  large  newspapers.  The 
year  was  marked  by  the  practice  of  the 
most  rigid  economy  and  the  elimination 
of  waste.  The  spirit  of  cooperation  so 
prevalent  among  the  circulation  manag¬ 
ers  of  the  present  day  was  a  great  fac¬ 
tor  towards  this  end  and  the  various  as¬ 
sociations,  City,  State  and  International 
have  fostered  a  feeling  among  circula¬ 
tion  men  that  has  been  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  their  publishers.  That  the  cir¬ 
culation  managers  have  measured  up 
the  new  conditions  brought  about  by 
the  rising  costs  and  the  scarcity  of  news 
print,  I  b<*lieve  the  publishers  generally 
will  agree. 

“The  chief  problems  that  face  the  cir¬ 
culators  for  1918  are  the  inadequate 
facilities  for  transportaion  of  papers  on 
the  railroads  and  the  Railway  Mail 
Service.  The  Second  Class  postage  rate, 
which  is  sceduled  to  come  up  in  July,  is 
of  great  importance  to  circulators,  who 
now  find  considerable  difficulty  in  de¬ 
livering  their  papers  to  the  readers  on 
time  and  ob.stacles  such  as  the  proposed 
new  Second  Class  Postage  rate  cannot 
help  but  add  further  to  their  troubles. 

“Before  circulation  managers  can  be¬ 
gin  to  outline  plans  to  promote  and  de¬ 
velop  circulation  in  1918  these  matters 

must  be  straightened  out,  as  it  means 
considerable  waste  and  loss  when  pa¬ 
pers  are  not  delivered  in  time  to  satis¬ 
fy  the  reading  public. 

“The  war  news  is  no  longer  a  selling 
factor  to  any  marked  degree,  and  will 
probably  not  have  any  great  effect  on 
increased  circulation,  unless  there  is  a 
large  mortality  among  the  United 
States  troops  at  the  front. 

“The  circulation  managers  generally 
throughout  the  entire  country  are 
working  to  improve  the  wretched  con¬ 


ditions  that  exist  through  the  elmina- 
tion  of  train's  and  the  failure  of  the  rail¬ 
road  companies  to  adhere  to  their  train 
.schedules.  This  together  with  the 
.shortage  of  help  among  the  newsdeal¬ 
ers  and  newsboys  brought  on  by  the 
draft  and  the  poor  delivery  given  by  the 
Railway  Mail  Service  are  problems  that 
will  have  to  be  remedied  before  they 
can  expect  to  increase  their  circulations. 
VV'henever  possible  train  service  has 
been  substituted  by  automobile  delivery, 
but  this  means  cannot  be  applied  to  dis¬ 
tant  points,  therefore,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  straighten  out  the  delivery 
systems  before  attempting  to  do  any¬ 
thing  along  the  line  of  promotion. 

“As  far  as  the  home  circulation  is 
concerned  the  newspapers  in  the  larger 
cities  and  smaller  towns  that  have  sur¬ 
vived  what  we  might  term  the  crisis  of 
1917  in  the  newspaper  bu.siness  will  no 
doubt,  be  able  to  show  a  normal  healthy 
increase  in  the  coming  year. 

“While  the  existing  conditions  are  an¬ 
noying  and  detrimental  to  circulation 
they  are  not  insurmountable  and  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  circulatioa  managers  through 
their  persistent  effort  and  hearty  coop¬ 
eration  will  be  able  by  their  continued 
appeals  to  the  proper  authorities  to 
bring  matters  to  a  more  satisfactory 
condition.” 

T.  W.  Clay,  circulation  manager.  New 
York  Evening  Mail: 

“In  the  past  year  the  circulation 
managers  have  had  many  hard  prob¬ 
lems  to  solve.  They  have  played  an 
important  part  in  bringing  their  news¬ 
papers  through  the  high  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Many  ecomomies  have  been  work¬ 
ed  out  to  help  meet  the  situation  in  re- 
duflng  exj)enses.  Cooperation  from  the 
circulation  managers  throughout  the 
I'ountry  has  been  a  great  factor  in  re¬ 
ducing  expenses. 

“Without  a  doubt  there  has  been 
wa.ste  of  money  through  the  old  meth¬ 
ods  of  circulation  departments  in  the 
past.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  branch 
of  the  newspaper  business  that  has 
made  a  more  substantial  showing  in 
reducing  expenses  or  eliminating  waste 
in  the  pa.st  year  than  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment. 

“One  of  the  most  important  and  out- 
.standing  developments  the  circulation 
managers  have  dealt  with  in  the  past 
year  ,in  my  opinion,  is  the  raise  In 
price  and  the  reduction  of  waste  and 
unsold  copies  to  a  figure  that  many  of 
the  circulation  managers  had  thought 
was  impo.ssible  to  do. 

“Many  failed  to  realize  what  a  sav¬ 
ing  could  be  made  until  the  white  paper 
situation  became  .so  critical.  The  ex¬ 
perience  we  have  had  along  these  lines 
has  lieen  very  profitable.  Our  recorcis 
show  for  the  past  year  that  the  Even¬ 


ing  Mail  has  reduced  its  unsold  copies, 
which  includes  lo.ss  in  distribution,  mi.ss- 
iiig  and  delayed  bundle.s,  which  is  large¬ 
ly  due  to  irregular  train  service,  from 
12  Vi  l*er  wmt.  to  le.ss  tlian  2  per  e'en!., 
while  our  net  paid  circulation  shows  an 
increa.se  in  spite  of  the  big  saving  we 
have  made  in  returns  and  unsold  copies, 
with  the  exception  of  outside  of  Great¬ 
er  New  York,  which  exception  is  due  to 
the  raise  iii  price  of  two  cents.  “ 

“Our  prospects  are  now  that  the  com¬ 
ing  year  without  doubt  will  bring  about 
many  more  unusual  conditions  we  have 
never  anticipated.  Should  the  war 
continue  another  year,  obtaining  effici¬ 
ent  help  is  going  to  be  a  great  factor. 

“In  the  first  draft  we  have  already 
lo.st  a  number  of  young  men  employed 
in  the  circulation  department  and  many 
more  are  scheduled  to  go  in  the  second 
draft. 

“Costs  in  the  circulation  department 
for  the  coming  year  are  bound  to  be 
much  greater,  as  the  high  cost  of  living 
brings  al>out  an  increase  in  wages.” 

J.  I’.  Barry,  rirculalion  manager.  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal: 

“I  consider  that  1917  was  a  banner 
year  for  circulators,  as  the  unprece¬ 
dented  demand  for  real  news  cau.sed 
substantial  circulation  gains  all  over 
the  country. 

“Never  were  publishers  called  upon 
to  meet  greater  problems  than  during 
the  pa.st  year,  and  in  their  hour  of  need 
they  turned  to  their  circulation  man¬ 
agers  to  help  them  meet  the  heavy  bur¬ 
den  of  increa.sed  expense  without 
cheapening  their  product. 

“Spurred  by  necessity  giant  strides 
were  made  in  promoting  efficency,  so 
that  to-day  the  publishing  business 
ranks  with  the  most  efficiently  con¬ 
ducted  enterprises  in  the  country. 

“Returns  have  been  eliminated,  free 
copies  cut  off,  pre.ss-room  and  mailing- 
room  waste  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
in  many  cases  prices  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced. 

“Never  again  will  publishers  revert 
to  the  old  wasteful  practices,  and  in 
consequence  the  results  of  the  lesson 


which  they  were  forced  to  learn  in  1917, 
will  endure-  long  after  the  strain  of 
meeting  the  high  co.sts  of  that  year  are 
forgotten. 

“The  labor  .shortage  is  the  big  prob¬ 
lem  which  confronts  us  to-day;  already 
the  .scarcity  of  carrier  boys  is  serious, 
and  grows  worse  each  day. 

“Great  inconvenience  is  being  caused 
by  the  numerous  chamges  in  railroad 
.schedules,  and  by  the  discontinuing  of 
trains.  Circulation  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments  are  kept  busy  changing  the 
time  of  going  to  press  on  each  edition 
to  meet  the  changed  conditions. 

“We  have  lost  a  large  number  of 
subscribers  on  account  of  poor  postal 
service.  For  some  months  past  this 
service  has  become  steadily  worse,  and 
complaints  seem  to  produce  no  effect. 

“While  I  consider  the  new  Second- 
class  Po.stage  Rate  law  very  unjust,  in 
my  opinion  it  will  not  seriously  hurt 
the  newspaper  business,  but  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  a  “knock-out”  blow  for 
many  magazine  publishers. 

“We  propose  to  continue  our  policy 
of  promoting  the  circulations  of  the 
Providence  Journal  and  the  Evening 
Bulletin  by  means  of  unremitting  ef¬ 
forts  to  improve  the  service  to  our 
readers,  by  dividing  our  territory  into 
districts  controlled  by  the  circulation 
department,  .so  that  we  can  carry  out 
a  more  intensive  campaign  of  develop¬ 
ment,  and  by  canvassing  the  papers  on 
their  own  merits. 

“Our  war  news  has  been  a  big  selling 
factor,  a.s  evidenced  by  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  gains  which  we  made  in  circula¬ 
tion  during  the  past  year.” 

George  H.  Reynolds,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  New  Bedford  Standard: 

“Outstanding  developments  during 
1917  in  the  field  of  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  have  been  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  no-return  rule,  increasing  circula¬ 
tion  expense,  numerous  advances  in  re¬ 
tail  and  wholesale  prices,  and  surpris¬ 
ingly  large  number  of  reports  of  record 
circulation  gains. 

“Circulation  managers  in  general 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


** Lerttst  and  Btst  l^rwspapsr  Jnduttrial  Adx^ertiting  Attnty" 

T  Permanent  weekly  industrial  pages 

1  among  non-regular  advertisers. 

T  Solicitors  of  Industrial  Advertising 

1  for  Rotogravure  Sections  and  Sun- 
\  day  Magazine  Sections. 

C 

T  High  Class  Special  Editions  handled 
for  leading  newspapers  in  the  larger 

1  cities  only  when  there  is  a  special 
reason  for  their  publication  and 
where  the  Publisher  is  willing  to 
make  the  Edition  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative  from  a  news  standpoint. 

— Entire  supervision  of  news  and 
mechanical  ends  given  when 
requested. 

C 

[T  All  Industrial  advertising  solicited 
on  an  indirect  result  general  pub- 
11  licity  basis  somewhat  along  the  same 

lines  that  Trade  Journal,  Bill  Board  ^ 

and  Street  Car  advertising  is  secured. 

No  campaigns  conducted  in  cities 
having  a  population  of  less  than 

200,000. 

JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  COMPANY 

1  Main  Ofllee,  Ninth  Floor,  Uezter  Dnilding,  Bonton,  Maaa. 

1  Branch  Offleea. — Boom  1022 — .V)  Broad  Ht..  New  York  ; — North  American 

Buildina  I’blladelphia ; — Herald  and  Traveler  Building,  Boaton  000-8 

Equitable  Building,  Baltimore; — Courier  Journal  Olllce  Building,  Lonla- 
Tille; — Timea  Diapatch  Building,  Richmond; — Gonatitutlon  Building,  At¬ 
lanta. 
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Edward  James  Cattell,  Chief  Statistician  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
reports  that  there  are  in  Philadelphia  approximately  380,000  homes. 

The  net  paid  daily  average  circulation  of  “The  Hullelin”  for  the  month 
of  December  was  370,221  copies  a  day. 


“Concentration  is  the  Nation’s  Watchword 


Dominate 

Philadelphia 

You  can  dominate  Philadelphia 
at  one  cost  by  concentrating  in 

The  BULLETIN 

The  newspaper  “nearly  everybody”  reads 


Net  paid  daily  average  for  December 


370,221 


COPIES 
A  DAY 


“7Vi^  Philadelphia  Bulletin  has  the  largest  2c  circulaUon  m  the  East" 

WILLIAM  L.  McLEAN,  Publisher 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  CHICAGO  OFFICE 

Dan  A.  Carroll  J.  E.  Verree 

Tribune  Building  Steger  Building 
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YEAR  OF  READJUSTMENTS 
FOR  CIRCULATION  MEN 

(Continued  from  page  10) 
have  learned  many  lessons  because  of 
‘grim  necessity,’  and  have  been,  as  a 
rule,  surprised  to  find  that  so  many 
drastic  reforms  have  tended  to  make 
increased  sales  rather  than  losses. 

“Publications  where  the  circulation 
manager  has  complete  control  of  his 
department,  have  made  during  the  past 
two  years,  notable  strides,  and  have 
coped  with  changing  conditions  more 
succe.ssfully'  than  has  the  circulation 
manager  with  restricted  authority. 

“The  year  1918  has  apparently  a 
larger  crop  of  ‘troubles’  or  problems 
than  is  u.sual  for  a  starter. 

“Twenty  per  cent,  curtailment  in 
Eastern  train  service  is  apparently  the 
first  hard  bump  for  the  metropolitan 
papers.  But  what  is  poison  for  them 
may  be  food  for  the  smaller  city  dailies. 

“I  believe  that  the  Second-class  Post¬ 
age  Rate  law  may  prove  to  be  eventual¬ 
ly  another  blessing  in  di.sguise  to  the 
‘misguided  brothers'  who  .sell  their  prod¬ 
uct  for  less  than  the  ‘home  town’  price. 
Why  not  charge  more  for  mail  sub¬ 
scriptions? 

“Among  the  other  problems  many  of 
us  now  have  are  trying  to  make  gains 
or  receipts  keep  pace  with  increasing 
costs  of  help  (carriers  as  well  as  mail- 
room  and  office),  supplies,  etc. 

“The  circulation  gains  on  the  Stand¬ 
ard  during  the  past  ten  years  have 
been  obtained  largely  through  carrier 
promotion  work. 

“War  news  is  still  the  most  jmrK)rtant 
.selling  factor. 

“Recently  we  raised  the  price  of  the 
Sunday  edition  from  3  to  5  cents  a  copy, 
and  from  $1.50  per  year  to  $2.50.  The 
net  paid  .sale  for  December  under  the 
new  price  was  greater  than  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  year. 

“I  believe  1918  is  going  to  b<'  a  big 
year  for  newspapers;  not  nece.ssarily 
from  a  dollars-and-c-ents  .standpoint, 
but  in  general. 

“Publishers  have  learned  how  to  m’e<  t 
new  conditions  and  advancing  co.st.s  if 
not  by  increasing  adverti.sing  rates  en¬ 
tirely,  then  by  advancing  circulation 
price.?,  rtd&il,  or  whole.sale,  and  effect¬ 
ing  many  economies  in  all  departments 
of  publication.’’ 

H.  M.  Wheeler,  circulation  manager, 
Hartford  Times: 

“In  the  field  of  new.spaper  circulation, 
the  outstanding  development  during  the 
pa.st  year  has  been  economy.  All  circu¬ 
lation  men  have  been  forced  to  try  and 
make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
one  grew  before. 

“Reduction  in  mailing-room  cxpcn.se 
ha-s  been  made  by  the  u.se  of  patented 
tie-ropes,  using  left-over  copies  and 
news  print  wa.ste  in  place  of  kraft  pa¬ 
per  for  single  wrapr>ors  and  bundle.?. 
Other  economics  have  been  made  by 
f'Utting  off  returns  and  complimentary 
li.st,  and  raising  the  i)ricc  on  cut-rate 
sub.scriptions. 

“The  high  problem  that  faces  the 
circulator.?  for  1918  is  the  distribution 
of  papers  to  mail  sub.scribers.  This  al- 
.?o  applies  to  the  distribution  of  papers 
that  go  by  baggage  and  express.  One 
local  morning  paper  has  already  been 
forced  to  cover  by  auto  a  number  of 
towns  within  a  distance  of  twenty  milcg 
from  Hartford.  Every  day  we  hear  of 
trains  being  taken  off  that  very  seri¬ 
ously  effects  the  newspapers. 

“Another  outstanding  problem  is  the 
increased  Second-cla.?3  Postage  liate 
law,  scheduled  to  take  effect  July  1.  To 
large  metropolitan  dailies  this  is  indeed 
a  very  serious  problem.  Fortunately,  Jt 
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FEATURES  GAIN  IN  FAVOR 


is  hard  to  obtain  and  when  delivery 
problems  are  most  annoying.  The  cir¬ 
culation  men  pledged  themselves  as  will¬ 
ing  to  do  their  utmost  to  keep  circu¬ 
lation  departments  up  to  the  highest 
standards. 

The  Association  will  meet  quarterly — 
in  January,  April,  July,  and  October  of 
each  year — for  di.scussion  of  problems 
and  methods  to  be  employed  for  the 
t)enefit  of  circulation  departments.  July 
will  be  the  annual  meeting  month  for 
reports  of  officers,  directors,  etc.,  of  the 
.V.s.sociation. 

The  following  is  a  li.st  of  the  charter 
members: 

Wiley  15.  Raker,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Obst'rver;  M.  de  C.  Coiner,  Charlotte 
(K.  C.)  Observer;  C.  J.  Steed,  Raleigh 
(N.  O.)  News  and  Observer;  T.  D.  Jack- 
.son,  Charlotte  (X.  C.)  News;  F.  R.  Iy)ng, 
Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Dispatch;  J.  L.  Er¬ 
win,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State;  J.  O.  Gard¬ 
ner,  Roanoke  (V’a.)  Times  and  World- 
News;  J.  P.  Rawley,  High  Point  (N.  C.) 
Flnterprise;  N.  N.  Hill,  Norfolk  (Va.) 

I.,edger-Di.?patch;  Bradley  L.  Welfare, 
Win.?ton-Salem  (N.  C.)  Twin  City  Sen¬ 
tinel;  J.  F.  Hurley,  Salisbury  (N.  C.) 
Po.st;  J.  C.  Peace,  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Daily  News;  E.  B.  Jeffress,  Green.sboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News;  M.  K.  Duerson, 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  News;  Walter  Geiger, 
Bristol  (Va.-Tenn.)  Herald-Courier; 
James  E.  Moore,  Portsmouth  (Va.) 
Star;  Edward  Gans  (honorary  meml»er). 
The  Editor-  and  Publisher. 


will  affect  the  Hartford  Times  but  very 
little,  as  we  send  but  261  papers  outside 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

“We  plan  to  promote  and  develop 
circulation  in  1918;  first,  by  printing 
the  best  paper  we  know  how;  second, 
by  distributing  our  papers  with  the 
greatest  possible  dispatch,  and,  third, 
by  keeping  our  carrier  boys  enthused 
by  cash-prize  offers,  etc. 

“Interest  in  the  war  news  is  still 
very  great,  but  it  will  take  news  of  the 
most  vital  importance  to  secure  many 
more  new  readers.” 


Internatianal  Syndicate  Reports  War  Has 
Not  .\ffecte(l  Their  Business. 


CIRCULATORS  FORM 
TRI-STATE  BODY 


Circulation  Managers  from  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Meet  at  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
and  Organize  Association. 


Circulation  managers  representing 
daily  new.spaper.?  in  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  met  Tues¬ 
day  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  launched 
the  Virginia-Carolinas  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  .\s.sociation. 

Wiley  B.  Baker,  of  the  Charlotte  (N. 
C.)  Observer,  was  elected  president;  J. 
P.  Rawley,  of  the  High  Point  (N.  C.)  En- 
teri)rise,  was  elected  vice-president,  and 


‘‘The  Star-Spangled  Banner 

WAS  WRITTEN  IN 

Baltimore  k  Harbor 


Wiley  B.  Baker. 


Partial  riew  of  Fort  McHenry  from  the  water,  **The  Star-Spangled  Banner  still  waves* 


J.  O.  Gardner,  of  the  Roanoke  Time.?, 
was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Following  the  election  of  officers  the 
new  association  extended  a  complimen¬ 
tary  vote  to  Edward  Gans,  of  The  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher,  for  his  untiring  ef¬ 
forts  on  liehalf  of  the  circulation  man¬ 
agers  of  daily  newspaper.?.  He  was  elect- 
(mI  an  honorary  memlier  of  the  A.s.socia- 
tion. 

Several  of  the  circulation  men  were 
previ-nted  from  attending  the  afternoon 
si's.sion,  Ix-cause  of  the  unusual  trans- 
jKirfation  condition.?,  due  largely  to  the 
exceedingly  cold  weather.  The  ones  who 
were  comiK-lled  by  circum.stances  to  be 
absent,  however,  had  their  names  placed 
on  the  meml)er.ship  li.st,  becaufw  up  to 
that  time  they  had  all  shown  hearty 
support  of  the  movement. 

Discu.s.sions  on  mail  service  developed 
the  fact  that  new’spapers  were  suffering 
greatly  through  loss  of  subscriptions  be¬ 
cause  of  the  mail-delivery  difficulties. 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  was  com¬ 
mended  for  its  effort  to  effect  better 
postal  service. 

Pre.sident  Baker  offered  a  resolution 
placing  the  As.sociation  on  record  as 
unreservedly  .supporting  publi.shers  in 
these  trying  times  when  competent  help 


T  WAS  d 


uring  the  bombardment  ot  rort 
^  McHenry,  Septeniher  14,  1814,  that  FRANCIS  SCOTT 
KEY,  prisoner  on  a  British  nian-o-war,  wrote  his  immortal  song. 
Surely  that  welcome  glimpse  of  Old  Glory,  “gallantly  streaming” 
over  the  historic  Baltimore  fort,  was  the  ideal  setting  for  the 
birth  of  our  national  anthem  ! 

Fort  McHenry  is  still  here.  The  Star-Spangled 

Banner  “still  waves”  from  a  tall  mast  on  the  identical  spot  from 
which  it  sent  out  courage  and  inspiration  to  Francis  .Scott  Key. 

Bnitimore,  during  the  War  of  1H12,  was  a  city  of  .50,(K)0 
|>opiiIation.  Tinlay,  one  Baltimore  ncwspn))er  ha.s  a  strictly 
liK-al  circulation  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  in  1812!  This  one  paper  fiirnislH's  the  means  of  effect¬ 
ively  carrying  your  message  into  nearly  all  of  Baltimore's 
approximately  9(),0(K)  white  and  Knglish-speaking  homes. 

For  Greater  lialtimore  me 


The  Baltimore  News 


Net  Daily  Circulation  for  December  90,867 
Net  Sunday  Circulation  for  December  89,830 

DAN  A.  CARROLL  ^  J.  E.  LUTZ 

F.attem  Representative  I  Western  Representative 

Tribune  BuUdine  Ia  _  J  y\  t  First  NatM  Bank  Bldr. 

New  York  ^  ^  Cliicafo 
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1917  Advertising  Records 

New  York  Morning  Newspapers 


CLASSIFICATION  ^ 

1 

i 

TIMES 

liinc*N 

.World 

•  ! 

IJiit'N  j 

1 

American 

.\Kiitr  I.liit'N 

Herald 

.\Kiitc  l.iiiVN 

Tribune 

Sun 

\Kufe  Miiei* 

Dry  Goods  and  Specialty  Shops. .  . 

3,198,348 

2,446,585 

2,243,098 

400,437 

1,688,363 

1,232,595 

733,952 

Financial . 

1,216,583 

1,207,670 

419,968 

447,435 

453,236 

471,761 

Real  Estate  and  Bldg.  Material.  . .  . 

851,802 

423,487 

983,095 

1 05,456 

245,847 

Automobiles  . 

975,827 

444,891 

610,772 

451,298 

237,413 

643,073 

Publications  . 

619,708 

176,023 

84,484 

33,712 

242,207 

200,337 

Resorts,  Hotel  and  Restaurants.  .  .  . 

495,373 

344,207 

199,514 

35  1,906 

204,921 

164,157 

Men’s  Furnishings . 

353,084 

263,815 

194,333 

59,3  74 

271,069 

66,843 

Miscellaneous  Display . . . 

336,940 

247,706 

204,761 

148,700 

196,601 

201,630 

Musical  Instruments . 

3o5,653 

200,701 

253,127 

34,909 

171,071 

99,062 

Transportation  . 

241,746 

147,551 

127,985 

160,959 

192,642 

147,764 

Foodstuffs  and  Confections . 

177,126 

82,478 

1 1 5,063 

31,969 

75,893 

27,019 

Schools . 

165,862 

156,955 

78,405 

43,579 

87,1 15 

1 13,801 

Office  Appliances . 

1 5  0, 1 33 

25,992 

6,003 

4,372 

47,910 

1 6, 1 3  1 

Boots  and  Shoes . 

130,129 

70,931 

87,829 

23,303 

21,105 

21,350 

Tobacco  . 

121,928 

97,468 

120,423 

5,466 

70,410 

55,221 

Beverages  . 

100,875 

70,013 

49,692 

32,030 

29,313 

31,184 

Charity  and  Religion . 

85,164 

63,954 

47,296 

63,674 

64, 1 1 5 

31,283 

Public  Service . 

61,998 

41,141 

42,447 

41,431 

41,975 

40,047 

Total  Agate  Lines . 

9,944,147 

6,152,181 

5,289,156 

4,605,575 

' 

3,745,047 

3,310,462 

Other  Classifications . 

2,581,751 

7,588,864 

4,01 1,5l6 

2,703,723 

899,884 

821,237 

Complete  Total  Agate  Lines .... 

Less  Help  and  Situation  Wanted 

12,525,898 

13,741,045 

1  9,300,672 

'  7,309,298 

4,644,931 

I  4,131,699 

1 

Advertisements  . 

1  728,427 

1  5,111,098 

1  1,317,524 
! 

1  1,495,930 

1 

58,965 

1  14,506 

I 

Total  Agate  Lines,  Less  Help  and 

1 

1 

I 

1' 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Situations  Wanted . 

111,797,471 

1 

1  8,629,947 

1 

1  7,983,148 

I 

!  5,813,368 

_ 

1  4,585,966 

1  4,117,193 

! 

In  November  and  December,  1917,  the  New  York  Times  published  a  greater 
total  volume  of  advertising  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper 
2,276,134  agate  lines  (7,689  columns.) 


Advertising  Record 

0l|r  Nrut  fork  0iinpH 

Agate  Lines 

1917  . *12,525,898 

1916 . 11,552,496 

1915  .  9,682,562 

1914  .  9,164,771 

*The  sum  received  for  advertising  in  The  New  York  Times  is  much 
greater  than  that  received  by  any  other  New  York  newspaper — 
probably  more  than  by  any  other  newspaper  in  the  world. 


Other  1917  Records 

(Ihr  Nrut  Uurk  ®tmra 

> 

Circulation— Net  Sales  127,703,532  copies 


Paper  Consumed 
Ink  Consumed 


Average  Daily  and  Sunday  357.225 

69,326,113  pounds 
1,285,472  pounds 
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SPHINX  CLUB  HONORS 
MEN  IN  SERVICE 


New  York’s  Veteran  Advertii^inK  Club 
Opens  New  Y’ear  with  Rousinf;  Patri- 
otir  Ran(|uet  Herbert  Kaufman 
Delivers  Fine  Address. 


Body  Blows  from  Herbert  Kaufman 
Ameri<-a  must  win  thi.s  war. 

We  must  sf-ll  oursr’lve.s  tliirty-five 
years  of  wasted  time. 

The  nation  which  horw.s  to  win 
this  war  must  ix-  a  ju.st  l>ut  men-il- 
less  judge  of  ability. 

War  signs  no  contract.s.  We  mu.st 
fight  with  the  fitte.st  w<;ap<m.s. 

liesf-rved  s<at.s  for  |>ast  jx^rfortn- 
ances  arc  not  valid  during  1918. 

History  is  written  at  leisure,  but 
it  is  made  in  a  jiffy. 

I'ime  i.s  wearing  a  spiked  helmet. 
Delay  is  di.sa.ster. 


Patriotic  enthu.siasm  ran  high  at  the 
one  hundred  and  flft.v-eighth  dinner  of 
the  Sphinx  Club,  held  Tue.sday  night, 
at  the  Waldorf-.Xstoria  Hotel.  And 
there  w;us  every  re.'i.son  that  it  should. 

The  liiinc(uc't  hall  was  l)eautifully 
decorated  with  .\meric:in  flags.  The 
setting  for  the  rousing  scenes  which 
followed  was  ix-rfect. 

The  formal  part  of  the  programme 
ojK-ned  with  a  toa.st  to  Pre.sident  Wil¬ 
son,  i>ropf)s<'d  by  Preston  P.  Dynn, 
president  and  toa.stma.ster.  Tribute  was 
then  p.iid  to  the  five  members  of  the 
club  who  are  in  the  nation’s  service. 
They  are  Col.  C.  W.  Smith,  Charles  !>■- 
Itham,  jr.,  Itichard  H.  Waldo,  Barrett 
.\ndrews,  and  Carroll  J.  Swan.  A  silk 


service  flag  In  their  honor  was  dis¬ 
played  over  the  speakers'  table. 

BELI,  STSTE.M’S  great  WORK. 

N.  C.  Kingsbury’s  vice-president  of 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph, 
was  the  fir.st  speaker.  He  told  the  story 
of  the  splendid  work  the  Bell  system 
has  done  in  meeting  war  conditions, 
esTx'iially  in  Washington  and  in  the 
city  where  army  camps  are  located. 
He  declared  that  the  army  alone  can¬ 
not  win  the  war.  Food  conservation 
alone  will  not  do  It.  The  whole  country 
must  work  in  harmonious  coiiperatlon, 
he  said.  Then  the  war  will  be  won. 
Mr.  Kingsbury  aci-ornpanied  his  excel¬ 
lent  talk  with  a  motion-picture  entitled, 
"Whispering  Wires  of  War,"'  which 
show’cd  the  work  of  the  Signal  Corps. 

fleorge  Edward  Smith,  president  of 
the  Royal  Typewriter  Company,  and 
president  of  the  American  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association,  discus.sed  “New  Fac¬ 
tors  in  the  Commerce  of  the  United 
St.ates.’’  Ho  said  that  America’s  pros¬ 
perity  to-day  was  entirely  the  result 
of  the  war.  He  appealed  for  prepared- 
ne.ss  in  business.  Now  is  the  time  to 
prepare  for  the  export  trade  after  the 
w,ar,  he  said.  He  told  how  other  coun¬ 
tries  have  created  hoards  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  how  vigorous  campaigns 
are  being  mapped  out  to  handle  world 
commerce  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  Germany  has 
organized  a  government  adverti.sing 
board,  and  is  to-day  making  plans  to 
engage  in  a  world-wide  adverti.sing 
campaign  after  the  war  to  regain  the 
markets  lo.st  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

"We  must  sell  America  to  the  world,” 
s.iid  Mr.  Smith.  "We  are  the  bankers 
of  the  world.  We  are  rapidly  building 
up  a  merchant  marine.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  Is  before  us.  Now  Is  the  time 


In  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

THE 

EVENING  STAR  IS  IT 

A  consolidation  of  the  EVENING  STAR,  established  1889, 
and  the  EVENING  ENTERPRISE,  established  1883,  just 
effected  combines  into  one  daily  a  bigger  and  better 

EVENING  STAR 

scintillating  more  brilliantly  than  ever  for  the  readers  and 
advertisers.  Covers  Dutchess  County,  population  nearly 

100,000 

and  the  many  thriving  communities  in  adjoining  counties 
as  well. 

THE  POUGHKEEPSIE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

A.  A.  PARKS,  General  Manager 
New  York  Office:  Chicago  Office: 

Frank  R.  Northrup,  225  Fifth  Avenue  Advertising  Bldg.,  E.  J.  Powers,  Mgr. 

Referring  to  this  consolidation,  Mr.  A.  A.  Parks  writes: 

"To  Mr.  John  A.  McCarthy,  of  .V)  Hast  42d  St..  New  York,  belongs 
a  very  large  share  in  the  work  of  combining  these  two  iiropcrtics. 
.Mr.  .Mcf'arthy,  who  is  a  skillcil  (li|iIoniat  and  a  marvel  of  jiatience. 
jirofxised  the  merging  of  these  new'spapers’  two  years  ago.  At  that 
time  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  Eagle  and  Ncws-I’rcss  (Ixith  then  in 
Poughkeepsie  moniing  field)  to  combine.  From  time  to  time  Mr. 
McCarthy  has  l)cen  a  visitor  to  Poughkeepsie  on  this  mission,  and  he 
is  now  well  known  by  our  leading  business  and  professional  men.  Mis 
success  in  finally  bringing  about  tbc  merger  is  a  great  credit  to  him 
and  he  will  receive  the  hearty  congratulations  of  his  friends. 


to  prepare  in  business.” 

Thomas  J.  Wat.son,  president  of  the 
Computing,  Tabulating,  Recording 
Company,  of  New  York,  was  the  next 
speaker.  He  gave  a  common-sense  talk 
on  "Democracy  on  Buslne.ss.”  He  told 
how  business  In  recent  years  has  pro- 
grcs.sed  on  its  merits  and  how  service 
has  become  a  business  by-word.  He 
told  how  cooperation  to-day  Is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  He  pointed 
out  how  the  democratization  of  busi- 
ne.ss  has  resulted  In  both  capital  and 
labor  getting  a  squarcr  deal. 

Herbert  Kaufman,  the  celebrated 
writer  and  orator,  was  the  last  speaker. 
He  speaks  as  well  as  he  writes.  He  dc- 
liveix*d  a  characteri.stie.ally  splendid 
talk,  punctuated  with  sharp  epigrams, 
on  .selling  the  war  to  ourselves.  He  de- 
clar*“d  that  his  country  must  take 
stock.  It  must  not  tolerate  delay  or 
IncfTlcIency.  The  mo.st  able  must  lead 
and  serve.  We  must  concentrate  our¬ 
selves  to  the  task  of  ending  the  war, 
he  .said.  And  he  added,  we  have  a 
great  big  Job.  ‘But  we’ll  do  It,”  he 
concluded. 


Roosevelt  to  .Address  Iowa  FMitors 
Col.  Roosevelt  will  be  one  of  the  big 
speakers  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Iowa  Press  A.ssociatlon,  which  will 
lx:  held  in  Des  Moines  February  9-11. 
Secretary  G.  L.  Caswell  says  he  hopes 
to  be  able  to  obtain  Secretary  Franklin 
K.  Lane  as  another  .speaker. 


PUBLISHER'S  SON  MURDERED 


John  W.  Jewell,  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  Kil¬ 
led  at  (]amp  Funston,  Kan. 

One  of  the  four  men  murdered  last 
Friday  night  at  Camp  Fun.ston,  Kan., 
by  Captain  Lewis  R.  IVTiisler,  was  John 
W.  Jewell,  son  of  H.  S.  Jewell,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader. 
Young  Mr.  Jewell  worked  at  one  time 
on  the  New  York  Times  under  T.  D. 
Taylor,  at  that  time  advertising  manag¬ 
er.  In  the  letter  dated  Jan.  9,  to  a 
friend  In  New  York,  the  cider  Mr.  Jew¬ 
ell  wrote: 

"John  Is  out  at  Camp  Funston  run¬ 
ning  an  army  paper,  ’Trench  and  Camp,’ 
for  the  War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A. 

“  ‘Trench  and  Camp’  is  published  week¬ 
ly  in  each  of  the  sixteen  cantonments. 
A  weekly  paper  Is  not  what  the  military 
authorities  need,  and  John  has  worked 
out  a  practical  plan  for  developing  all 
of  these  papers  into  dailie.s.  He  Is  go¬ 
ing  to  Washington  In  a  few  days  to  lay 
it  before  the  higher  authorities  and 
hopes  to  get  an  appointment  to  super¬ 
vise  the  developments.” 

Young  Mr.  Jewell  was  part  owner  of 
the  Springfield  Leader. 


Leaves  Filhridge  Association 
H.  M.  Thurber  Is  no  longer  with  the 
Ft  bridge  As.sociation  of  Artists. 


February  7,  1918 

OTasJfjington  tKimes; 

Will  Increase 
Its  Advertising  Rates  to 

14c  flat 

U[)on  its  change  of  ownershij)  last  summer,  The 
Washington  Times  immediately  became  a  member  of 
the  A.  H.  U. — has  already  doubled  its  circulation — 
and  has  recorded  the  following  advertising  gains: 


July .  82,720 

August . 112,889 

September  . 1 19,620 

October . 168,201 

November  . . 1 53,652 

December  . 214,633 


TOTAL . 851,715 


One  or  two  of  these  monthly  gains  have  been  first  or 
second  in  gains  recorded  by  all  newspapers  tlirougli- 
oiit  the  United  States  for  that  jieriod. 

ARTHUR  BRISRAXK 
Editor  and  Owner 
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AN  UNEQUALED  RECORD 

OF 

ADVERTISING  GAINS 

MADE  BY 

The  New  York  Morning  Telegraph 

The  World* s  Only  Amusement  Daily  Newspaper 

An  essential  publication  for  a  clientele  constitutinj;  the 

GREATEST  GROUP  OF  BUYERS  OF  HIGH-CLASS  PRODUCTS 
POSSIBLE  TO  REACH  THROUGH  ANY  MEDIUM  IN  AMERICA 

'The  only  publication  in  close  and  constant  touch  with  the  men  and  women  of 

THE  STAGE,  MOVING  PICTURES  AND  SPORTS 

and  who  comprise  many  thousands  of  the  highest  salaried  individuals  living.  Appreciation 
of  the  unique  position  of  The  Morning  Telegraph  is  why  the  highest  class  Merchants, 
Automobile  Manufacturers  and  Financial  Houses  are  liberal  advertisers  in  its  columns 


DURING  THE  YEAR  1917 

The  Morning  Telegraph 

Gained  in  Paid  Advertising 

616,963  AGATE  LINES,  OR  2,099  COLUMNS  OVER  1916 

(And  this  notwithstanding  that  1916  was  the  most  prosperous  of  all  the  80  preceding  years  of  continuous 

publication) 

AS  THE  PUBLICATION  VITAL  TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE 
MOTION  PICTURE  INDUSTRY 

This  Class  of  Advertising  Showed  a  Gain  Greater  Than  That  Made 
by  All  Publications  Carrying  Film  Announcements  COMBINED 

The  Principal  Gains  as  Follows: 

Motion  Pictures  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Other  Amusements 

Automobiles  -------- 

Financial  -  -  -  .- 

Dry  Goods  and  Other  General  Merchandise  .  -  - 

Turf  and  Sports  ------- 


102  Per  Cent 
38  Per  Cent 
163  Per  Cent 
21  Per  Cent 
27  Per  Cent 
33  Per  Cent 
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PROPOSED  RATE  FOR 
A.  B.  C.  SERVICE 

New  Schedules  That  Will  Be  Submit¬ 
ted  to  Mail  Vote  of  Members  Cal¬ 
culated  to  Defray  Illcrea^ed  Cost 
of  Maintenance. 


IJi  accoidajice  with  the  detcnniuatiun 
of  the  recent  convention  of  the  Audit 
Jiurcau  of  Circulations,  the  proposition 
to  increase  the  dues  of  publisher  nxeiu- 
bcis  will  be  submitted  to  a  mail  refer¬ 
endum.  It  is  aimed  to  expand  the  pres¬ 
ent  income  of  the  A.  D.  C.  by  at  least 


^35,UUU  annually,  that  the  growing  ex¬ 
penses  oi  service  may  be  met,  and  tiie 
service  Kept  at  least  as  eihcieut  as  it  is 
now.  Xiie  accompaiiymg  schedules  show 
just  how  tlie  proposed  increase  will  af- 
leet  the  various  publishers 

1  lie  newspaper  scheaule  sliall  apply 
to  six-Uay  issues  only,  20  per  cent,  of  tne 
rale  to  be  paid  lor  each  Sunday,  weekly, 
semi-weeKiy,  or  tri-weekly  issue.  The 
coimmtiee  acclares  that  with  only  the 
present  income  it  will  be  impossible  to 
iiiaiiuam  iis  present  eiiiciency,  and  that 
II  llie  membersnip  reject  tne  proposal 
tiie  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  reauce 
the  exponses  to  meet  the  income.  There 
is  no  intention  to  create  a  sinking  fund. 


NEWSPAl'KUS. 


I’reseat  rate: 

Service: 

Week. 

I’ropused 

itarij. 

Uiiw  rate: 
Week. 

Yearly. 

12 

::uu,(>00  circulatiou  or  mure . . 

^i2,U0 

12 

luU.UUU,  lean  lliau  2UU,UVU . 

•ilG.UU 

xu.uu 

52U.U0 

14 

luu.uuu,  leaa  tliau  lOU.UUU . 

7.UU 

5U4.U0 

io 

ou,uou,  laau  lou.uoo  . 

::gu.uu 

u.uu 

Slk.OO 

IG 

less  tUau  uU.UOO . 

ioG.UU 

4.UU 

2U5.UU 

17 

ieb6  Uiaii  l!o»0UU . 

lul.uu 

a.uo 

loG.UU 

IS 

lU.UUU,  leas  Ilian  lO.lKH) . 

ift.UU 

2.UU 

lU 

leeitf  than  10»UUU . 

than  o»U0U  circuiaUou  . 

52. UU 

1.5U 

7fi>.U0 

:!0 

2G.U0 

1.00 

52.00 

MAGAZl.NKS. 


I'resent  rate: 

Pruiiosed  new  rate. 

Service : 

Week. 

Yearly. 

Less  10 Vi. 

Lc*-*!!  15%. 

\>  eck. 

Yearly. 

1 

500.000  circulation  or  more  . . . 

$10.00 

:^4G8.00 

;(442.00 

$11.50 

$598.00 

2 

200,000,  less  ttiau  000,000  . 

u.uo 

4G^.0d 

421.20 

307.80 

10.35 

538.20 

2 

200,000,  less  Uian  200,000  . 

b.UO 

41G.U0 

574.40 

353.00 

0.20 

478.40 

4 

100,000,  less  tlian  200,000  . 

7.00 

304.00 

527. GO 

300.40 

8.05 

418.GO 

5 

100,000,  less  tliau  100,000  . 

G.OO 

312.00 

280.80 

2G5.20 

G.OO 

358.80 

G 

70,000,  less  tliau  100,000  . 

5.00 

2G0.0U 

234.00 

221.00 

5.75 

2U1I.0U 

7 

50.00U,  leaa  than  75.0UU . 

4.00 

2UJS.00 

187.20 

170.80 

4.00 

239.20 

a 

20,000,  less  Uiao  00,000  . 

2.50 

JdU.OO 

2.88 

149.76 

0 

10,000,  less  tkan  20,000  . 

1.50 

78,00 

1.73 

8U.VG 

10 

0,000,  less  tlian  10,000  . 

1.00 

52.00 

1.15 

59.80 

11 

Less  than  0,000  circulation . 

.50 

20.00 

1.00 

52.00 

CLASS. 

,  TRADE 

A.NU  TECU.NICAL. 

Present  rate. 

Proposed  new  rate. 

Service: 

Week. 

Yearly. 

Less  10%. 

Less  15%. 

Week. 

Yearly. 

1 

000,000  circulation  or  more  . . . 

$10.00 

|;520.00 

$408.00 

$442.00 

$10.00 

$520.00 

2 

250.0UU,  less  than  500,000  . 

0.00 

408.00 

421.20 

397.80 

0.00 

468.00 

2 

200,000,  less  tlian  200,000  . 

8.00 

41G.UU 

374.40 

453.60 

8.00 

416.00 

4 

150,000,  less  tban  200,000  . 

7.00 

304.00 

327.00 

309.40 

7.00 

364.00 

5 

100,000,  less  tban  150,000  . 

6.00 

312.00 

280.80 

205.20 

6.00 

812.00 

G 

75,000.  lei»8  tban  100,000  . 

5.00 

2G0.00 

234.00 

221.00 

5.00 

260.00 

7 

50,000,  less  tban  75.000  . 

4.00 

208.00 

187.20 

170.80 

4.00 

208.00 

8 

25,000,  lesa  than  50.000  . 

2.50 

130.00 

3.50 

182.00 

U 

10,000,  less  tban  25,000  . 

1.50 

78.00 

2.40 

124.80 

10 

5.000,  less  tlian  10.000  . 

1.00 

52,00 

1.60 

83.20 

11 

Less  tban  5.000  circulation . 

.50 

2C.00 

1.00 

52.00 

FARM 

PAPERS. 

Present  rate. 

Proposed  new  rate. 

Service : 

Week. 

Yearly. 

Less  10%. 

15%. 

Week. 

1 

500,000  circulation  or  more  . . . 

$10.00 

$520.00 

$408.00 

$442.00 

$10.00 

$520.00 

2 

250,000.  less  than  500,000  . 

9.00 

4GS.00 

421.20 

397.80 

9.00 

468.00 

3 

200.000,  less  than  250.000  . 

8.00 

410.00 

374.40 

4.53  00 

8.00 

416.00 

4 

150,000,  less  than  200,000  . 

7.00 

304.00 

327.00 

300.40 

7.00 

304.00 

5 

100,000,  less  than  1.50,000  . 

0.00 

280.80 

105.20 

6.00 

312.00 

75,000.  less  than  100,000  . 

6.00 

200.00 

234.00 

221.00 

5.00 

260.00 

7 

.'■.0,000.  less  than  75,000  . 

4.00 

20S.O0 

187.20 

176.80 

4.00 

208.00 

S 

25.000.  less  than  50,000  . 

2.50 

1.30.00 

2. .50 

130.00 

0 

10.000.  less  tban  25.000  . 

I.’IO 

7R.00 

1..50 

78.00 

10 

5,000,  lesa  than  10.000  . 

1.00 

52.00 

1.00 

52.00 

11 

Less  than  5.000  circulation . - 

.50 

20.00 

1.00 

52.00 

OF  INTEREST  TO 
CIRCULATORS 


J.  M.  Morris,  formerly  with  the  Mus¬ 
catine  (la.)  News-Tribune,  has  been 
named  circulation  manager  of  the 
Sapulpa  (Okla.)  American. 

Henry  Schmitz,  former  circulation 
manager  of  the  Omaha  Daily'  Tribune, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Presse. 

For  every  two  new  subscribers  to  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  (daily), 
or  for  every  five  new  subscribers  to  the 
Sunday  edition  any  boy  or  girl  will  be 
given  one  tw'enty-five-cent  thrift  stamp. 

The  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald  recently 
•sent  a  reprint  from  the  Camp  Cody  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Herald  to  all  former  sub- 
.scribers  whose  subscriptions  have  ex¬ 
pired.  Hundreds  of  paid-in-advance 
subscriptions  were  obtained  from  soldiers 
in  Camp  Cody,  and  the  papers  were  sent 
to  the  folks  back  home.  The  appeal  for 
subscriptions  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  Herald's  exceptional  Camp  Cody  war 
service. 

Leslie  Neafle,  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 
and  Fred  Buggie,  of  the  Newark  Star- 
Eagle,  who  planned  to  spend  a  vacation 
in  Porto  Rico,  have  postponed  their 
plans  indefinitely  because  of  change  in 
sailing  dates. 

Sixteen  hundred  carriers  were  made 
happy  last  Monday  when  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  News  presented  each  boy  and  girl 
carrier  at  its  substations  throughout 


the  city  with  United  States  thrift 
stamps.  Under  the  plan  of  giving 
stamps,  the  News  will  give  each  carrier 
four  stamps  during  the  year,  providing 
they  .save  enough  to  fill  a  thrift  stamp 
book,  which  can  be  exchanged  for  a  war 
saving  stamp. 


A.  N.  P.  A.  COST  COMMITTEE  MEETS 

Discusses  Standards  for  Newspapers  — 
Next  Meeting  in  Chicago  in  Two  Weeks. 

The  Standard  Cost  Committee  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.,  met  In  the  Association 
rooms  last  \Vodne.sday  and  discussed 
methods  of  arriving  at  a  standard  of 
cost  for  principal  operations  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  new.spapers.  Present  were 
George  M.  Rogers,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  CHeveland  Plain  Dealer; 
J.  H.  Higgins,  of  the  Boston  Herald; 
C.  M.  Palmer,  of  the  St.  Joseph  News- 
Press,  and  Louis  Brush,  of  the  Salem 
(O.)  News. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  another  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  committee  in  a  fortnight  in 
Chicago,  where  the  conclusions  of  the 
first  meeting  should  be  placed  before  a 
fuller  representation. 


Join  A.  B.  C. 

The  Rock  Island  (III.)  Argus,  the  Pe- 
terboro  (Ont.)  Examifier,  the  Brantford 
(Ont.)  Expositor,  and  the  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator  have  all  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions.  ‘ 


CIRCULATORS  PLAN 
GOOD  PROGRAM 


Timely  Topics  to  Be  Discussed  at  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  England  Association 
of  Circulation  Managers  to  Be 
Held  in  Boston  January  23. 

The  programme  for  the  meeting  of 
the  New  England  Association  of  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  which  will  be  held  in 
Boston,  January  23,  at  the  City  Club, 
is  rapidly  taking  shape. 

On  Tuesday  evening  preceding  the 
meeting,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  N.  E.  A.  C.  M.  will 
be  held  in  convention  headquarters,  at 
Young’.s  Hotel. 

At  the  noonday  luncheon  W.  R.  Balch, 
editor  of  “The  War  Chronicle”  column 
in  the  Boston  Transcript,  will  speak. 
J.  P.  Barry,  of  the  Providence  Journal 
and  Bulletin,  will  open  the  afternoon 
bu.siness  session  with  a  discussion  of 
auto  delivery  costs.  Thomas  Downey, 
of  the  Boston  Globe,  and  J.  W.  Nolan, 
of  the  Springfield  Union,  will  follow 
with  a  di.scussion  of  "what  effect  cur¬ 
tailment  of  train  service  will  have  on 
metropolitan  dailies  and  smaller  city 
papers.” 

1’.  F.  Veits,  of  the  Hartford  Courant, 
will  tell  “our  experience  in  raising  price 
of  Sunday  paper  from  five  to  six  cents.” 
George  H.  Reynolds,  of  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Standard,  will  give  “our  exjierience 
in  raising  price  of  Sunday  paper  from 


three  cents  to  five.”  Lewis  A.  Grass, 
of  the  Lawrence  Telegram,  will  follow 
with  a  narration  of  “our  experience  in 
raising  price  of  daily  paper  from  one 
cent  to  two.” 

Roger  Cristy,  of  the  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram,  will  discuss  the  “Camp  Devens 
Problem.”  Six  members  will  each  be 
allowed  three  minutes  in  which  to  take 
up  the  “No  Return  Privilege.”  “My 
Best  Circulation  ‘Stunt’  or  Scheme  in 
1917,”  will  be  the  topic  for  a  free-for- 
all  discussion.  W.  E.  Potter,  Manches¬ 
ter  Union  &  Leader,  will  read  a  paper  on 
“Bargain  Day  Subscription  Offer.”  H. 
M.  Wheeler,  of  the  Hartford  Times,  will 
follow  with  a  discussion  of  the  “best 
method  of  stimulating  increased  sales 
of  carrier  agents.  Is  It  better  to  give 
prizes  annually,  semi-annually,  or 
quarterly?  Best  method  of  checking 
gains  of  new  readers.” 

Two  topics  left  for  open  discussion 
are  “United  States  Mall  Service — Sug¬ 
gestions  and  Complaints”  and  “How 
Can  a  Daily  Newspaper  Best  Advertise 
Itself  Outside  of  Its  Own  Columns?” 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  will  gather  the  night  before  the 
convention  at  Young’s  Hotel,  Boston. 
Boston  hotels  are  generally  crowded, 
and  it  has  been  recommended  that  dele¬ 
gates  make  reservations  at  once. 


Fairmont,  Minn. — The  Martin  County 
Independent  here  has  changed  from  tri¬ 
weekly  to  daily. 


Take  Your  Own  Medicine 

Very  few  of  the  men  who  make  ready-to-wear  cloth¬ 
ing  wear  ready-to-wear  clothing. 

Their  products  are  good  enough  to  sell  to  others,  but 
not  good  enough  for  them  to  use. 

Few  patent  medicine  manufacturers  ever  use  any  of 
the  remedies  they  fix  for  other  people  to  take. 

There  are  many  newspaper  publishers  who  sell 
advertising  space  who  do  not  use  advertising  space. 

They  seem  to  think  that  it  is  good  enough  for  the 
other  fellow,  but  a  mighty  poor  thing  for  them  to  spend 
real  money  for. 

They  seemingly  show  a  lack  of  faith  in  their  own 
product. 

What  kind  of  an  advertising  man  are  you?  Do  you 
believe  in  your  own  product?  Do  you  think  that  you 
are  doing  the  right  thing  in  getting  people  to  spend 
money  for  advertising?  Do  you  believe  in  it? 

You  surely  should  have  enough  faith  in  your  own 
prescription  to  take  it  yourself. 

You  argue  that  your  publication  reaches  a  certain 
class  of  people,  and  you  show  a  merchant  or  a  manu¬ 
facturer  that  it  is  part  of  his  business  programme  to 
reach  those  people  through  the  columns  of  your  news¬ 
paper. 

You  have  space  to  sell  to  the  class  of  people  who 
read  THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER.  You  have 
something  to  place  before  them. 

Do  as  you  urge  others  to  do!  Take  space  in  THE 
EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  and  show  advertisers 
that  you  believe  in  what  you  preach.  It  is  good 
psychology. 

It  is  effective  solicitation.  It  keeps  your  newspaper 
before  the  people  you  want  to  reach,  and  it  keeps  it 
there  all  the  time.  It  is  good  business. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher 

Suite  1117  "World  Building  New  York  City 
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We  are  sending  out  weekly  from  15  to  40  columns  of  live  news  articles  on  international  subjects,  by  men 
and  women  of  international  repute.  We  have  representatives  in  every  corner  of  the  world,  who  are  journal¬ 
ists  in  their  respective  countries. 

We  also  maintain  a  literary  intelligence  service,  that  is  to  say,  we  read  daily  hundreds  of  news])apers 
published  throughout  the  British  Empire,  and  suggest  for  your  consideration  uncopyrighted  articles  or 
human  interest  items.  We  further  maintain  a  force  bf  linguists  who  scan  numberless  leading  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  newspapers.  Whenever  we  find  in  these  publications  matter  that  would  interest  American  readers 
w'e  at  once  have  it  translated  and  put  it  in  your  hands  for  your  disposal. 

In  short,  The  International  News  Bureau  is  not  only  a  feature  syndicate,  hut  is  also  a  mail  news  service. 

The  following  are  our  regidar  subscribers,  who  receive  our  entire  service  under  monthly  arrangement: 
Boston  Advertiser-American  New  York  American  Philadelphia  Press-Telegrsmti 

Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin  Cincinnati  Commercial-Tribune  Des  Moines  Register 

Chicago  Examiner  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  Detroit  Journal 

El  Pmo  Herald  Toledo  Blade  Detroit  News 

Evansville  Courier  Syracuse  Herald  St.  Louis  Republic 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  Omaha  Daily  News  Montgomery  Advertiser 

New  Orleans  States 

Nearly  a  hundred  other  new^spapers  use  our  service  more  or  less  regularly. 

TV e  ask  you  to  sign  no  contract. 

Whenever  you  find  that  our  service  no  longer  appeals  to  you,  you  may  have  it  discontinued  at  once. 

We  offer  you  our  service  exclusive  in  your  territory.  Write  or  wire  for  our  price  and  join  the  above 
list  at  once. 

This  arrangement  will  entitle  you  to  everything  that  we  send  out,  including  the  big  human  interest 
special  feature  matter  that  we  regularly  offer. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  BUREAU 

INC. 

).  J.  Bosdan,  Editor 


15  SCHOOL  STREET 


BOSTON.  MASS. 
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Twelve  Months  of  Susi 

Circulation  and  A( 


The  Star’s  Big  Circulation  Gain 

Daily  Average  *1  Ql  A  Cf/J^ 

Circulation  for  1^1/  - . 1  / 

Daily  Average  1  Ql  ^  CO  QIIQ 

Circulation  for  1 1/  1  U . - . .  _  _  OS/^OUO 

Net  Gain  Average  . - .  33,759 


December  Daily  Average  Circulation 


This  is  a  Greater  Bona  Fide  Circulation  than  that  of  the  Republic  or  the  Times;  and 

'  suburban  fradin^ 


The  December  Advertising  Record  for  Al 

THE  STAR  GAINED  .  . 

Post-Dispatch  LOST  .  .  45,072  Lines  TheGl 
The  Times  .  LOST  .  .  38,679  Lines  The  R( 


The  Star  has  made  substantial  advertising  gains 
every  month  for  the  past  21  consecutive 
months.  Every  other  St.  Louis  newspaper  has 
shown  periodical  losses  during  these  months. 


Again  in  December,  as  in  November,  The  Star  printed  more  paid  advert 


THE  ST.  LOU 


—don’t  say'Paptf 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Qi 

STAR  BUILDING  STAR  SQUARE 

Foreign  Advertiaing  Repreaei 

STORY,  BROOKS  6 

CHICAGO 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 


PHIUDELPHIA 
Colonial  Bldg. 


The  Figures  Presented  in  this  Advertisement  were  Compiled  by  the  Statistical  Department  of  The  St.  Lo 


or  January  19,  1918 
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[Stained  Supremacy  in 
Advertising  Gains 

The  Star’s  Big  Advertising  Gain 

Total  Paid  Lines  1  Ql  7  A  C7C  700 

Advertising  1  til  /  -  -  /  D,  /  0*7 

Total  Paid  Lines  IQIC  O  CQO  0^0 

Advertising  1  1  D  -  .  -  . OyOO^y^DU 

Net  Gain  ifnl*  _  __  894,479 


035 


86%  St.  Louis  and  Suburban 


and  is  Guaranteed  to  exceed  that  of  the  Globe-Democrat  in  the  St.  Louis  and 
ading  territory. 


for  All  St.  Louis  Daily  Newspapers 

.  .  .  .  42,582  Lines 

rhe  Globe-Democrat  LOST  43,926  Lines 
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EDITORIAL 


OI  K  CAPRICIOUS  SENATF 


ACHAXCK  of  the  votes  of  three  Senators  would 
have  served  to  pass  the  Smith  Resolution  on 
Tues<lay.  This  indicates  the  practically  even 
halance  of  sentiment  in  the  Senate  concerning  the 
advisiihility  of  vesting  control  of  the  news  print 
industry  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
resolution  was  d«‘feat«-d  liy  a  vote  of  36  to  32. 

The  vote  did  not  repro.mmt,  strictly,  a  party  divi¬ 
sion.  Yet  the  majority  of  votes  <-ast  against  the  hill 
wen-  thow  of  llepuhlicans.  S<-ntiment  adver.se  to 
the  principle  of  (Jovernment  control,  however,  is  not 
conlined  to  that  jiarty.  It  is  found  among  domi¬ 
nant  men  in  the  Democratic  ranks,  too. 

As  th<>  dehate  on  the  Smith  Itesolution  drew  to  a 
clo.sf-  on  Tue.sday  a  fantastic  legi.slative  drama  was 
enacted.  .\  motion  was  niaile  to  amend  the  re.solu- 
tion  hy  limiting  the  size  of  newspaiK-r.s,  Sunday  and 
daily,  to  sixteen  pagc;,s!  I!y  a  viva  v<K-e  vote  the 
motion  was  carried  unanimou.sly,  and  the  news  was 
Hashed  over  the  win-s  to  that  effect. 

While  editors  and  publishers  throughout  the 
country,  r  ading  and  pondering  the  I’.  I’,  hulletin 
on  this  vo‘e,  wtue  wondering  whether  the  Senators 
had  suddenly  turned  mad  under  the  pressure  of 
events,  thn.se  gentic-men  indulged  in  a  .solx-r  .second 
thought.  They  reconsidered  the  matter,  and  votes] 
down  the  propositiem  hy  54  to  4. 

The  incident  i.s  imiires.sive.  Pe-rhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  the  Senate  had  indulged  in  a 
grote-.sque  prank,  ajiproving  a  i)ro|ie)sition  of  such 
utter  assininity  that  language  fails  to  proieerly 
characterize  it.  The  reaction  to  .sense  and  sane 
judgim-nt  quickly  followed. 

The  subsequent  defeat  of  the  Smith  Re.solution, 
however,  was  not  surprising — for  the  dehate  had 
revealed  not  only  .stubborn  opposition  to  any  policy 
of  Government  control,  but  indicated  a  sentiment 
of  hostility  to  the  newspapers.  There  was  observ¬ 
able  in  more  than  one  instance  a  cynical  attitude 
towanl  this  indu.stry  which  has  found  expre.s.sion  be¬ 
fore  in  congressional  debates  and  in  legi.slation  af¬ 
fecting  newsparx-rs. 

Senator  Smith,  of  Arizona,  made  a  clean,  fine  and 
impre.s.sive  fight  for  his  measure.  His  fight  was  in 
the  public  intere.st,  and  it  has  not  ended  with  this 
preliminary  reverse.  He  is  positive  that  a  mea.sure 
on  the  same  lines,  originating  in  the  Hou.se  and  pa.ss- 
ed  by  that  body,  will  win  in  the  Senate. 


THE  A.  H.  C.  RATE  INCREASE 


HK  memlters  of  the  .Audit  Hureau  of  Circula- 

I  tions  art!  to  decide  the  matter  of  rate  increa.ses, 
as  propos<-d  by  the  Kate  Kqualization  ('om- 
mittee,  through  a  mail  vote. 

The  minimum  to  l)e  rais<-d  ear-h  year  through 
Incit-asing  the  dues  of  publi.sher-memtiers  is  set  at 
$35  ,000.  The  contention  of  the  Committee  is  that, 
unle.ss  this  increased  rate  of  due.s  is  e.stablished,  the 
.\.  R.  C.  .ser\ice  must  deteriorate,  as  increa.sing  audit¬ 
ing  costs  are  not  met  through  presr-nt  revenues. 

Publishcr-memlx-rs  of  the  A.  R.  <*.  do  not  favor 
any  poliiy  which  would  lessr-n  the  value  of  the 
Rureau’s  service.  They  are  not  inclined  to  believe, 
however,  that  this  mu.st  be  the  inevitable  effect 
of  a  defeat  of  the  rate-increa.se  proposal— the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 

.Vs  nothing  is  to  lx-  gained  by  a  lack  of  frankness 
in  di.st-u.ssing  this  matter,  it  must  lx  said  that  pub- 
lisher-memlx*rs  are  not  convitu-ed  that  the  pri- 
marv  purixse  of  the  Rureau’s  .s«-rvice  has  lx*en 
kept  fully  in  mind  at  all  times. 

An  audit  of  the  records  of  a  ncwspaixr,  made 
with  a  view  to  verifying  the  circulation  .statement 
made  to  the  Rureau  by  the  publisher,  .should  be 
neither  a  tedious  nor  expen.sive  task.  The  purpo.se 
of  the  audit  is  to  certify  to  the  correctness  of  such 
statement.  The  circulation  records  upon  which  the 
truth  of  the  iiublisher’s  statements  may  be  estab- 
li.sh«d  are  not  cumlx-r.some  nor  involved,  and  may 
lx‘  examined  by  a  skilled  auditor  in  a  short  space 
of  time. 

It  is  the  imi)ression  of  many  publLshers,  however, 
that  the  A.  R.  C.  auditors  enter  an  office  in  the  spirit 
of  the  sleuth  rather  than  of  the  accountant.  A  great 
deal  of  time  is  wastfKl  through  quibbling  over  trivial 
thing.s.  Many  auditors  of  the  Rureau  seem  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  publi.sher  is  di.shonest,  and  that  in 


Best  men  are  moulded  out  of 
faults; 

And,  for  the  most,  become  much 
more  the  better 
For  being  a  little  bad. 

— Shakespeare. 


some  dark  and  devious  way  he  is  going  to  try  to 
“put  something  over’’  on  them.  They  waste  their 
own  time  and  the  time  of  the  office  force  in  attempt.s 
to  uncover  fly-specks  in  the  records  of  the  office — 
in  objecting  to  the  .systems  of  Isjok-keeping  in  vogue, 
and  in  di.scu.s.sing  rulings  of  the  Bureau. 

It  will  .seem  to  many  nublishers  that  the  costs  of 
audits  may  lx  materially  reduced,  therefore,  if  the 
work  of  the  auditors  .shall  be,  hereafter,  confined  to 
verifying  the  figures  of  the  publi.sher.s’  .statements. 
To  go  further,  and  to  make  of  the  Bureau  a  com¬ 
bination  Secret  Service  and  Regulation  organization, 
is  to  add  to  the  expenses  without  a<lding  to  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  A.  B.  C. 

Why  not  get  back  to  the  fundatnental  principles 
on  which  the  Bureau  was  founded’.’ 


RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT 
X  this  Annual  Review  Number  of  TiiE  Kiiitok 
AN'i)  Pi'iiLisHKii  no  attempt  has  Ix-cn  made  to  pro-  - 
sc-nt  a  statistical  almanac.  The  purpose  has  been, 
rather,  to  give  in  a  broad  way  an  analytical  survey 
of  the  outstanding  events  of  the  past  year  in  news- 
paixr  making,  and  of  the  problems  immediately 
confronting  publishers  and  adverti.ser.s. 

For  the  mo.st  part  this  annual  review  has  been 
written  by  men  intimately  associated  with  the  prog- 
re.ss  of  newspapers  during  the  past  year — men  who, 
in  their  various  capacities?,  have  had  to  meet  and 
.solve  the  difficult  problems  that  have  faced  news¬ 
paper  makers  in  the  most  critical  period  in  tha 
history'  of  the  publishing  busine.ss. 

This  issue,  therefore,  does  not  represent  merely 
the  viewpoint  of  the  chronicler  of  event.s.  It  is 
current  hi.story  written  by  men  who  have  been 
actors  in  the  events  recorded  and  analyzed. 

The  keynote  of  these  reviews  is  good  cheer.  The 
conviction  of  these  contributors  is  that  the  makers 
of  .American  newspaixrs  have  measured  up  to  the 
call  for  broad-visioned  policies  and  steadfast  pur- 
po.se  which  the  war  period  has  made  upon  them. 
Out  of  the  .storm-year  of  1917  the  newspapers  have 
emerged — not  unscathed  but  undaunted,  not  vic¬ 
torious  over  all  difficultie.s,  but  undefeated  and  ready  , 
for  new  conflicts. 

The  new  year  promises  such  conflicts  in  plenty. 
There  are  big  days  ahead.  The  obligation  of  high 
patriotic  .service  to  the  nation  in  aiding  the  .struggle 
for  human  liberty  is  as  strong  as  on  the  day  war 
was  declared.  The  press  must  help  to  hold  the 
Government  to  right  policies — but  the  press  must 
support  the  Government  in  the  war  task,  whether 
mere  policies  are  the  best  that  may  be  found  or 
only  the  next  best. 

The  pre.ss  must  /serve  in  pre.serving  the  same 
.American  mental  poise  and  balance  under  the  un¬ 
imagined  stress  of  world  events.  It  mu.st  strengthen 
the  hands,  heart,  and  mind  of  the  nation’s  great 
Chief  Kxecutive  through  loyal  acceptance  of  his 
wise  leadership. 

There  remain,  too,  the  tasks  of  defeating  po.ssible 
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ho.stile  legislation,  of  bringing  about  equitable  postal 
rate  revision,  of  aiding  in  the  restoration  of  a  rea- 
.son.able  price  and  an  adequate  supply  of  news  print, 
of  e.stablishing  a  policy  of  paid  advertising  by  the 
Government,  and  of  restoring  an  efficient  mail  ser¬ 
vice  for  new.spaper.s. 

The  year  will  bring  readjustments.  Problems  of 
management  will  call,  as  always,  for  the  unfailing 
solvent  of  common-.sea.se.  It  will  be  a  bad  year  for 
pessimist.s — and  the  Ixst  possible  year  for  news¬ 
paper  makers  who  keep  the  faith  and  refu.se  to  be 
t-.tatnpeded  by  difficulties. 


THE  TWO-CENT  NEWSPAPER 
HE  publi.sher  of  a. daily  newspaper  in  a  metro¬ 
politan  city  where  the  penny  new.spaper  is  now 
a  memory,  writes  to  The  Eiutor  and  PuBLisiiEai: 

“I  think  you  should  advocate  very  strongly  the 
two-cent  price,  IX  THE  IXTEREST  OF  ADVER¬ 
TISERS,  as  they  would  have  had  a  very  large  and 
warm  ‘buck’  pa.sscd  to  them  in  this  city  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  if  we  had  remained  on  a  onc-cent  basis.” 

The  Editor  and  Pchi.isher  has  advocated  the  two- 
cent  price  for  a  long  time — ever  since  it  became 
apparent  that  rising  costs  of  publication  had  made 
the  penny  price  an  economic  impossibility.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  the  two-cent  policy  in  every  city  where  it 
has  Ixen  established  have  confirmed  the  contentions 
of  this  journal  as  to  its  soundness  and  wisdom. 

There  is  a  certain  heroic  element  calling  for  ad¬ 
miration  in  the  adhertuice  of  publi.shers  in  New 
A’ork,  Ro.ston,  and  a  few  other  large  cities  to  the 
penny  price.  Thus  far  the  extra  burden  of  expense 
has  not  been  passed  either  to  the  reader  or  to  the 
adverti.ser.  It  has  been  Ixrne  by  the  new.spapers. 
To  lx  able  to  purcha.se  a  newspaper  like  the  New 
York  Times  or  the  New  Y'ork  World,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  others  of  .similar  merit,  for  less  than  the  cost 
of  the  white  paper  u.scd  in  printing  them,  is  to 
participate  day  by  day  in  the  most  wondrous  bar- 
gain-.'^ale  of  the  times.  The  reader  knpws  that 
.somebody  mu.st  be  losing  through  the  transaction 
every  time  he  buys  his  newspaper,  but  he  is  not 
greatly  concerned  us  to  who  the  lo.ser  may  be. 

Somebody  does  lo.se — and  it  is  the  publisher. 
Eventually,  if  he  persists  in  the  penny  price,  he 
must  a.s.se.ss  his  lo.sa  upon  his  advertisers.  This 
might,  conceivably,  fail  as  a  policy,  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser  might  feel  that  he  could  not  enlarge  his  ap- 
I>ropriation. 

If  it  i.s  good  policy  to  charge  the  advertiser  a 
rate  for  space  which  will  afford  a  profit  to  the 
newsparxr,  surely  it  is  not  good  policy  to  con.sume 
that  profit  in  the  attempt  to  sell  the  paper  at  a 
losing  price.  The  reader  who  would  consider  two 
cents  a  high  price  for  a  modern  daily  newspaper 
i.s  rare.  Experience  he.s  demonstrated  that  circula¬ 
tion  los.ses  because  of  the  advanced  price  are  rela¬ 
tively  small,  and  may  be  regained  through  furnish¬ 
ing  a  better  newspaper. 

J.ASDX  RtKlERH,  jiublisher  of  the  New  York 
G1oIm‘,  in  reviewing  for  The  Editor  and  Pub- 
i.isHEK  the  efforts  of  New  York  publishers  to 
ei-onoinize  in  the  use  of  news  print  during  the 
past  year,  suggests  that  still  more  drastic  economies 
might  have  been  put  into  practice  without  impairing 
the  value  of  the  new.spapers  to  their  readers  and 
adverti.s<!r.s.  Mr.  Rogers’s  own  policies  with  the 
Glolx',  resulting  in  a  cut  of  23  per  cent,  in  consump¬ 
tion  of  news  print  for  the  year,  with  a  circulation 
gain  of  11,000,  have  excited  the  intere.st  and  wonder 
of  hundreds  of  publishers,  who  look  upon  such  a 
feat  as  savoring  of  economic  magic.  Mr.  Rogers, 
however,  does  not  see  anything  in  his  achievement 
Ixyond  the  simple  application  of  common-sense  to 
a  bu.sine.ss  problem.  Perhaps  that  Is  the  correct 
e.stimate,  but  a  good  many  people  will  consider  it 
as  far  too  modest. 


WHEN  a  holiday  comes  on  Monday,  and  .stores 
are  cloH<-d  on  that  day,  the  Sunday  newspapers 
always  exixrience  a  slump  in  advertising.  A  pros¬ 
pect  for  a  series  of  Monday  holidays,  as  provided 
for  in  the  order  of  Dr.  Garfield,  the  F'uel  Adminis¬ 
trator,  i.s  not  one  over  which  publishers  may  be  ex- 
ixcted  to  enthuse. 
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PERSONALS 


New  YORK — William  H.  Muldoon, 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Brooklyn  Citizen, 
has  been  appointed  secretary  to  Park 
Commissioner  John  N.  Harman,  of 
Brooklyn  and  Queens. 

Dr.  Frank  Crane,  celebrated  editorial 
writer,  addressed  the  Rotary  Club  of 
New  York  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Mc- 
Alpin  Thursday. 

Emil  M.  Scholz,  publisher  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  has  been  elected  secretary, 
succeeding  John  P.  Gavit,  who  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Harper  &  Bros.,  but 
who  remains  a  trustee. 

Jesse  S.  Cottrell,  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  and  well-known 
Washington  correspondent  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Southern  newspapers,  with  his 
bride  of  a  few  days,  is  siKjnding  his 
honeymoon  In  New  York.  Mr.  Cottrell 
was  married  to  Miss  Lucile  A.  Wilcox, 
of  Birmingham. 


! 


OTHER  CITIES.— Otis  Dorton,  for 
nearly  ten  years  civil  deputy  clerk 
in  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  United  States 
District  Court.  Muskogee,  Okla.,  has  n*- 
•signed  to  become  State  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  TuLsa  (Okla.)  World,  of  which 
his  brother,  Eugene  Lorton,  is  editor. 

James  A.  Robinson,  well-known 
throughout  the  South  as  “Old  Hurry- 
graph,"  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Durham  (N.  C.)  Sun.  When  he  assum¬ 
ed  editorial  charge  of  the  Sun  his  salu¬ 
tatory  consisted  of  one  word — “Howdy." 

Ora  I.  Detchon,  for  the  past  year  and 
a  half  city  editor  of  the  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Daily  Leader,  has  been  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  aviation  service,  and  is  now 
in  training  at  San  Diego. 

Thomas  M.  Chivington,  sports  writer, 
is  expected  to  hold  the  office  of  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Louisville  Baseball 
Club  next  season. 

Herbert  M.  Hodge,  who  was  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  for  three  years  prior  to 
his  enlistment’  in  the  United  States 
navy,  is  now  editor  of  the  weekly  Sub- 
Chaser,  the  official  publication  of  the 
United  States  naval  training  camp, 
Seattle.  Hodge  Is  qualifying  for  a  wire¬ 
less  operator  in  the  Signal  Corps. 

Loren  D.  Angcvlne,  editor  of  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Press,  has  been  found 
guilty  of  criminal  contempt  by  a  jury 
in  a  Spokane  superior  court.  The  prose¬ 
cution  grew  out  of  a  report  reflecting 
on  the  prosecutor’s  office  and  on  the 
trial  judge  in  a  criminal  case. 


I  ^  HICAGO. — Eugene  Morgan,  former 

*  VJ  feature  writer  for  the  Dally  News, 

,  and  Paul  A.  Williams,  former  reporter 

for  the  Herald,  who  were  commi.ssloned 
second  lieutenants  at  Fort  Sheridan 
training  camp,  were  recently  promoted 
to  flr.st  lieutenants  in  the  National 
army. 

E.  Harberg,  for  a  number  of  years  a 
reporter  for  the  Tribune,  has  gone  over 
to  the  American  and  Is  doing  general 
assignments. 

Patrick  J.  J.  McCarthy,  formerly  of 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Daily  News, 
and  S.  G.  Bothman,  former  reporter  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Tribune,  who  have  re¬ 
cently  been  training  at  Great  I.4ikes, 
have  been  assigned  to  Government  in- 
I  telllgence  work  abroad. 


PHILADELPHT.\.— Franklin  T.  Mac- 
Cracken,  of  the  sports  department 
of  the  Public  Ledger,  Is  on  leave  of 
absence  and  is  acting  as  physical  In- 
.structor  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  (Tlamp 
I»gan,  Houston. 

Five  Inquirer  reporters  have  Joined 
the  British  forces.  Raymon  Macken. 
John  Allen,  Alfred  Stewart,  and  Wll- 


CATO  said:  **l  had  rather  men  should  ask  why 
my  statue  is  not  set  up,  than  why  it  is.” 

—Plutarch. 


liani  Armstrong  have  been  accepted  for 
service  in  the  Royal  Flying  Corps;  ‘and 
John  Hammill  for  the  Coldstream 
Guards. 

Dayton  W.  Stoddart,  of  the  Evening 
Ledger,  has  left  for  England,  where  he 
will  enter  the  Royal  Flying  Corps. 


Detroit. — Harold  O.  Olmstead,  of 
Cleveland,  is  covering  county  courts 
for  the  News. 

J.  H.  Rutherford,  of  Chicago,  is  also 
a  new  News  reporter. 

Paul  V.  Perry,  head  of  the  Free  Press 
copy  desk,  has  accepted  a  po.sition  in 
the  Bui'cau  of  Public  Information,  and 
has  left  for  New  York  city,  where  he 
will  1)0  located.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Henry  Weltschat. 

H.  M.  George,  formerly  employed  on 
northern  Michigan  papers,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assi.stant  St<T.te  editor  of  the 
Free  Prc.s.s,  succeeding  (’laire  M.  Jick- 
ling,  who  has  entered  the  aviation  ser¬ 
vice. 

P.  .T.  Sloane,  formerly  of  the  News,  is 
now  on  the  Free  Pre.ss  copy  desk. 

DES  -MOINE.S,-  IA.— R.  F.  I’lace,  for 
several  years  a.ssociate  to  Lafayette 
Young  as  editorial  writer  on  the  Capital, 
has  removed  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  has 
taken  over  the  active  management  of 
the  St.  Louis  Banker. 

Mi.ss  Emille  Blackmore  Stapp,  who 
conducts  the  Happy  Tribe  department 
for  the  Capital,  is  more  than  half  way 
toward  her  goal — a  million  pennies  for 
the  war  orphans  of  Prance  and  Bel¬ 
gium.  The  fund  now  stands  at  nearly 
600,000  pennies.  Mi.ss  Stapp  has  organ¬ 
ized  a  juvenile  stock  company  which  is 
presenting  play.s,  donating  the  proceeds 
to  the  fund. 

J.  Na.sh  McCrea  has  gone  from  the 
telegraph  desk  of  the  Capital  to  the  lo¬ 
cal  staff  of  the  Omaha  News.  His  place 
on  the  Capital  has  been  taken  by  Fred 
Pownell,  formerly  night  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Register. 

Hal  O’Flaherty,  of  Des  Moines,  who 
was  with  the  New  York  Sun’s  Txmdon 
bureau,  has  enlisted  in  the  Aviation 
Corps  of  Uncle  Sam’s  army  and  has  left 
for  training  school. 


WINNIPEG,  Man. — Frank  McNa¬ 
mara,  for  many  years  editoriiil 
writer  on  the  Telegram,  hiis  gone  to  the 
Vancouver  Dally  Sun. 

Hay  Stead,  well  known  throughout 
the  West,  has  assumed  the  editorial 
chair  of  the  Telegram.  He  was  for  a 
number  of  years  editorial  writer  and 
lartoonist  with  the  Winnipeg  Saturday 
Night. 

George  A.  Roblin  has  re.signed  aa  city 
»‘dltor  of  the  Telegram.  He  has  been 
succeeded  by  Robert  C.  Lipsett,  former¬ 
ly  reporter  at  the  High  Courts  and  Par¬ 
liament  Buildings. 


Minneapolis.— Earle  r.  Bueii  has 
returned  to  the  Tribune  copy  de.sk 
after  a  few  weeks  in  the  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor’s  chair  of  the  Daily  New.s. 

R.  D.  Strong  is  now  with  the  Tri¬ 
bune’s  day  copy  desk. 

Miss  IJIIian  Taaffe,  society  editor  of 
the  Tribune,  is  back  at  her  desk  after 
an  ab.sence  of  nearly  five  months  on  ac¬ 
count  of  illness. 

Rob  Harron,  Tribune  sports  writer,  is 
the  latest  of  the  staff  to  enlist.  He  has 
joined  the  navy. 

Rex  Large,  formerly  financial  editor 


of  the  Tribune,  who  was  forced  t,)  take 
a  rest  on  account  of  ill-health  last  sum¬ 
mer,  is  back  with  the  Tribupe  night 
copy  desk. 


SE.V’TTLE. — I^rederick  L.  Earp,  copy 
desk  man  on  the  Times,  has  resigned 
and  gone  to  San  Diego  to  enter  the  Of¬ 
ficers’  Training  (’amp  there.  Nearly 
fifty  employees  of  the  Times  .staff  ten¬ 
dered  him  a  dinner  and  presented  him 
with  a  gold  wrist  watch  before  his  de¬ 
parture. 

Ed  Curtis,  fonnerly  on  the  Tacon).*! 
News  and  Ledger,  is  now  doing  markets 
and  hotels  on  the  Times. 

Charles  Newell,  news  editor  of  the 
Star,  has  resigned  to  return  to  Okla¬ 
homa.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  Ted 
Cook. 

Mark  Haa.s,  formerly  on  the  roportor- 
ial  staff  of  the  Timc.s,  has  applied  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  United  States  Aviation 
C’orps. 

O.  E.  Jones,  of  Chicago,  is  now  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Po.st-Intclligencer. 

D'I,oss  Sutherland,  for  several  years 
a  reporter  on  the  Star,  has  joined  the 
ground  corps  of  the  aviation  service  an<l 
leaves  shortly  for  San  Diego. 


Vi-xitors  to  New  York 
1j.  V.  Ashbaugh,  Clover  Leaf  news¬ 
papers. 

(t.  D.  Bertolet,  Clover  Leaf  ncw.spa- 
1)0  rs. 

George  .M.  Roger.s,  ('leveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

J.  H.  Higgins,  Bo.ston  Herald. 

C.  M.  Palmer,  St.  Joseph  New's-Pre.ss. 
IjOuIs  Bru.sh,  Salem  (O.)  New.s. 


SENATE  DEFEATS  SMITH 
NEWS  PRINT  RESOLUTION 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
of  virility  and  individualism  which 
means  strength. 

“I  ask  now,  as  I  asked  last  .spring, 
whab  necessity  is  there  for  us  to  ex¬ 
ercise  this  unprecedented  power  over 
the  newspapers  of  the  country  based 
upon  the  theory  that  improper  news  is 


l)eing  distributed?  If  any  institution 
in  the  country  has  shown  greater  loyal¬ 
ty  and  has  been  more  self-sacrificing 
than  the  press  in  dealing  with  war 
news,  1  know  not  what  it  is.  It  is 
rather  significant  that  as  the  newspa- 
j)er.s  themselves  Is'gin  to  under.stand 
the  vicious  principle  in  this  bill  the 
more  they  are  disposed  to  a.sk  us  to 
withhold  this  power.” 

UITTCT!  DKNL'NCIATION'. 

The  Senate  has  seldom  listened  to 
such  a  harangue  and  to  .such  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  pre.sent  day  tendencies  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  particularly  from  an  admitted 
Administration  Democrat,  as  it  heard 
to-day  from  Senator  King.  He  looked 
over  the  heads  of  his  Democratic  col¬ 
leagues  grouped  on  the  westerly  side 
of  the  Senate  as  he  said: 

“I  have  been  a.stounded  since  I  came 
into  the  Senate,  and  I  say  this  with  all 
deference  to  the  distinguished  Senators 
around  me,  that  during  by  short  service 
is  the  Senate  I  have  iK'cn  a.stounded  to 
find  the  number  of  heresies  and  isms 
that  are  being  projected  by  Democrats 
which  are  as  much  oppo.sed  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy  as  the 
poles  arc  opposed  at  the  earth’s  ends. 
We  have  set  out  on  the  highway  of 
centralization  and  nationalization  with 
a  big  ‘N.”’ 

In  a  final  defence  of  his  measure, 
.'Senator  Smith  said: 

AN  INTOI.BUABLK  TIlf.ST. 

“.Vbsolutely  intolerable  conditions  are 
found  to  exi.st  in  the  print  paper  anil 
pulp  business  in  this  country.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  pa.ss<-d  a  re.solution  requesting  the 
Trade  Commis.sion — or  ordering  it,  if 
you  plea.se — to  make  a  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation  of  this  busine.ss  in  the  United 
States  and  report  its  findings  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  The  Senate  adopted  that  resolu¬ 
tion,  I  understand,  without  any  divi.sion. 
The  report  came  to  the  Senate  with  an 
aggregation  of  facts  that  without  the 
use  of  intemperate  language,  I  may  .say 
di.sclo.sed  an  intolerable  trust,  the  most 
heartlcs.s,  the  most  shameles.s,  and  to 
w'hich  a  virtual  admission  was  made  by 
every  man  in  it  who  was  then  before 
the  court. 

“Before  the  Trade  Commis.sion  made 
the  investigation,  the.se  people  were  sell¬ 
ing  print  paper  at  2*/4  to  3,  5,  8,  9,  and 
10  cents  a  jiound.  Some  of  them  wore 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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BUSINESS  OF  NEWSPAPER  MAKING 
NOW  ON  BUSINESS  BASIS 

During  Year  1917  Publishers  Have  Put  Into  Effeet  Drastic 
Changes  in  Policies  in  All  Dejiartments,  Finding  Answer  to 
War-Time  Prohleins  in  Sensible  and  Safe  Economies. 

l!y  T.  K.  Williams. 

Itushii.i.s  .Maii'if/cr  J'ittnhurtjh  1‘rcsH. 

N’’KC'KSSrj’Y  ha.s  inipo-sod  upon  now-sjiaiKTs  a  clocade’s  progress  in  a  short 
twelvemonth.  The  first  law  of  nature  ha.s  equipped  advancement  with 
biplane  wings  and  a  22-eentimcter  punch.  Self-preservation  has  so  asserted 
itself  that  newspapers,  who.se  editorial  prerogative  has  labored  upon  every  other 
subject  of  coneern  in  the  universe,  have  Ix-en  forced  to  a  subjective  study  of 
their  own  stock  in  trade,  and  they  have  had  forcibly  brought  home  the  facts  that 
the  newspaper  is  more  than  ever  a  most  .serious  busine.ss  enterprise,  indispensable 
to  the  nation’s  welfare,  worthy  the  ablest  human  effort,  and  dependent  upon 
strictest  business  principles.  Sentimental  and  philanthropic  platitudes  of  a 
former  journalistic  period  have  Ix-en  wijx'd  out.  and  wliatever  may  have  been  the 
causes  that  have  contributed  to  the  present  condition,  they  have  proved  “bless¬ 
ings  in  disguise”  by  giving  rise  to  a  better,  more  efiicient,  more  economic  jour¬ 
nalism,  better  qualified  for  si'rvice  of  both  readers  and  advertisers.  The  silver 
lining  of  the  cloud  is  also  resplendent  with  opportunity,  beckoning  further 
achievement. 

Preachers  of  Economy  Should  Practice  It 

For  if  we  have  been  guilty  of  waste-  dentally  was  taken  concertedly  by  the 
fulne.ss  as  a  nation,  newspapers  as  Pittsburgh  publishers  about  five  years 
molders  of  public  thought  have  been  ago.  All  of  these  economies,  each  ap- 
doubly  guilty,  not  only  by  failure  to  in-  fiarently  trifling  in  itself,  with  the  ex- 
culcate  principles  of  economy,  but  by  ception  of  discontinuance  of  returns, 
failure  to  apply  those  principles  to  their  have  resulted  in  enormous  savings, 
own  business.  The  old  price  of  a  penny  amounting  in  many  instances,  it  is  esti- 
for  their  finished  product  seemed  so  mated,  to  from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 
trifling  that  it  appears  some  publishers  Among  newspapers  in  which  so  little 
somehow  settled  involuntarily  into  the  value  was  placed  upon  the  space  be- 
opinion  that  the  product  was  of  insig-  tween  the  column  rules  as  to  permit  ft 
nificant  value,  and  therefore  undeserv-  to  be  preyed  upon  by  the  press  agent 
ing  of  the  close  attention  and  econom-  or  the  advertiser  for  free  write-ups,  or 
ies  that  a  higher-priced  product  would  to  lie  squandered  by  the  careless  editor 
merit.  Beside.s,  the  out.side  regulation  in  filling  in  clap-trap,  editors  were  called 
of  the  world’s  iiffairs  demanded  the  ed-  from  their  task  of  advising  the  Gov- 


For  if  we  have  been  guilty  of  waste- 
fulne.ss  as  a  nation,  newspapers  as 
molders  of  public  thought  have  been 
doubly  guilty,  not  only  by  failure  to  in¬ 
culcate  principles  of  economy,  but  by 
failure  to  apply  those  principles  to  their 
own  business.  The  old  price  of  a  penny 
for  their  finished  product  seemed  so 
trifling  that  it  appears  some  publishers 
somehow  settled  involuntarily  into  the 
opinion  that  the  product  was  of  insig¬ 
nificant  value,  and  therefore  undeserv¬ 
ing  of  the  close  attention  and  econom¬ 
ies  that  a  higher-priced  product  would 
merit.  Beside.s,  the  out.side  regulation 
of  the  world’s  iiffairs  demanded  the  ed¬ 
itor’s  con.stant  attention. 

A  most  significant  trend  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  found  in  the  consolidations  of 
newspapers  that  have  taken  place  in  a 
number  of  cities;  This  is  killing  off 
waste  and  inefficiency  in  a  big  way  at 
its  fountain  head.  No  economic  justifi¬ 
cation  can  be  found  for  the  existence 
of  a  greater  number  of  newspapers  in 
a  city  than  are  neccs.sary  to  serve  the 
public  properly,  and  where  the  fields  are 
overcrowded  with  struggling  institu¬ 
tions,  as  they  still  are  in  some  cities, 
the  inexorable  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fitte.st  is  Ixiund  to  make  an  adju.st- 
ment  in  time,  but  with  alt  other  changes 
and  adjustments  that  are  being  made, 
no  bettor  opportunity  than  the  present 
can  be  afforded  for  further  cleaning  up. 

STAND.VnniZ.ATION  OF  SIZES. 

When  necessity  directed  the  way  to  a 
more  equitable  sielling  price  of  the  print¬ 
ed  product,  newspapers  that  had  not  al¬ 
ready  done  so  commenced  economies  in 
other  directions,  such  as  cutting  down 
margins  at  the  sides  of  the  printed  page, 
establishing  almost  a  standard  of  one- 
half  inch;  cutting  margins  at  top  and 
bottom  or  lengthening  the  page  where 
press  equipment  forbade  the  former;  in¬ 
creasing  the  page  Itself,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  from  seven  or  six  columns  to 
eight  columns,  which  is  coming  more 
and  more  near  to  a  standard,  economy 
of  paper  and  convenience  of  reader  both 
considered;  cutting  down  column  rules 
to  six  point  or  less  instead  of  the  old- 
style  eight-point  rule;  reducing  column 
widths  from  13  ems  or  over  to  12%  ems 
pica,  or  to  12  ems  pica;  eliminating  all 
unnece.ssary  waste  in  the  pressroom;  by 
insisting  upon  paper  manufacturers 
supplying  the  weight  of  paper  contract¬ 
ed  for  and  nothing  overweight;  and 
cjiminating  the  return  privilege  of  news 
agents  and  dealers,  which  action  incl- 


ernment  editorially  how  to  run  the  war 
with  economy  and  efficiency  and  direct¬ 
ed  to  start  the  practice  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  at  home.  The  result  has  been  a 
profound  regard  for  the  value  of  space. 
The  press  agent  army  has  been  all  but 
annihilated;  free  write-ups  for  adver¬ 
tisers  are  barred;  headlines  are  cut 
down  in  size,  with  hangers  omitted;  the 
trend  is  toward  a  more  conservative  size 
of  type  for  the  body  of  news  items; 
news  is  more  carefully  edited,  so  that 
every  unnecessary  sentence,  phrase,  or 
word  is  eliminated;  and  news  values 
them.selves  have  been  placed  on  a  high¬ 
er  standard  of  greatest  interest  to  the 
greate.st  number  of  readers. 

t'OMI’OeiNG-IUXIM  BCX)NO.MIES. 

I.ikewi.se,  economies  in  the  composing- 
room  have  demanded  the  closest  cooper¬ 
ation  of  news  editors,  advertising  solici¬ 
tors,  ad-writers,  and  foremen,  and  make¬ 
ups,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  waste  of 
time,  labor,  machinery,  light,  power, 
etc.,  by  over.setting  for  the  news  space 
allotted  to  the  issue,  or  by  resetting  ad¬ 
vertisements  several  times,  or  making 
extensive  alterations  to  meet  the  request 
of  the  ad-writer,  who  is  careless  or  late 
with  his  cojiy.  Here  in  the  composing- 
room  also  lies  another  problem  that 
must  be  settled,  and  settled  right  sooner 
or  later.  While  we  are  all  preaching 
and  trying  to  practice  economy  in  every 
direction,  how  do  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  ju.stify  the  enormous 
wa.ste  of  labor,  time,  machinery,  power, 
space,  etc.,  by  setting  “bogus” — the  re¬ 
setting  of  all  advertisements  furnished 
in  matrix  form  from  another  news¬ 
paper?  While  this  reset  is  conditioned 
by  the  wage  .scales  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  it  would  seem  that 
if  this  wa.ste  could  be  overcome  without 
cau.sing  hardship  or  loss  of  employment 
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to  any  union  members,  some  offloial  of 
the  I.  T.  U.  has  before  him  tlie  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  beoominj?  a  distinguished  man, 
not  only  in  newspaper  circles,  but  before 
the  American  people,  by  taking:  up  the 
question  and  abolishing:  the  waste,  at 
least  during:  the  period  of  the  war,  when 
all  industries  are  suffering:  from  short- 
ag:e  of  labor.  Or,  if  labor  scarcity  be¬ 
comes  acute,  the  Government  may  dis¬ 
cover  the  waste  and  order  its  discon¬ 
tinuance  during  the  war,  irrespective  of 
contract.s,  but  in  such  ca.se,  of  cour.se, 
tlio  inJ,erest  of  any  printers  that  may  bo 
thrown  out  of  work  mu.st  be  protected. 

Opportunity  for  other  economies  may 
be  found  in  the  most  scientific  methods 
of  keeping  up  the  stereotype  metal;  in 
better  fuel  devices  and  power-transml.s- 
sion  arrangements;  in  economy  of  light 
throughout  the  entire  establishment; 
the  elimination,  perhaps,  of  an  edition; 
in  sir.e  and  care  of  wrapping  paper  In 
the  mailing-room,  and  in  the  use  of 
wrapping  cord  and  tie-up  devices;  and 
in  improved  and  more  economic  delivery 
methods.  Tn  fact,  there  is  not  an  angle 
or  nook  or  corner  of  the  business  of 
daily  newspaper  publication  where  there 
is  not  presented  opportunity  for  econ¬ 
omy  and  then  more  economy. 

MMITINO  SIZES  OF  NEWSPAPERS. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  by  news¬ 
papers  in  conserving  newsprint  by  ever- 
cising  con.slstent  care  in  limiting  the 
size  of  the  paper  to  proper  number  of 
pages,  and  as  the  next  size  is  always 
two  or  four  pages  more,  the  question 
arises  as  to  the  amount  of  news  space  to 
be  callowed  for.  As  the  amount  of  news 
space  varies  in  different  offices,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  for  one  newspaper  in  a  city  to  di¬ 
minish  the  news  and  feature  space  to 
the  point  of  skimiilng  the  reader  with¬ 
out  its  .showing  on  circulation.  There¬ 
fore,  if  economies  in  this  direction  and 
in  reducing  the  .size  of  the  Sunday  paper 
by  limiting  the  number  .of  comic  or 
magazine  pages  are  contemplated,  it 
would  seem  to  be  advantageous,  if  prac¬ 
ticable,  to  have  all  the  newspapers  in 
the  circulation  territory  concerned  to 
take  concerted  action.  This  was  done  in 
a  modified  form  in  the  Pittsburgh  field 
a  year  ago  .and  has  worked  out  success¬ 
fully  and  with  saving  to  all  newspapers. 

FAIRNESS  OF  INCRR^SED  PRICE. 

Enhancement  of  news-space  values 
have,  of  course,  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
the  enhancement  of  adveHising  space. 
Hates  everywhere  either  have  been  or 
are  being  rai.sed  in  order  to  help  meet 
the  tremendous  added  increa.sed  co.st  of 
the  business.  Advertisers  recogniz.e  the 
fairness  of  publishers  in  placing  a  part 
of  the  increase  upon  the  reader  by 
charging  two  cents  for  the  paper  he  for¬ 
merly  bought  for  one  cent.  Besides,  they 
know  the  two-cent  circulation  is  a  more 
valuable  circulation  and  is  the  best  in¬ 
vestment,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  papers 
I'arrying  the  greate.st  lineage  during  the 
I>ast  year.  With  the  practices  of  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  economy  and  the  permea¬ 
tion  of  tietter  bu.sine.'-'S  i>r:ictices  in  the 
new.spaper,  Ix'lter  service  has  resuited, 
both  to  the  luivertiser  and  to  the  ))ulilic. 
It  is  because  efficiency  in  one  place 
tx’gets  efficiency  in  another.  You  cannot 
expect  the  publisher  who  is  c  areless  and 
slovenly  in  ihs  own  busine.“s  to  render 
the  l>est  .service  to  space-u.scrs  or  read- 
•'I’s.  So  all  the  changes  that  n(‘ce.s.sity 
has  enjoined  have  resulted  in  tcetler 
newspapers. 

And  it  is  for  the  newspapers  them¬ 
selves  to  keep  the  good  work  going  for¬ 
ward.  Let  them  realize  there  is  a  na- 
tiovale  in  American  newspaper-making. 
That  their  busine.ss  stands  among  the 
first  six  great  industries  of  the  country. 
That  cooperation  is  the  keynote  of  all 


modern  bu.slness  succe.ss.  That  there 
are  many  problems  of  national  import, 
of  mutual  concern  that  should  be  taken 
in  hand  in  a  real  aggressive  manTOr  and 
by  real,  determined  busine.ss  men. 
Legislators  in  Washington  and  various 
Government  departments  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  anticipate  the  needs  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  thLs  important  indu.stry 
without  the  newspapers  laying  before 
them  .sy.stematically  the  conditions  and 
fact.s.  The  time  may  have  .slipped  by 
when  the  newspaper  industry  can  take 
the  place  it  might  have  occupied  In  the 
print-paper  industry,  but  the  opicor- 
tunity  probably  i.s  coining  when,  by  con¬ 
certed  action,  enormous  .sav'ing  may  lie 
effected  by  reclamation  of  news  print. 
I^abor  matters,  transportation  problem.s, 
postai  rates,  coinage  of  a  two-cent  piece, 
further  restrictions  of  publicity,  limiting 
of  free  out.side  work  for  advertkssr,  a 
letter  understanding  of  news  values,  a 
better  .standardization  of  equipment,  a 
letter  and  more  adequate  system  of 
giving  advertisers  proof  of  circulation — 
these  and  scores  of  other  subjects  of 
mutual  national  concern  challenge  ag¬ 
gressive,  concerted  action  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  American  new.spaper  business,  in 
order  to  keep  advancing  still  farther  the 
.st.'indard  of  jirogrcss  that  has  moved 
forward  so  rapidly  during  the  past  year. 


Milwaukee  Press  ('luh  Names  (lilicers 
The  Milwaukee  Press  Club  has  elect¬ 
ed  the  following  officers:  Pre.sident, 
Julius  Liebman,  new's  editor  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel;  vice-president,  Alvin  O.  Roy.se, 
managing  editor  of  the  Free  Press; 
treasurer,  Williab  F.  Streit,  .secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  American  Printing 
Company;  secretary,  Leonard  E.  Meyer, 
pre.sident  and  general  manager  of  the 
Meyer  News  .Service  Company.  O.sear 
H.  Morris,  president  of  the  Progress 
Publishing  Company,  and  Howard  L. 
Ashworth,  as.sistant  secretary  of  the 
Milwaukee  County  Council  of  Defence, 
were  elected  directors  for  three  years. 


Chicago  Club  Names  Officers 
The  Press  Club  of  Chicago,  at  its  an¬ 
nual  election,  held  recently,  unanimous¬ 
ly  elected  the  following  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors  to  serve  during  the  ensuing 
year;  Opie  Ftead.  author  and  founder  of 
the  Arkansaw  Tr.av'cler,  president; 
Wright  A.  Patterson,  publicity  man, 
first  vice-pre.sidenf ;  Frank  A.  Smith, 
of  the  Tribune,  second  vice-pre.sident; 
.Tames  F.  Stepina.  banker,  tn'asurer; 
Walter  Perkins,  secretary;  Harry  Har¬ 
gis,  librarian;  James  A.  Durkin,  of  the 
Tribune;  Victor  Eubank,  publicity  man, 
and  Fred  Dunbam,  directors. 

Roost  Thrift  Campaign 
Beginning  .January  15,  the  New  York¬ 
er  D''utsches  .Journal,  with  offiees  at  7 
Central  Park  West,  will  launch  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  sale  of  War  Savings 
Stamp.s.  This  pajier  has  been  aiipointed 
.agent  by  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  sale  of  these  .stamps.  The 
Deutsches  Journal  Will  run  another 
compaign  .simultaneously,  their  aim  be¬ 
ing  to  support  and  relieve  the  poor  and 
distressed  in  New  York  city  by  supply¬ 
ing  them  with  fuel,  clothes,  food,  and 
whatever  else  may  bo  neces.sary — re- 
gardle.ss  of  nationality  and  creed. 

Two  I’ages  of  Church  Advertising 
Persons  interested  in  church  adver¬ 
tising  should  obt.ain  co)iies  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  i.ssues  of  tho^rooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 
The  Eagle,  every  S.aturday,  carries  al- 
mo.st  two  pages  of  church  advertising, 
which  is  entirely  paid  for  by  the 
churche.s.  The  Eagle  has  always  been 
known  for  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  it  handles  church  news. 


THE  DENVER  POST 

DENVER,  COLORADO 

Member  A.  B.  C. 

CIRCULATION 

Average  Paid  Average  Paid 
Weekday  Issues  Sunday  Issues 

1917  -  -  -  -  95,102  122,209 

1916  -  -  -  -  80,398  108,722 

Average  gain  per  issue  in  year  14,704  13,487 

This  Sunday  paid  circulation  is  three  times 
larger  than  the  other  Denver  Sunday  morning 
paper  prints— paid  weekday  circulation  over 
10,000  copies  more  per  issue  than  the  combined 
circulation  of  the  other  three  Denver  dailies. 
See  last  United  States  Government  reports 
published  October,  1917 — paid  weekday  city  of 
Denver  and  Suburban  circulation  alone  larger 
than  total  circulation  of  two  other  Denver 
dailies  combined. 


ADVERTISING 


1915  1916  1917 

Lines  Lines  Lines 

Total . 8,357,188  9,299,248  10,355,912 

More  than  next  two  Denver 

papers  combined .  73,472 

Gain  last  year .  1,056,664 

Gain  in  two  years . 1,998,724 

Local  Display . 4,353,412  4,932,956  5,873,812 

Gain  last  year .  940,856 

Gain  In  two  years .  1,520,400 

National  or  Foreign 

Display . 1,382,416  1,782,452  1,970,584 

More  than  all  other  Denver 

dsdlies  in  combination .  216,664 

Gain  last  year .  188,132 

Gain  In  two  years .  588, 1 68 


Separate  Classified  or  Want  Ads,  1917  .  .  486,297 

(Aggregating  2,511,516  lines.)  This  number  of  Want 
ads  printed  by  The  Post  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
whole  number  of  Want  ads  printed  by  all  the  other 
daily  papers  in  Colorado  combined. 


Automobile  Display,  1917,  lines  .  .  .  697,366 

— 233,168  lines  more  than  the  next  Denver  paper  and 
over  400  columns  more  than  all  the  other  local 
dailies  together. 

You  may  conduct  a  successful  advertising  campaign 
covering  Denver,  Colorado  and  Wyoming  by  the  use  of 
The  Denver  Post  alone. 

Advertising  rates  per  line  of  thousand  circulation  the 
lowest  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  West. 

Advertising  rate  cards  and  full  detailed  circulation 
statements  on  application  to 


THE  DENVER  POST,  Denver,  Colorado 


or 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOODMAN 

CHICAGO,  123  West  Madison  St.  NEW  YORK,  225  Fifth  Avenue 
DETROIT,  American  Building  ATLANTA,  Candler  Building 


BARANGER-WEAVER  COMPANY 

Merchants  Exchange  Building,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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SENATE  DEFEATS  SMITH 
NEWS  PRINT  RESOLUTION 

(Continued  from  page  21) 
making  1  cent  a  pound.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harding]  admitted  the 
other  day,  in  spite  of  what  the  Senator 
from  I’tah  had  said  in  respon.se  to  that 
sort  of  a  statement  made  by  me,  that 
as  .soon  as  the  report  came  out  with 
the  facts  the  gentlemen  composing  the 
Trust  made  an  agreement  with  the 
Trade  Commi.s.sion  that  they  would  sell 
the  paper  at  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b. 
at  the  mill. 

MENACE  TO  INDUSTRY. 

"As  soon  as  the  Attorney-General 
brought  a  suit  to  set  a.side  this  un- 
••onscionable  combination  the  profiteers 
immediately  began  to  violate  that  con¬ 
tract  and  to  sell  paper  at  3  cent.s,  a 
menace  to  the  whole  industry  of  this 
country.  It  was  uncon.scionable.  The 
newspapers  were  entitled  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  anybody  anywhere,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  that  investigated  it  and  the 
courts  who  found  that  there  was  an  un¬ 
conscionable  Tru.st  robbing  the  people, 
even  aliove  the  29  per  cent,  profit,  and 
they  had  already  received  $17,000,000  in 
a  year.  Then  we  hear  Senators  talk 
alMJut  hurting  the  industry  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  God  help  us  to  hurt  every  indus¬ 
try  of  that  kind! 

OHIO  PAPERS  URGE  BIL.L. 

"The  country  newspapers,  the  Ohio 
Itapers  from  the  State  to  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harding]  belongs, 
write  a  letter  this  morning.  The  As.so- 
ciated  Ohio  Dailies,  of  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  was  a  party,  write  this 
letter  to  Mr.  Hosmer: 

•■My  Dear  Mr.  Hosmer:  I  hare  your  letter  of 
Hecember  0.  and  want  to  assure  you  that  the 
Associated  Ohio  Dallies  will  be  ready  to  co¬ 
operate  with  you  In  the  matter  of  the  Smith 
resolution  now  before  Congress  and  on  the  Senate 
Calendar. 

“He  states  more  that  it  is  unneces.sary 
for  me  to  read,  but  this  shows  that  they 
are  for  it.  Is  it  not  .strange  that  ex¬ 
alted  gentlemen  who  hold  a  high  po¬ 
sition,  as  the  Stuiator  from  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  [Mr.  Knox],  should  say  that  the ' 
great  newspapers  from  Pennsylvania  did 
not  want  this  mea.sure  to  pass  at  all? 
No  wonder  they  did  not ;  and  if  the 
whole  gang  that  has  lieen  represented 
could  only  kill  every  one  of  the  poorer 
paper.s,  even  if  they  paid  10  cents  a 
pound  for  paper,  they  would  make  a 
profit  in  the  end,  for  they  would  be 
the  only  ones  who  would  have  new.spa- 
per  circulation  at  all. 

VOTED  FOR  VIOLATION. 

"That  was  the  purpose  of  this  reso¬ 
lution,  and  it  has  been  shown  on  this 
floor  that  Senators  have  voted  for  the 
violation  of  a  contract.  With  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  measure  that  a  contract 
should  not  be  violated.  Senators  have 
.stvKid  here  —  dignified  Senators  —  and 
votiHl  against  it,  liecause  they  wanted 
it  to  appear  that  the  bill  carried  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  a  contract,  and  they  were  will¬ 
ing  if  the  bill  ahould  hap)M>n  to  pass 
that  it  .should  not  carry  that  provi.sion 
rather  than  have  the  paper  which  they 
happened  to  be  fortunate  enough  to 
interested  in  get  print  paper  at  prices 
cheaper  than  their  neighlior.s. 

"Mr.  President,  this  is  not  aimed  to 
help  or  support  the  big  pajiers  of  this 
country.” 

STORY  OF  GROWTH  OF 
AMERICAN  JOURNALISM 

(Continued  from  page  28) 
independent  bankers  holding  notes  of 
newspapers  did  have  several  heart-to- 
heart  talks  with  editors  and  proprie¬ 


tors,  and  threatened  to  demand  immedi¬ 
ate  payment  of  financial  obligations  if 
Bryan  was  supported.  Be  it  .said  to  the 
credit  of  editors  who  conscientiously 
believed  in  the  .silver  standard,  that 
they  told  bankers  "where  to  get  off,” 
that  editorial  policies  were  not  subject 
to  mortgage  or  demand  notes,  and  that 
they  would  welcome  the  is.sue  if  it  were 
presented.  They  said  that  they  would 
publish  the  facts  in  the  case  for  their 
readers,  and  were  po.sitive  that  they 
could  raise  enough  money  through 
popular  sub.scription  to  continue  publi¬ 
cation.  In  other  in.stances  editors  in¬ 
formed  bankers  that  a  .suit  to  collect 
notes  might  reduce  the  pages  of  their 
newspaper.s,  but  they  .still  had  funds 
enough  to  print  handbills  stating  the 
rea.son  for  change  in  .size.  No  such 
drastic  action,  however,  was  necessary, 
as  bankers  soon  .saw  that  the  chief  as- 
s<-t  of  a  newspaper  was  its  independ¬ 
ence.  The  newspapers  which  did 
change  to  a  certain  extent  their  party 
affiliations,  did  so  of  their  own  free 
will,  because  they  believed,  as  did  the 
majority  of  the  voters  of  the  country, 
that  debased  currency  was  wrong,  both 
in  theory  and  in  practice.  Numerous 
editors  stood  by  this  principle  in  spite 


of  the  opposition  of  wealthy  owners  of 
the  silver  mines  who  likewise  tried  to 
dictate  editorial  policies.  In  a  few 
ca.ses,  where  bankers  did  in.sist  that  the 
amount  of  indebtedness  of  newspapers 
to  them  should  be  reduced,  on  account 
of  business  conditions,  they  were  but 
doing  what  they  were  requiring  of  all 
borrowers — reduction  in  loans. 

A  criticism  brought  against  the  news¬ 
paper  is  that  it  ought  not  to  allow  the 
insertion  of  advertisements  which  advo¬ 
cate  policies  directly  oppo.scd  to  those 
.stated  in  the  editorial  columns.  E.spe- 
cially  is  this  true  of  political  adverti.s- 
ing  in.serted  by  the  party  whoso  princi¬ 
ples  are  not  advocated  by  the  paper.  The 
justice  of  this  charge  is  without  founda¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  Republi¬ 
can  to  read  in  his  party  paper  the  ad- 
verti.sements  of  the  Democratic  party. 
The  advertisement,  being  officially  pre¬ 
pared,  is  positive  fissurance  to  him  that 
its  contents  have  not  been  colored  or 
warped  by  the  editorial  policies  of  the 
paper;  it  is  a  yard.stick  by  which  he  may 
mea.sure  the  accuracy  of  the  news  re¬ 
ports  of  the  rival  party.  On  the  basis  of 
.sound  advertising  theory,  political  ad¬ 
vertising  should  be  given,  not  to  papers 


of  like  policy,  but  to  opposition  papers. 
Political  advertising  should  be  Inserted 
not  solely  to  reward  papers  for  party  al¬ 
legiance,  but  to  spread  partisan  doctrine 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good;  it  is  for 
this  purpose  that  iieople  contribute 
funds  to  the  campaign  expenses  of  the 
great  parties.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
in  the  past  much  of  this  political  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  too  personal  and  too  bit¬ 
ter  to  be  effective  among  intelligent 
newspaper  readers.  More  and  more 
however,  political  advertirfng  is  being 
prepared  on  the  same  sound  principles 
as  those  which  govern  general  advertis¬ 
ing. 

EDITORIAL  PROSTITUTION. 

Another  so-called  weakness  of  modern 
joumali.sm  Is  that  editorial  writers  mu.st 
on  special  occasions  write  opinions  not 
believed  to  be  just  and  right  because  the 
chief-of-staff  insists  that  these  policies 
are  those  of  the  newspaper.  Tiffany 
Blake,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  put  the  case  in  Its  proper 
light  when  he  gave  this  justification  of 
such  work.  He  thought,  when  a  writer 
was,  on  the  whole,  in  sympathy  with  the 
editorial  policies,  he  might,  in  minor 


This  statement  appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald  and  Traveler 
advertisement  in  The  Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  12: 

Advertisers  Who  Use  Daily  Papers  Exclusively 

'I'he  five  largest  high-grade  stores  which  confined  their  ad¬ 
vertising  to  week-day  editions  of  the  Boston  papers  during  1917 
were : 

JORD.XN  MARSH  COMPANY  R.  II.  STEARNS  CO. 

CHANDLER  &  CO.  C.  F.  HOVEY  CO. 

PAINE  FURNITURE  CO. 

These  advertisers  distributed  their  advertising  among  the 
daily  jiapers  of  large  circulation  as  follows: 

No.  1— Herald _ _ • _ _ 507,538 

No.  2— Globe _ _ „405,495 

No.  3 — Post . 361,136 

No.  4 — American . . 297,976 


THE  FIGURES  FOR  THE 

Boston  Evening  Transcript 

(which  was  not  included  in  the  Herald-lYaveler  statement) 
for  the  same  stores  and  the  same  time  were 

618,139 

A  GAIN  OVER  1916 

The  Transcript  continues  to  lead  in  its  field,  printing  more 
advertising  than  any  other  evening  paper  published  in  Boston, 
although  nothing  of  doubtful  or  unpleasant  character  is  accepted 
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cases,  support  certain  measures  with 
which  he  did  not  agree.  Such  conduct, 
Mr.  Blake  pointed  out,  was  in  keeping 
with  the  religious  and  political  life  of 
any  individual;  a  man  joining  a  po¬ 
litical  party  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  he  supports  every  plank  of  the 
platform,  but  that  he  thinks  this  party 
comes  the  nearest  to  agreeing  with  his 
views  about  the  questions  of  the  day: 
a  man  joining  a  church  or  religious  sect 
may  not  agree  with  every  article  of  the 
creed,  but  he  choo-ses  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  because  this  religious  denomination 
in  its  religious  doctrines  favors  his  views 
on  matters  of  ethics  and  spiritual  wel¬ 
fare.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  however,  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  larger  dailies  .sel¬ 
dom  has  the  disagreeable  task  of  writing 
what  he  docs  not  believe.  A  question  is 
thre.shed  out  at  the  editorial  council,  and 
after  a  decision  has  been  reached  as  to 
where  the  paper  shall  stand,  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  editorial  is  given  to  the  man 
to  whom  the  subject  most  appeals,  be¬ 
cause  experience  has  shown  that  ho  can 
generally  produce  the  most  forcible  and 
convincing  appeal  on  the  subject. 

The  assertion  has  been  made  by  pub¬ 
licists  that  if  the  Kuropean  countries 
had  had  newspapers  like  those  found  in 
.\merica  there  would  never  have  been 
the  (Iroat  War  of  the  World.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  que.stion  that 
the  permanence  of  the  .Vmerican  Bepub- 
lic  is  linked  by  insei)arablc  bonds  to  the 
independence  of  the  press.  No  man  has 
seen  this  fact  more  clearly  than  ex- 
ITe.sident  Charles  William  Eliot,  of  Har¬ 
vard  University.  His  conclusion,  not  that 
of  one,  like  the  writer,  intimately  as.so- 
ciated  with  the  profession,  but  rather 
that  of  one  who  secs  American  life  in  all 
its  ramifications,  may  well  conclude  this 
.series  of  articles: 


Another  new  and  effective  bul¬ 
wark  of  .state  is  to  be  found  in  the 
extreme  publicity  with  which  all 
American  activities  are  carried  on. 
Many  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
complaining  bitterly  of  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  the  newspaper  reporter  into 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  State 
and  even  into  the  privacy  of  the 
home;  but  in  this  extreme  public¬ 
ity  is  really  to  be  found  a  new 
means  of  social,  industrial,  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  reform  and  progre.ss. 
There  are  many  exaggerations,  per- 
ver.sions,  and  inaceuracie.s  in  this 
l)Ubli<'ity;  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
a  beneficent  and  a  new  agency  for 
the  promotion  of  the  public  wel¬ 
fare.  ...  So  new  is  this  force 
in  the  world  that  many  people  do 
not  yet  trust  it,  or  perceive  its  im¬ 
mense  utility,  in  ea.se  of  real  in- 
du.striai  grievances  and  oppres¬ 
sions,  publicity  would  1)C  by  far 
the  quickest  and  sure.st  means 
of  cure — va.stly  more  effective  for 
all  just  ends  than  secret  epmbina- 
ers.  The  newspapers  which  are 
the  ordinary  in.struments  of  this 
publicity  are  as  yet  very  imperfect 
instruments,  much  of  their  work 
being  done  so  ha.stily  and  so  cheap¬ 
ly  as  to  preclude  accuracy ;  but  as 
a  means  of  publicity  they  visibly 
improve  from  decade  to  decade,  and, 
taken  together  with  the  magazines 
and  the  controversial  pamphlet, 
they  shed  more  light  on  the  social, 
industrial,  and  political  life  of  the 
people  of  the  ITnited  States  than 
was  ever  shed  before  on  the  doings 
and  ways  of  any  people.  This 
force  is  distinctly  new  within  the 
century,  and  it  affords  a  new  and 
strong  guarantee  for  the  American 
Kepublic. 

(77ic  End.) 


Hiiiiilia  All  (Mull  Dir-baiuls 
The  Omaha  .\d  Club  has  di.sbjiniicd. 
In  its  place  has  been  organized  the  .\d- 
verti.sing  and  Sidling  I.K'ague  of  Omaha, 
which  includes  most  of  the  members  of 
the  now  defunct  .\d  Club  and  Salesman¬ 
ship  Club, 


1917  A  WONDERFUL  YEAR  IN 

PROVIDENCE 

Second  City  in  New  Enjfljuid 
—AND— 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Cented  of  Most  Densely  Populated  Part 
of  North  America 

Every  Industrial  Record  Broken  in  1917 


Hank  t'learings  . $.>47,8lS^S(l0.0il 

Assessed  Valuation  .  :M!3,14(>,2S<1.<H1 

Per  ('a])ita  Wealth .  1,431.10 

Savings  Deposits  .  100,9ir>,i>44.(Hl 

Five  Department  Stores  doing  hnsiiiess  id’  over .  2(1,0(01,(010.00 

City  Population,  1!)17  (estimated) .  275,831 

Trading  Territory  Population .  718,.'>(>0 


12,320,922 

lines  of  paid  Advertising 

Show  the  Results  Adverti.sers  Get  Prom — 

PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL 
EVENING  BULLETIN 

Rhode  Island's  Dominating  Newspapers 

Providence  Journal  Company 

PROVIDF.NCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 


LI  NOTYPE-0 

the  machine  that  lasts 


Durability 

In  1892 the  Philadelphia  Record 
installed  a  battery  of  Linotypes 
which  rendered  continuous  ser¬ 
vice  three  shi  ts  a  day  for  twenty- 
four  years.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  machines  were  replaced 
with  Linotypes  of  later  design. 

A  Linotype 
Lasts  a  Life  Time 

Linotypes  are  built  from  materi¬ 
als  unexcelled  in  quality.  They 
have  been  developed  and  im¬ 
proved  by  that  accuracy  and 
skill  emanatinij  from  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  experience  in  Linotype 
manufacture. 

Only  Linotypes 
Render  Linotype 
Service 


MERGENTHALER 
Linotype  Company 

XEW  YORK . Tribune  Building 

CIIICAfiO . 1100  .S.  Wabash  Ave. 

NFiW  ORLEANS . 549  Baronne  St. 

SAN  FR.XNCISCO . 646  Sacramento  St. 

TOFxO.NTO . Canadian  Linotype,  Ltd. 


Representative  —  (’HAS.  If.  EDDY  CD. 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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YEAR  OF  STRESS  NOT 
WITHOUT  PROFIT 

1917  a  Period  of  Great  Anxiety,  but  Still 

One  of  Progress  and  Gain  for  News¬ 
papers-  Common  Sense  Solved 
Many  of  the  Diffirulties. 

By  Aubrey  Harwell, 

Harvrll  *  Cannnn,  XrKtpaper  Brokert,  Kcie 
York. 

(( Y  AM  an  old  man  and  have  had 

I  many  troubles,  but  most  of  them 
never  happened.” 

Nineteen  seventeen  was  a  year  of 
great  anxiety  and  prosperity  for  news¬ 
paper  publishers  of  the  United  States. 
Where  the  “troubles”  did  actually  "hap¬ 
pen”  the  venerable  and  dependable  law 
of  compensation  worked  her  usual  won¬ 
ders  and  put  the  difficulties  to  rout  in 
most  ca-ses.  The  net  result,  in  a  very 
great  majority  of  the  newspaper  offices 
of  the  country,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
was  entirely  satisfactory,  so  far  as  that 
state  of  mind  is  compatible  with  the 
progre.ss  and  rapid  growth  of  the  press 
of  to-day.  1  say  in  a  very  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  instances  because  I  contend 
that  such  a  percentage  of  newspaper 
owners  are  alert  and  clever  enough  to 
elicit  and  apply  the  principles  of  the  law 
of  compensation  when  occasion  arises. 

THE  MENACING  "WHITE  SPOT." 

Possibly  the  uglie.st  spot  on  the  hori¬ 
zon  was  a  white  spot.  The  snarl  of 
the  news  print  situation  was  the  sus¬ 
pended  sword,  and  while  it  actually  fell 
upon  the  heads  of  an  unu.sually  large 
percentage  of  the  smaller  and  over¬ 
crowded  fleld.s  these  eliminations  were 
healthy  and  de.slrable.  Among  the 
larger  properties  the  two  and  three- 
cent  papers,  with  full  advertising  rates, 
that  had  already  cut  their  cloth  to 
other  conditions,  suffered  naturally 
from  the  mounting  costs  of  production, 
but  fortunately  this  was  a  limited  and 
•favored  class  against  whom  the  slump 
in  earnings  wrought  least  hardship. 
While  the  good  old  law  of  compensation 
worked  consolingly  in  the  two  in-stances 
mentioned,  her  most  gracious  bene¬ 
fits  accrued  to  that  big  majority  of 
owners  who  were  marketing  their  prod¬ 
uct,  for  various  unavoidable  reasons,  at 
too  low  a  price  to  permit  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  service  to  the  public  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  attractive  financial 
returns — the  greatest  .stimulus  to  all 
commercial  undertakings.  While  white 
paper  did  not  double  in  value  (as  a 
steady  diet),  a  newspaper  that  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  be  able  to  lncrea.se  its 
price  from  one  to  two  cents,  more  than 
doubled  its  whole.sale  price,  and,  fur¬ 
thermore,  in  nearly  all  such  cases  ad¬ 
ditional  revenue  was  gained  through  in- 
crea.sed  advertising  rates  and  numerous 
economies  installed.  So,  in  the  final 
accounting,  there  will  probably  be  a 
showing  in  this  class  of  properties  that 
will  add  to  the  pleasure  of  giving  to 
Uncle  Sam  his  share  in  income  and  ex¬ 
cess  profits  taxes. 

FEAR  TO  INCREASE  PRICES. 

Of  course  there  have  been  con.spicu- 
ous  instances  of  over-crowded  fields 
and  underpriced  product  where  the  con¬ 
ditions  could  not  or  have  not  been 
changed,  and  the.se  owners  have  nat¬ 
urally  suffered  most.  I  venture  to  say 
that  a  majority  of  New  York  city  pub- 
li.shers,  if  asked,  would  say  that  pub¬ 
lishing  conditions  of  1917  were  bad — a 
year  of  low  net  results.  There  are  some 
others,  in  l>oth  big  and  little  fields, 
where  this  condition  has  obtained,  but 
fortunately  again  this  is  a  .small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  whole.  In  many  cases 


this  very  condition  Is  due  to  abnormal 
prosperity  in  the  past  of  a  few  of  these 
publishers,  who  now  refuse  to  raise 
prices  for  fear  of  letting  their  less  for¬ 
tunate  competitors  into  the  Inner  cir¬ 
cles  and  giving  them  a  future  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  up.setting  traditions. 

Publishers  of  the  United  States  need 
have  no  qualms  of  fear  for  the  future, 
whether  we  are  to  have  war  or  peace, 
.so  long  as  they,  by  their  service  and  co¬ 
operation,  will  continue  to  convince  the 
public  that  “now  is  the  time  to  sub¬ 
scribe”  and  "it  pays  to  advertise.” 

Depreasions  and  upheavals  clear  the 
atmosphere.  They  eliminate  inefficien¬ 
cy  and  .strengthen  efficiency.  That  is 
what  the  world  war  is  doing,  not  only 
to  peoples  and  forms  of  government, 
but  to  individuals  and  forms  of  in- 
du.stry. 


.•\.  I’.  Operators  as  Teacher.s 
Nearly  200  telegraph  operators  in  the 
.\s.sociated  Press  service,  responding  to 
appeals  by  the  chief  signal  officer  of  the 
army  and  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Kducation  to  supply  instructors 
for  National  Army  men,  have  volun¬ 
teered  to  give  a  part  of  their  own  time 
to  the  work.  They  will  train  thousands 
of  drafted  men  in  schools  to  be  opened 
in  about  twenty-five  States,  and  at  each 
school  at  lea.st  one  “A.  P.”  man  will  as¬ 
sist  in  the  in.struction  work. 


La  Follette  (Charges  Libel 
Madison,  Wis.,  January  14. — .\  sum¬ 
mons  to  appear  in  court  hr  a  licen  i.ssued 
again.st  Richard  Lloyd  Jom  s  and  the 
State  Journal  here  by  Rot  ert  M.  La 
Follette.  It  sets  forth  that  a  consi)ira<’y 
exists  between  them  to  depri.'e  the  Sen¬ 
ator  of  his  reputation  and  good  name 
by  libellous  writing  In  the  State  Journal. 


INTERTYPE 

•‘The  BETTER  Machine” 

Simple 

Standardized 

Flexible 

Fast 


W rite  for  Literature 


INTERTYPE 

CORPORATION 


SO  Court  St. 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
539  Carondelet  St. 
86  Third  St. 


Brooklyn 
Chicago 
New  Orleans 
San  Francisco 


Again! 


BULLSEYE! 


Nine  months  ago,  on  May  16,  1917,  David 
Lawrence  predicted  that  President  Wilson 
would  express  himself  in  favor  of  a  Federal 
Woman’s  Suffrage  Amendment. 

On  January  9,  1918,  President  Wilson 
made  the  utterance. 

Note  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Lawrence’s 
prediction,  as  printed  in  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  May  16,  1917 


cy  ot  ihem  «ll 


THE  I 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  IS 
ADVANCED  BY  WAR' 


iContinued  from  Poge  One!  | 

motive.  Mr  Wilton,  however  makenthej 
above  Htatcment  now  at  a  lime  when  I 
partman  poliura  hat  been  enchewed  anJ  I 
when  undoubtedly  the  jUBRnean  of  Uie  I 
tufTrfc^e  caute  hat  been  borne  in  on  him. , 
The  President  from  the  be^innlns  of 
the  war  haa  shown  himself  to  be  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  world  democraoy^^^  with  Rus- 
.wa  proclaiminjc  an  a 

part  of  her  Knuiand  irrant- 

.  and  4menean 
women  preparing  for  iremen. 

dout  to  the  nation  t  ^welfare,  it 

that  he  grows  more  ar* 
favor  of  admitting  women  to 
I  equalfty  Id  thia  tbs  gre4i««t 


TRACTION  0 
FORE 


Theodore  F'  !l!i 
Interlxirough  tJ’ 
and  of  the  New  'ji' 
owned  by  ihe  :!j|] 
James  I..  Q’Ta'’j| pi 
to  ihs  e’ompaDli  Ih' 
president  of  thq!||. 


and 


would  not  be  surpiigloff  to  as 
President  even  osprep*  hlmsrtf  to  favor  i  the 
Federal  amendment  ufore  long. 


which  women  comprised  Tlic  same  may 
come  trwc  In  America  And  When  there 
le  a  genuine  mo^mept  for  woman  suf* 
traire.  the  flute-by-Htmte  method  Stther- 
to  advocated  as  the  better  means  of  ao' 
caatoming  women  to  polltiral  pnvilege 
wfl)  be  tupemedM  by  the  paasage  to  Con- 
amaa  of  the  FednnU  atoendment  Mr 
wtisan's  indoenca  cduM  bring  about  the 
paseafte  of'tbe  nleaaafe,  bat  bot  a  mo¬ 
ment  sooner  thari  public  opinion  la  ready 
for  It.  Cvrtalnly.  that  moment  will 
live  before  the  cloae  of  the  present  war. 
for  the*'  work  that  the  women  of  the 
ouniry  are  already  preparing  to  do  w 
emphasize  the  equality  of 


Compnnf 
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'fits's  office 

.  for  11! 
-he  JUr^lj 
'this  af(eil|l 
■e  surfaij 
from  five  to  ai; 
exact  one  oi 
After  the 
to  inquiries,  sal 
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DAVID  LAWRENCE 


is  the  most  brilliant  figure  in 
Washington  journalistic  cor¬ 
respondence. 


Add  his  daily  interpretative 
dispatch  to  your  regular 
Washington  service. 


For  terms  and  conditions,  write  or  wire  the  Syndicate  Dept. 

KjeJttr  jgicrrli  Jail 

Mere  Than  a  Newspaper — A  National  Institution 

20  Vesey  Street  New  York 

Representative  newspapers  in  1 5  cities  are 
already  taking  the  Lawrence  service. 
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A.  N.  A.  REALIZES  HOPES 
IN  1917 


A-sNoriation  of  National  Advertisers 
Looks  Bark  on  Old  Year  With  Sat¬ 
isfaction  Outlook  for  New  Year 
Reported  Excellent. 


Hy  John  Sru.iVAN, 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 

The  .\s  wiation  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  has  t)oth  dee  pened  and  broadened 
its  work  durinK  Ihe  past  year,  and  has 
made  much  iirogre.s.s  in  realizing  thj 
es.sential  purpose  of  the  As.suciation, 
which  is  that  of  .securing  by  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  accurate,  comprehen.sive,  and 
scientificaily  definite  information,  .such 
information  a.s  is  available  particidarly 
for  the  advertising  and  sales  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  A.ssociation's  member.ship 
companies.  The  word  “Advertisers" 
may  almo.st  be  said  to  be  a  misnomer, 
ina.smuch  as  the  A.  N.  is  essentially 
a  marketiny  organization;  that  is,  it 
gives  its  attention  to  every  subject 
that  has  any  relation  to  the  problems 
of  marketing  merchandise,  and  it  looks 
upon  the  coordination  of  advertising 
and  selling  knowledge  and  experience 
as  e.s.sential  in  promoting  the  selling  of 
merchandise. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  work  during 
l!tl7  necessitated  some  amount  of  re¬ 
organization,  although  the  headquarters 
office  had  tH>en  departmentalized  during 
1916.  At  the  present  time  the  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  headquarters  office  consi.st 
of  the  data  department,  the  publication 
data  department,  the  export  data  de- 
l>artment,  the  promotion  bureau,  and  the 
employment  bureau.  The  A.  N.  A.  office 
has  always  been  a  clearing  house  for 
information  to  and  Iretwcen  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  A.s.sociation,  and  now  each  of 
the  al>ove  departments  is  in  itseT  a 
clearing  house  to  an  extent  far  greater 
than  was  probably  thought  possilile  some 
years  ago;  furthermore,  while  each  de¬ 
partment  works  autonomously,  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  every  department  are  co¬ 
ordinated,  and,  through  a  system  which 
secures  interchange  of  information,  the 
organization  works  as  a  unit. 

THIRTY-KIVE  NEW  MEMBERS. 

During  the  past  year  the  various  de¬ 
partments  have  dealt  with  about  3.600 
requests  from  the  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  information  and  other,  .ser¬ 
vice.  In  addition  the  general  work  of 
the  Association,  covering  legi.slative 
matters,  the  work  of  eliminating  fraud¬ 
ulent  advertising,  and  many  activitfes 
having  for  their  object  the  improvement 
or  reform  of  conditions  under  which  the 
members  market  their  prixlucts,  has 
been  con.stantly  and  consistently  car¬ 
ried  on.  The  estimation  in  w'hich  the 
.\s.sociation  is  held  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that,  without  any  special  effort  in 
jiromoting  member.ship,  the  Association 
gained  thirty-five  members  during  1917. 

The  meetings  held  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  in  New  York  city  are  regarded  by 
the  memt>ers  as  the  mo.st  successful  and 
the  most  practical  in  the  hi.story  of  the 
•Vs.sociation.  Programmes  of  both  meet¬ 
ings  evidenced  the  determination  of  the 
members  to  meet  war  conditions  in 
their  bu.siness,  and  indicated  that  the 
advertising  man  to-day  is  anything  but 
an  academic  factor  in  business;  it  is 
plain  from  the  subjects  which  he  wants 
discussed  and  in  which  he  Is  specific¬ 
ally  interested  that  he  is  to-day  essen¬ 
tially  a  marketing  man  and  has  a  much 
wider  vision  than  the  average  advertis¬ 
ing  man  of  several  years  ago. 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  Association, 
held  on  Ik'cemlx'r  5  last  at  the  Hotel 
Itiltmore,  was  the  largest  attended  of 
any  that  the  As.sociation  has  held,  there 
being  present  nearly  six  hundred  men 
from  every  field  of  advertising  activity. 
The  keynote  of  this  meeting  was  pa¬ 
triotism,  and  the  guests  listened  to  most 
excellent  speeches  by  ex-Senator  Bur¬ 
ton,  George  Haven  Putnam,  and  Ste- 
phane  Lauzanne. 

APVERTISINU  ENI.ISTS  TOR  WAR. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  event 
of  the  year  occurred  in  December. 
Through  the  effoi-ts  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  new  coordination  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  forces  of  the  country  for 
the  aid  of  the  Government’s  adver- 
ti.sing  was  brought  about,  and,  for  the 
fir.st  time,  advertisiog  as  a  force  was 
given  official  recognition  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  offered  its  services  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  these  were  accepted  in  a 
telegram  sent  by  President  Wilson,  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association,  and  given  wide  publicity 
at  the  time.  There  now  exists  an  ad- 


vcrti.sing  division  of  the  < 'omiiiittee  on 
Public  Information,  and  five  prominent 
advertising  men,  representative  of  gen¬ 
eral  adve.rti.sing  intere.sts,  have  been 
appointed  Federal  officers.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  is  now  actively  at  work  making  its 
plans  for  securing  space  for  the  adver¬ 


tising  of  various  Government  depart¬ 
ments. 

.\s  to  the  future,  we  believe  th.at  1918 
wili  see  much  progress  made  in  co¬ 
ordinating  the  interests  and  activities 
of  representative  and  organized  groups 
of  marketing  interests. 


THE  DALLAS  NEWS 

closes  the  year  1917  with  the  largest  circulation  in 


its  history  as  follows: 

Average  DAILY  circulation  for  December,  1917 

per  issue .  (52,199  copies 

Average  DAILY  circulation  for  December,  1916, 

per  issue  .  4S,7(5r»  “ 

Increase  this  year  over  last .  13,431 

Average  SUNDAY  circulation  for  December,  1917, 

per  issue  .  91,>>2rt  “ 

Average  SUNDAY  circulation  for  December,  1916, 

per  issue  .  74,999  “ 

Increase  this  year  over  last .  l(S,.'i3.'> 


.\hso1ule1y  Net  Paid.  No  t'lubhinr.  Premiums  or  Returns. 

.\  five  cent  newspaper  Daily  &  Sunday. 

The  only  MorninK  paper  in  Itallas  and  th?  largest  in  the  .State  of  Texas,  the 
Kinpire  of  the  Southwest. 

WALTER  J.  SCOTT  J.  D.  LORENTZ 

Western  Agent  Meneger  Eestem  Office 

Marquette  Building  Tribune  Building 

Chicago,  III.  New  York  City 


THIRTY-FIVE  THOUSAND 

Skilled  workmen  are  to  be  employed  by  tbe  Federal  Sbipbiiilding  Company,  Sub¬ 
marine  Boat  Company  and  Ford  IMotor  Com])any,  whose  new  plants  are  now 
buildiii"  on  the  Kearny  Meadows,  immediately  adjoining  Jersey  City.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  men  are  over  draft  age,  and  therefore  men  of  families.  Jersey 
City  is  the  nearest  place  of  residence  to  their  work  which  means  an  increase  of 
population  of  easily  more  than  1.50,000  for  which  housing  plans  are  now  engaging 
the  attention  of  municipal  authorities  and  real  estate  men. 

The  Jersey  Journal 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Has  more  circulation  in  Jersey  City  and  Rayoiiwf?  than  all  other  Hudson  County 
newspapers  combined.  It  is  a  strictly, home  newspaper,  delivered  by  carriers  to 
the  homes  of  its  readers.  While  it  has  all  the  advantages  of  special  wire  service, 
it  features  the  local  news,  so  that  it  appeals  in  a  special  sense  to  its  readers,  thus 
giving  an  extra  impetus  to  the  compelling  influence  of  its  adverti.sers. 

CIRCULATION  GROWTH  AT  2c.  PER  COPY 


Government  Pott  Office  Report 

April  1,  1915,  to  Sept.  30,  1915  (six  months)  average  daily  net  pud . 21,459 

October  1,  1915,  to  March  31,  1916  (six  months)  average  daily  net  paid . 22,423 

April  1,  1916,  to  Sept.  30,  1916  (six  months)  average  duly  net  paid . 23,238 

October  1,  1916,  to  Msurch  31,  1917  (six  months)  average  daily  net  paid . 24,448 

April  1,  1917,  to  Sept.  30,  1917  (six  months)  average  daily  net  paid . 26,453 

Last  Three  Months  of  1917,  average  duly  net  paid . 29.383 


Member  A.  B.  C.  Flat  Rate  7c. 

Foreign  Representatives: 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 

New  York:  Philadelphia:  Chicago: 

200  Fifth  Avenue  Colonial  Trust  Bldg.  People’s  Gas  Bldg. 
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I'ELLS  WHY  RAILROADS 
SHOULD  ADVERTISE 


A(lverli>in)s  A);eiit  Derlares  There  Are 
Plenty  of  Reason!)  Why  Railroads 
Should  Advertise  Regardless  of 
Covernment  Control. 


"The  Press  is  asked — as  usual — to 
donate  space  to  help  relieve  the  freight 
congestion.  Why  not  advertise?” 

That’s  a  question  which  a  prominent 
.N’ew  York  advertising  agent  puts  to 
The  Ei'Itoi!  and  Pi;BuaHs;R.  He  .says 
further: 

"I  read  with  intere.st  the  article  in 
your  publication  of  January  5,  in  which 
mention  was  made  as  to  reasons  why 
railroads  should  not  advertise  during 
the  duration  of  the  war,  or  at  least 
while  the  Government  had  control  of 
the  railroads.  I  cannot  agree  with  this 
article  for  I  have  just  completed  a  trip 
through  the  mid-West  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  talking  with  some  of  the 
higher  railroad  officials  who  were  anx¬ 
ious  to  do  adverti.sing  if  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so  by  their  superior  offi- 
c*ers. 

“Asking  one  of  the  officials  if  there 
was  any  advertising  at  pre.sent,  he  stat¬ 
ed  that  they  were  asked  to  su.spend 
their  schedule  although  there  was  as 
niuch  Florida  business  as  u.sual;  that 
the  sleeping  cars  were  not  running  to 
Morida  with  all  of  the  space  occupied: 
that  there  were  thousands  of  people 
that  might  be  induced  to  go  to  Florida 
if  it  was  brought  to  their  attention 
forcibly  through  advertising  and  that 
the  same  situation  holds  true  of  travel 
to  California  and  Western  points. 

RAIIJIOAD  HYSTERIA  NATION-WIDE. 

"This  man  seemed  to  think  there  was 
more  or  less  of  a  nation-wide  railroad 
hysteria  because  the  lines  affected  were 
on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washington,  Baltimore,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  New  York,  and  Boston.  It  is 
true  that  where  a  train  can  be  .shorten¬ 
ed  or  trains  consolidated,  an  engine  can 
be  saved  which  can  be  released  for 
duty  in  the  East,  but  if  it  is  possible  to 
.spend  $100  in  adverti.sing,  which  will 
create  a  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
business  to  occupy  space  unfilled,  then 
why  not  spend  the  hundred  that  will 
make  the  thousand? 

"Another  railroad  man  while  agreeing 
with  the  foregoing  statement  said  he 
bejieved  the  railroads  at  this  particular 
time  could  use  space  in  the  newspapers 
to  advantage  if  they  would  advertl.se  the 
fact  that  freight  cars  should  be  filled 
promptly  and  emptied  promptly  and 
that  a  nation-wide  campaign  of  this 
character,  which  might  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $250,000  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial  because  it  would  bring  home  to 
shippers  in  general,  the  fact  that  cars 
must  be  used  for  transportation,  but 
not  as  ‘warehouses.* 

“Then  there  are  a  lot  of  other  things 
that  are  happening  every  day  that  the 
public  should  be  Informed  about.  For 
example,  in  the  old  days  it  was  possible 
to  make  a  Pullman  reservation  and  If 
you  decide  not  to  use  the  space  you 
would  take  your  time  about  sending 
your  ticket  back  to  Chicago  for  redemp¬ 
tion,  although  the  Pullman  Company 
was  the  loser  by  thinking  they  had  the 
space  sold  where  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  was  sold  but  the  ticket  would  be  re¬ 
turned  later  on  for  cancellation. 

OPPORTl'NITT  FOR  ADVERTISINO. 

“To-day  when  you  reserve  Pullman 
space  you  must  Take  it  up,’  pay  for  it 
and  if  it  Is  not  returned  or  cancelled 
within  three  hours  before  leaving  time 
of  the  train  you  are  the  loser,  not  the 


Pullman  Company.  Train  schedules  are 
being  altered  from  day  to  day  but  no 
notice  is  given  to  the  pulilic  and  fre¬ 
quently  you  are  tinaware  of  the  changes 
until  all  your  plans  are  complete  and 
you  go  to  the  station  to  make  your 
ticket  purchase. 

“.A.  campaign  of  publicity  would  ob¬ 
tain  for  the  railroads  at  this  time  a 
lot  of  cooperation  between  the  public 
and  the  railroads  which  is  not  at  the 
present  time  in  force.  The  newsp.apers 
throughout  the  United  States  are  giv¬ 
ing  thousands  and  thottsands  of  col¬ 
umns  of  publicity  as  to  the  railroad  sit¬ 
uation  and  the  assl.stance  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  must  give  to  the  railroads  that  the 
l)est  interests  of  all  may  be  taken  care 
of. 

“In  the  same  way  the  newspapers 
gave  thou.sands  and  thousands  of  col¬ 
umns.  yes  even  pages  of  adverti.sing  to 
the  various  Liberty  Loan  campaigns. 
But  the  Government,  through  the  various 
departments  were  organized  .so  that 
busine.ss  men  would  substitute  for  their 
own  copy  advertisements  of  the  Lib¬ 
erty  I,oan  and  everything  that  could 
pos.sibly  be  done  to  bring  pressure  to 
l)ear  on  advertisers  that  more  space 
and  still  more  space  could  be  devoted 
to  Liberty  Ixian  advertising,  so  I,  for 
one,  cannot  agree  with  those  who  .say 
the  railroads  have  nothing  to  ad¬ 
vertise  nor  tha*  they  can  advertise 
profitably  at  this  time.  There  are  lots 
of  things  that  should  be  advertised  on 
different  railroads  in  the  United  States 
and  it  would  seem  at  first  blush  as  if 
the  copy  in  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  States 
would  be  helpful  copy  to  relieve  the 
freight  congestion  and  that  the  copy  in 
the  West  should  be  the  repular  copy 
which  would  create  travel  north,  soiith, 
and  west,  for  the  railroads  want  the 
business  to  move  in  every  direction  ex¬ 
cept  east.” 


TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER 

."sr.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut 
Street,  ITiiladelphia,  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for 
I.acharnay  Carburetor  Co.,  Paterson, 
X.  J.  Same  agency  placing  orders  on 
contracts  with  newspapers  for  Capital 
City  Dairy  Co.,  “Purity  Margarine.” 

Geo.  L.  Dyer  Co.,  42  Broadway,  New 
Y’ork,  placing  orders  with  newspapers  in 
selected  s»‘ctions  for  Holmes  Auto  Co., 
Canton,  O. 

Martin  V.  Kelley  &  Co.,  171  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  handles  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Templar  Motors  Corp.,  “Vi- 
talic  Top-Valve  Motor.” 

Ix>RD  &  Thomas,  220  W.  42d  St.,  New 
Y’ork,  making  contracts  with  new’.spa- 
pers  generally  for  Chas.  A.  Tyrell,  “J.  B. 
L.”  Cascade,  570  W.  150th  St.,  New 
Y'ork.  Same  agency  placing  orders  with 
some  New  York  State  newspapers  for 
Eckeivson  Co.,  “Gold  Coin  Oleonmargar- 
ine,”  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  House  of  Hubbell,  Cleveland, 
handles  the  advertising  of  the  Hotel 
Winton,  Cleveland. 

Nichoi,s-FTnn  Advertising  Co..  20 
Flast  Jack.son  Boulevard,  Chicago,  han¬ 
dles  the  advertising  of  the  Acme  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  Cadillac,  Mich.  Will  direct 
a  vigorous  campaign  throughout  the 
year. 

Harry  Porter  Co.,  18  East  41.st  Street, 
New  York,  making  5,000-line  con¬ 
tracts  with  some  Pacific  Coast  news¬ 
papers  for  Thos.  Leeming  &  Co.,  “Nes¬ 
tles  Food,”  233  Broadway,  New  York. 

Simpson  Advertising  Co.,  Syndicate 
Trust  Building.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  placing 
some  orders  with  newspapers  in  select¬ 
ed  sections  for  Sweet  Feed  Mfrs.  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Lytton 
Building,  Chioago  and  New  Y’ork,  han¬ 
dles  the  advertising  of  the  Horlick's 
Malted  Milk  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Vanderhoof  &  Co.,  Marquette  Build¬ 
ing,  Chioago,  handles  the  advertising  of 
-Maliel  Oakley,  art  flowers,  3818  Grand 
Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Guy  C.  Whidden  AnvEaiTisiNG  Agen¬ 
cy,  Widener  Building,  Philadelphia, 
placing  .some  orders  with  soms  Penn¬ 
sylvania  newspapers  for  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Indemnity  Exchange,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 


FINED  FOR  FRAUDULENT  AD 


Dentist  Cave  Impression  Another  Practi¬ 
tioner  Was  in  Attendance. 

An  interesting  decision  again.st  fraud¬ 
ulent  advertising  was  given  recently 
by  Justice  A.  V.  S.  Cochrane,  in  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Third  Division,  Brooklyn.  Dr. 
Edward  L.  Hewson,  a  Binghamton,  N. 
Y".,  dentist,  had  advertised  his  practice 
under  the  style  of  “King  Dental  Offices.” 

The  object  of  the  advertisement  was, 
the  court  found,  calculated  to  make  the 
reader  of  it  believe  that  Dr.  King  was 
still  in  charge  of  the  dental  office,  and 
that  patients  would  receive  treatment 
endorsed  or  recommended  or  given  by 
Dr.  King,  though  the  latter  had  no  con- 
nection  with  the  practice.  The  dentist 
was  fined  $300  and  costs,  and  $100  for 
each  insertion  of  the  advertisement. 


TO  TEACH  JOURNALISM 


Osman  C.  Hooper,  of  Columbus  Dispatch 
to  Join  Ohio  State  University. 

Osman  C.  Hoofier,  for  many  years 
editorial  writer  and  literary  editor  of 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  journalism  at 
the  Ohio  State  University  and  will  take 
up  his  new  duties  February  1. 

Mr.  Hooper  is  secretary  of  the  Kit- 
Kat  Club,  of  Columbus,  editor  of  the 
Kit-Kaf  Magazine  and  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  comprehensive  history  of  the 
City  of  Columbus.  In  his  busy  years 
of  newspaper  life  he  has  done  distin¬ 
guished  work  along  literary  lines,  be¬ 
ing  an  author,  poet  and  critic. 


Eagle  Keeps  Chihlrcn  at  School 

I 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  has  inter¬ 
ested  itself  in  obtaining  temporary 
quarters  for  the  children  of  that 
borough  whose  school-houses  have 
closed  on  account  of  lack  of  coal.  By 
direc-t  solicitation  the  Eagle  has  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  children  the  u.se  of  quar¬ 
ters  in  more  than  a  score  of  the  public 
library  branche.s,  half  a  dozen  hotels, 
.several  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
auditoriums,  and  rooms  in  a  number  of 
private  dwellings. 


Loans  Services  of  Printer 
I’ubli.sher  Emil  M.  Scholz,  of  the  New 
York  Livening  Post,  has  loaned  to  the 
publicity  department  of  the  Liberty 
Loan  Committee  the  services  of  Amos 
H.  Barnett,  superintendent  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  composing  room  of  the  Evening 
Po.st,  where  many  of  the  Liberty  Loan 
adverti.scments  for  national  use  have 
lieen  set.  Mr.  Barnett  has  an  office  in 
the  Equitable  Building  and  is  in  charge 
of  the  lay-out  work  in  connection  with 
all  the  adverti.scments.  Guy  Emerson, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  a.sked  for 
Mr.  Barnett’s  assistance  for  about  two 
months. 


Better  than  money  because  they  earn 
money;  buy  a  War-Savings  Stamp  to¬ 
day. 


NEWSPAPER  AD  FIELD 


The  Philadelphia  Record  announces 
the  appointment  of  William  H.  H.  Nev¬ 
ille  a-s  a-ssociate  advertising  manager. 

W.  H.  Harrison,  for  more  than  two 
years  advertising  manager  of  the  Win¬ 
nipeg  Telegram,  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press. 

F”.  H.  Barnard  has  been  made  adver¬ 
ti.sing  manager  of  the  Boston  Daily  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  the  Boston  Sunday  Adver- 
tiser-American. 

The  Washington  Herald  announces 
the  appointment  of  fJeorge  Holland  as 
advertising  managf'r.  Mr.  Holland’s  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  gained  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  best  known  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country.  He  came  to  New 
York  ten  years  ago  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times.  Since  that  time  he  has 
l>ecn  advertising  manager  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Daily  Times,  the  Newark  Star,  the 
Worcester  Telegraph,  and  the  New  York 
Herald. 


Good  Advertising  Outlook 
Newspaper  advertising  in  Winnipeg 
was  the  best  last  year  since  the  war 
started,  according  to  the  advertising 
managers  of  the  various  papers  in  the 
city.  Starting  early  in  the  spring  of 
1917,  business  began  to  pick  up  in  a 
rapid  manner,  continuing  on  through 
the  summer  and  fall.  The  Christmas 
advertising  was  nearly  normal,  and  it 
really  looked  like  old  times  had  returned. 
Prospects  for  the  new  year’s  advertis¬ 
ing  are  exceedingly  bright. 

Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG.  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St.  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573 


LEVEY,  H.  H.. 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 

Publishers*  Representatives 

CONE,  LORENZEN  *  WOOD- 
MAN, 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic. ;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  NEW  YORK 
SUBURBAN  LIST 
225  W.  39th  St..  New  York 
Tel.  Bryant  6875 

JOSEPH  A  KLEIN 
Publishers  Representative 
Specializing  in  Financial  Advertising 
Exclusively 

Forty-two  Broadway,  New  York 


New  Orleans  States 

.Member  Audit  Bureau  of  ClrcnlaUooa. 
9worn  Net  Paid  Circalatlon  for  6 
Months  Ending  April  1,  t91T 

36,670  Daily 

We  fuarauteo  the  larteat  wMte  boma 
dellrered  erenlof  elrculatloa  In  tbo  trada 
territorj  of  Stw  Orleana. 

To  reach  a  larce  majority  of  tbo  trade 
proapecta  Id  the  local  territory  tbo  Statao 
U  the  loflcal  and  aconomte  medium. 

Circulation  data  sent  on  reqneat. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPBCIAL 
AGSmOY 

Sole  Foreign  RepreaentatiTco 
New  York  Chleaco  St.  Loala 


The  Editor  ^  Publisher  for  Januarif  10,  lOlS 
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AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 


William  MsNDia^soHNj  formerly  with 
Ityan  &  Inman,  publishers’  represen¬ 
tatives,  in  the  Chicago  office,  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  Home  Life,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mr.  Mendelssohn  has  been  so¬ 
liciting  in  the  Western  territory  for  the 
past  eight  years. 

Charles  B.  Nichols,  one  of  the  best- 
known  men  in  the  advertising  field,  has 
been  secured  by  the  John  M.  Branham 
Company,  publishers’  representatives, 
for  the  Chicago  field.  Mr.  Nichols  has 
had  over  twenty  years’  experience  on 
newspapers  all  over  the  country  and 
was  advertising  manager  of  the  Leslie- 
Judge  Company  in  the  Western  field 
for  ten  years  and  assistant  general 
manager  of  Leslie- Judge  Company  for 
two  years  in  the  Chicago  field.  He  has 
been  at  various  times  with  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  Duluth  Tribune,  and  the 
St.  Paul  Globe.  Mr.  Nichols,  in  making 
his  change,  pays  a  great  compliment  to 
the  future  of  newspapers.  His  previous 
connections  with  magazines  and  the 
rather  unsettled  condition  of  that  field 
naturally  made  him  turn  to  what  he 
considers  the  best  possible  form  of  pub¬ 
licity,  the  newspapers. 

Jerome  Spanier,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Sunday 
Call,  has  joined  the  organization  of  the 
John  M.  Branham  Company,  publish¬ 
ers’  representatives.  Mr.  Spanier,  be¬ 
fore  his  connection  with  the  Call,  was 
in  the  special  representatives’  field. 

Ueiorgb  K.  Bessler,  formerly  with 
Rhodes  &  Leisering,  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
western  adv'ertlslng  manager  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising,  with  offices  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  succeeding  Stanley  Ikerd,  who  re¬ 
cently  enlisted  in  the  navy. 

Edward  P.  Carson,  who  for  the  last 
two  and  one-half  years  has  been  with 
the  Pyrene  Manufacturing  Company,  62 
Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York,  has  be¬ 
come  associated  as  advertising  manager 
with  the  American-La  France  Fire  En¬ 
gine  Co.,  Inc.,  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Harley  L.  Ward  is  still  Western  rep¬ 
resentative  of  A.s.sociation  Men,  with  of¬ 
fices  in  Chicago.  He  has  no  intention 
of  moving  to  Denver,  as  has  Ijeen  in¬ 
correctly  reported. 

Ghorue  W.  Hopkins,  general  sales 
manager  of  the  (’olumbia  Graphophone 
Co.,  and  Frank  E.  Fehlman,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  advertising,  Fru- 
hauf  Brothers  &  Co.,  Monday  noon  will 
start  a  series  of  eight  meetings  at  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York  on  retail 
merchandising. 

A.  D.  Parfitt  has  joined  the  W.  11. 
Emery  Adverti.sing  Service,  Chicago, 
publishers’  representatives. 

Robert  M.  Neijson,  who  has  been  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Certain-teed 
Products  Corporation  of  St.  Louis  since 
February,  1914,  has  been  elected  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  of  that  corporation. 


Buffalo  Ad  Club  Elects 
The  newly  elected  directors  of  the 
Greater  Buffalo  Advertising  Club  have 
elected  Harry  Thorpe  Vars  president. 
Other  officers  include  Herbert  A.  Mel- 
(irum  and  William  P.  Goodspeed,  vice- 
presidents,  and  William  H.  Kennedy 
treasurer.  Mr.  Goodspeed  is  business 
manager  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 


Where  Everyone  Can  See  It 
The  Youngstown  (O.)  Telegram  has 
introduced  a  new  idea  In  carrying  a  ser¬ 
vice  flag  as  the  left  "ear”  of  the  front 
page  each  day.  The  flag  has  eleven 
stars. 


The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents'  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  records 
-considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 

ALABAMA  MONTANA 


WITH  THE  AD  AGENCIES 


Karl  W.  Zoeller,  formerly  with  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Cunnynham,  Chicago,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  manager  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  office  of  the  Curtainless  Shower 
Company. 

McConnell  &  Ferguson,  advertising 
agents,  of  London  Ont.,  have  opened  an 
office  in  Montreal,  with  Lionel  Benni- 
son  in  charge. 

Courtland  N.  Smith  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  the  Joseph  Richards  Com. 
r>any.  New'  York. 

Philip  S.  Dodd  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  J.  D.  Barnhill,  Inc.,  New  York. 
He  succeeds  J.  D.  Barnhill,  resigned. 
Clayton  DuBosque  has  been  named 
vice-president  and  treasurer,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Andrews,  secretary  and  art  di¬ 
rector. 

Dave  E.  Bloch  and  Francis  De  Witt 
have  joined  the  New  York  office  of  the 
McLain-Hadden-Simpers  Company  as 
director  of  service  and.  New  York  man¬ 
ager,  respectively.  Mr.  Bloch  has  been 
with  Carney  &  Kerr,  Inc.,  in  the  same 
capacity,  and  Mr.  De  Witt  has  been  a 
partner  in  the  Morgan  Advertising 
Agency,  both  of  New  York. 

Edwin  E.  Sterns,  of  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Poster  Advertising 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  resigned 
to  become  associated  with  the  Bush  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  Inc.,  of  the  same  city. 
He  was  formerly  with  the  Frank  Pres- 
brey  Company,  and  previous  to  that  was 
with  Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  both  of  New 
York. 


TO  HELP  GOVERNMENT 


Associated  Business  Papers  Names  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Aid  New  Division. 

The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 
have  appointed  the  following  committee 
to  cooperate  with  the  new  division  of 
advertising  to  be  created  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Information: 

Arthur  J.  Baldwin,  president  of  the 
Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc.,  and 
vice-president  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Pub- 
ll.shing  Company,  New  York;  A.  C. 
Pearson,  vice-president  of  the  Associa¬ 
ted  Business  Papers,  Inc.,  and  general 
manager  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist. 
New  York;  Jesse  H.  Neal,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Associated  Business  Pa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  New  York;  Henry  Lee,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Busine.ss  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  and  vice-president  of 
the  Simmons-Bordman  Publishing  Co., 
New  York;  E.  E.  Haight,  president  of 
the  Chicago  Trade  Press  Association, 
and  business  manager  of  the  Motor  Age, 
Chicago,  Ills. 


Agrirultural  Committee  Named 
The  following  committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Agricultural  Publishers’ 
Association  to  cooperate  with  the  Di- 
vKsion  of  Advertising  and  the  U.  S. 
Government  Committee  on  Public  In¬ 
formation:  Frank  B.  White,  chairman. 
Agricultural  Publishers’  Association 
Chicago:  W.  A.  Whitney,  Orange  Judd 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Frank  B.  Long, 
The  Farmers’  Review,  Chicago;  James 
M.  Pierce,  Pierce’s  Farm  Weeklies’  Des 
Moines,  la.;  Marco  Morrow,  Capper 
Publications,  Topeka,  Kans. 


Vermont  Editors  in  Convention 
-  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont 
Pre.ss  Association  opened  yesterday  for 
a  two  days’  ses.sion  in  Middlebury.  The 
speakers  Include  Melville  E.  Stone, 
general  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  and  N.  A.  Huse,  vice-president 
of  the  American  Press  .Association. 


KEW8  . .  Blrmlnffbam 

Avorago  circulation  for  Nov.,  1917,  Dally  42,316; 
Sumlay.  47,138.  I'rinteil  2.865.881  linea  more 
advertiaing  than  its  neareat  competitor  in  1917. 


CALIFORNIA 


■XAMlNBB  . Lo,  Anielea 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  report!  ihow  lirgeit  Ifomlnn 
lud  SuDday  elreoIaUoa.  Oreiteat  Home  DoUt- 
ery. 


UBROUBX-aSBAU)  . Saa  Jose 

Post  Oflico  Statamoat  . 11,484 

Ueaibor  of  A.  B,  0. 


GEORGIA 


Juurnal  (Clr.  Da.,  65,687;  Sun.,  67,870. Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 

BBBALD-NBW8  (CUeolatlOB  16.190)... 

. .  .Joliet 

IOWA 

8UCCKSBFIJL  rABllINO  . Des  Itolaea 

More  tban  800,000  circulation  guaranteed  end 
proToa  or  ae  pay.  Maeiber  Audit  Barean  of 
01  reals  Uoaa. 


LOUISIANA 


TIUBS-PICATDNB  . NfW  Orleaaa 


MICHIGAN 


PATRIOT  (No  Uoeday  laeno)  . Jackson 

Last  OoT.  Statemeat — Dally,  11,408;  Sueday, 
18,668.  Member  A.  B.  0.  aad  A.  N.  P.  A. 
rut  Batee — Oae  time  ads.  60  eeau  Inch;  ysarlj 
eoatraeta,  85  eeaU  laeb;  poaltloa  80%  aztra. 


MINNESOTA 


TRIBDNB.  Mornlag  and  Brsalng. .  .MlnneapolU 


MISSOURI 


POST-DISPATCH  . 8t.  LouU 

Dally  Brenlng  and  Sunday  Morning, 
la  tbe  only  newspaper  In  lU  territory  witb  the 
beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section. 

Tbe  POST-DISPATCH  sells  more  papers  In 
St.  Louis  and  suburbs  every  day  In  tbe  year, 
tban  there  are  bomea  In  tbe  city. 

Circulation  Orst  six  months,  1917 : 


Sunday  average  . 862,868 

Dally  and  Sunday  . 186,986 


The  following  pubUsbars  goaraataa  Hrcalation 
aad  willingly  grant  any  advartlaar  tbe  privilege 
of  a  earafnl  and  axhaastivs  lavasUgatlon. 


ILLINOIS 


SRAN'DINAVRN  .  Ohlcago 


GEORGIA 


BAMNBB  . Athena 

A  flit  edge  sabserlptlen — not  a  mere  elrenU- 
Hoa  dalB. 


miner  . Butte 

Average  dally  18,781,  Sunday  22.848,  for  6 
months  ending  April  1.  1917. 


NEW  JERSEY 


JOURNAL  . Rllaabetb 

PRR88  CHRONICLE  . Paterson 

COrRIF,R-X«W8  . Plaladeld 

NEW  YORK 

CODRIBR  A  ENQUIRBB  . Bnlfalo 


IL  PROORB8SO  ITALO-AUERICANO  —  New 


. New  Tt>rk 

The  National  Jewtsb  Dally  that  no  general 
■dvertlaer  should  evsrieok. 


OHIO 


VINDICATOR  . Tonngatnwn 


PENNSYLVANIA 


times  . . 


TIMBS-LBADER  . Wilkes-Barre 


TENNESSEE 


BANNER  . Nashville 


TEXAS 


CHRONIOLB  . . . . Houston 

Tbs  Chroatela  gnarantaaa  a  elrenlatlon  of 
42,000  dally  and  61,000  Sanday. 


UTAH 


HERALD  REPUBLICAN  . Salt  Lake  Otv 


VIRGINIA 


DAILY  NBW8-RBCORD  .Harrlaonburs 

Largest  drcnlatlea  at  aay  dally  paper  la  the 
famous  valley  of  Virginia. 


WASHINGTON 


POST-INTKLUOB.NOEB  . Saaitle 


KENTUCKY 


MASONIC  HOMB  JOURNAL - Lonlavllle,  Ky. 

(iaml-Montbly,  82  to  84  pages.)  Onaraatead 
largest  elrenlatlon  of  any  Masonic  publication  In 
the  world.  le  exccaa  of  90,000  coplaa  moatbly. 


NEBRASKA 

EHBIB  PRB88B  ((Sr.  128,884) . Uncola 

NEW  YORK 

BOEU.RTTINO  DBLLA  SBRA . Mew  Tort 

PENNSYLVANIA 

DAILY  DBMOORAT  . Johnstowa 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 
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NORTH  WESTERN  M  E  N 
TO  GET  LEGACIES 

John  Hirkh  Renienihered  Every 

Employee  in  Will  -O.  J.  Hanly 

Maile  Sole  Executor  of  Es¬ 
tate  V’alue<l  at  $450,000. 

Pol.  John  Hick.s,  owner  of  the  Osh¬ 
kosh  (Wi.s.)  Northwestern,  who  died  De- 
(f-niljer  20  la.st,  made  O.  J.  Hardy,  the 
secretary,  trea.surer,  and  business  man- 
iwr  of  the  paper,  sole  executor  and 
trustee  of  his  estate,  according  to  his 
will,  which  has  just  been  filed.  The  will 
ex|>res.ses  the  wish  that  “the  Northwest¬ 
ern  shall  be  continued  along  the  same 
ii.ies  as  it  is  at  present  conducted.”  After 
twenty  years  Mr.  Hardy  is  to  get  three- 
sixteenths  of  the  estate  as  it  then  re¬ 
mains.  It  is  valued  at  $450,000.  Nine- 
sixteenths  are  to  go  to  the  testator’s 
widow,  and  tw’o-sixteenths  each  to  John 
Hicks,  jr.,  and  John  Hicks  III,  at  the 
•sjime  period. 

It  is  specifically  provided  that  the 
wid<iw  is  to  receive  an  annual  income  of 
44.000,  425,000  outright,  the  Hicks  home, 
and  all  the  Colonel's  i)er.sonal  belong¬ 
ings.  John  Hicks,  jr..  Is  to  have  410,000 
anil  an  annuity  of  42,000  for  20  years; 
Henry  C.  Hick.s,  a  brother  of  the  testa¬ 
tor.  410,000;  Francis  Hicks,  daughter  of 
Henry,  43,000,  and  John  and  Lucy 
ICeks,  son  and  daughter  of  Henry, 
42  noo  each.  The  .sum  of  41,000  is  to  be 
ret  a.side  for  John  Hicks  III,  to  be  giv- 
I  n  to  him,  with  accumulation.s,  less  cost 
of  laipport  and  educijtion,  after  he 
reaches  the  age  of  twelve,  when  he  is 
twenty-four  years  old.  Mrs,  Willabelle 
Katon  is  given  $5,000  and  $500  a  year 
for  twenty  years. 

KVKItY  EMPLOYEE  REMEMBERED. 

Col.  Hicks  remembered  every  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Northwe.stern.  To  Gen. 
Chuiies  H.  lloardman,  busine.ss  manager 
of  the  .Northwestern  for  many  years,  he 
left  41,000.  and  a  like  sum  to  Charles  W. 
IJowron,  managing  editor.  Mr.s.  Sarah 
H.  Owens,  former  bookkeeper,  he  left 
4100,  and  the  same  to  Mrs.  Fannie  I. 
■Mien,  former  proof-reader,  Mrs.  Su.san 
H.  Stnrtevant,  contributor,  and  George 
Witzi.d.  adverti.xing  solicitor. 

Present  employees  of  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  are  rememljered  as  follow.s,  largely 
in  proportion  to  their  Jerm  of  service: 
F.  Walker,  $500;  L.  H.  Torreyson, 
$.100;  L.  K.  Hronson,  4100;  George  Ul¬ 
rich,  $100;  Ed.  F.  Kennedy,  $300;  J. 
Valentine  Falter,  $100;  Fred  It.  Wiese, 
41<»0;  Edward  Mueller,  4100;  Oliver  Ells¬ 
worth.  $200;  Charles  Hellard.  $100. 

.\!1  emrdoyees  not  mentioned  in  this 
list,  who  have  Itet-n  in  employment  of 


U.  S.  P.  0.  and  A.  B.  C.  Report 

The  New  Orleans  Item 


period  ending  October  1,  1917 

Daily  60,756 

Sunday  77,438 
Average  63,2 1 7 


the  company  for  at  least  a  year,  are  to 
receive  a  month’s  pay. 

$25,000' EX)R  STATUES, 
other  outstanding  features  of  the  will 
arc: 

A  bequest  of  $25,000.  to  the  city  of 
Oshkosh  “for  the  purchase  and  erection 
of  statutes,  busts,  and  monuments  in 
the  parks  and  streets  of  the  city  of 
Oshko.sh  and  the  repair  of  such  as  are 
now  in  existence,  or  may  hereafter  be 
erected”  and  “for  the  purchase  of  books, 
pictures,  maps,  drawings,  and  works  of 
art  to  be  placed  in  the  high  school  and 
the  ward  schools.” 

A  bequest  to  the  county  of  Winne- 
Ijago  of  $20,000  for  “the  work  of  enlarg¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  the  Winnebago 
County  sanatorium  for  tuberculosis.” 

A  bequest  of  $2,000  to  the  Ladies’ 
Ilenevolent  Society  of  the  city  of  Osh¬ 
ko.sh. 

A  bequest  of  $1,000  to  Lawrence  Uni¬ 
versity  as  a  foundation  for  a  “Hicks 
prize  to  the  student  in  that  institution 
making  the  best  progress  in  English." 

Paper  Production  Hampered 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  re¬ 
port  of  production  and  stocks  of  book 
paper  for  December  indicates  a  small 
decline  in  stocks  of  periodical  paper  and 
other  grades  of  book  paper  during  the 
month.  Production  was  curtailed  by  the 
Christmas  holidays.  The  reports  from 
244  machines  operated  during  the  month 
show  a  considerable  loss  of  time  as  a 
result  of  lack  of  orders,  lack  of  coal, 
and  other  reasons.  The  report  shows 
a  marked  decline  in  the  exports  of  book 
paper  and  a  large  increase  in  the  im- 
Iioi'ts  of  unbleached  chemical  pulp  for 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1917  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  corre.sponding  period  of 
l»lfi. 

Prai  ses  Newspaper  English 
&i,m  B.  Sloan,  in  an  excellent  little 
bulletin  entitled  “Nevv.sp.aper  English,” 
just  published  by  the  University  of 
Iowa,  declares  that  “our  newspapers  are 
carrying  into  practice  the  ideal  of  good 
style  that  mo.st  people  recognize  and 
want  to-day."  He  says  also  that  "our 
newspapers  are  a  potent,  far-reaching 
influence  in  the  determination  of  the 
language  it.self.” 

City  Editors  Meet 

Two  city  editors’  a.s.sociations  are 
meeting  to-day.  The  Ohio  organization 
is  meeting  at  Columbus,  and  the  In¬ 
diana  association  in  Indianapolis.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  City 
Editors’  A.ssociation  will  Ig;  held  in  Mil. 
waukee  January  26  and  27. 

The  H  ome  Newspaper  I 

In  the  rlamiiflcatinnii  of  aitvortiainK  which 
have  till-  ao-atioit  aiiiH-aI  to  the  home — de 
partini-nt  atoreii.  women'a  ttpe<-ia1t.r  aliopa, 
iKMita  anil  Hhoeti  anil  foiMlHtufrii-  -The  New  York 
E:veniiiK  .Mail  ,liowiil  a  dei-ideil  (tain  for 
the  east  month  of  Dweinlier  over  the  aaiiie 
month  for  Ihiff. 

THE  G.VIN 

Peiiartment  Store*  lh.017  linea 

Women'*  Siiei'laitjr  Shop*  4..%36  line* 

EixMlMtuir*  3.)M1  line* 

ItiNit*  and  Shoe*  I.Shf)  line* 

TliiH  *iili*tantiate*  our  claim  that  the 
advertlKer*  more  and  more  are  ronvinclns 
themaelve*  The  Kvenina  Mall  ha*  a  areater 
piirchaKina  power  per  unit,  than  any  other 
New  York  evenina  paper  and  that  It  I*  a 
home  new**paper. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail 


A.  A.  C.  W.  TO  SELL  WAR 
TO  AMERICA 

War  Service  to  Be  Keynote  oi  Conven¬ 
tion  in  San  Francisco  Thi*  Summer 
— Officers  on  Coast  Making 
Final  Plans  for  Meeting. 

[Special  to  Thf  Epitob  and  Pdbi.isreb.) 

San  FpjtNCTSco,  January  16. — War 
service  will  be  the  keynote  of  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  A.ssociated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  which 
will  bo  held  here  July  7  to  17. 

This  was  the  announcement  of  Presi¬ 
dent  William  C.  D’Arcy,  who  arrived 
here  Monday  with  Vice-President  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Rook,  of  Toronto,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  P.  S.  Florea,  of  Indianapolis,  to 
arrange  with  Lewellyn  E.  Pratt,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  national  programme  com¬ 
mittee,  and  members  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Ad  Club,  final  plans  for  the  com¬ 
ing  convention,  at  which  it  is  believed 
more  than  6,000  advertising  men  will 
bo  present. 

"Advertising  has  enlisted  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  service  for  the  period  of  the 
war,”  said  Mr.  D’Arcy  to  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher.  "As 
Federal  servants  we  will  devote  our 
convention  in  July  to  the  Government’s 
needs. 

“It  is  the  purpose  and  plan  of  the 
advertising  men  of  the  United  States  to 
sell  this  war.  We  must  lay  the  facts 
before  the  men,  women,  and  children 
of  this  nation.  They  must  know  what 
this  war  is,  what  and  why  we  are  fight¬ 
ing.  They  must  know  what  each  one 
can  do  to  help  win  the  war.  By  selling 
the  war  the  advertising  men  are  going 
to  help  win  it.” 

The  visitors  spoke  at  a  banquet  at 
the  St.  Francis  Hotel  here  last  night. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  were  present. 
The  San  Francisco  Ad  Club  played  ho.st 
to  the  city’s  guests  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  to-day.  Other  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  arranged  by  publish¬ 
ers,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other 
civic  organizations  in  the  Bay  cities. 

The  visitors  will  leave  for  the  East 
Friday. 

Easy  to  buy,  convenient  to  handle, 
no  red  tape — Get  a  War-Savings  Stamp 
to-day.  ‘ 


HIGH  LIGHTS  ON  THE  FOREIGN  SITUATION 

The  kind  of  readlof  th«t  appeal*  to  all  »t*teomeD  aoJ  autbora  of  Europe. 
cl**w-*  Hith  the  ni>t»e4  Statea  now  In  the  We  handle  more  Important  artirlea  of  thl* 
ai.Tld  war  deaciiptlon  than  any  ainar  aaeney  In 

Feature  article*  from  leadln*  aoldlera,  America. 

THE  international  NEWS  BUREAU,  INC. 


.1.  J.  IIOSI)A3l,  Editor 


IB  Seliool  Street,  Boartem.  Mataa. 


Oil  City-Peniia-iDerrick 

Member  A.  B.  C. 

Member  Annociated  Press 

The  Daily  Derrick  is  the  only  morning 
paper  published  in  Venango  County. 

Covers  the  local  field  thoroughly,  having 
a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  paper 
in  this  territory.  Reaches  a  large  number 
of  oil  and  gas  trade  readers.  Complete 
detailed  reports  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

The  Weekly  Derrick  circulates  in  over 
2,000  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  oil 
and  gas  region. 

FRANK  R.  NORTH RUP  _ 
Representing  Foreign  Advertising 
303  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Association  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Daily  5703  -  Weekly  7000 


PIERRE  C.  STARR 

STARR  SERVICE  CORPS, 

548  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago,  IlL 

Specialists  in  cost  systems  for 
Daily  Newspapers  having  over 
10,000  circulation  only.  Send  for 
publishers  opinions. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Balph  H.  Hall,  automobile  editor  of 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  was  re¬ 
cently  married  to  Mj^  Lou  Condron, 
of  Hoquiam,  at  Montesano,  Wash. 

A  romance  of  the  Sunday  room  was  re¬ 
vealed  recently  with  the  announcement 
of  the  marriage  last  October  of  Miss 
Gladys  Nelson,  feature  writer  for  the 
Chicago  Herald,  to  Frank  A.  Willard, 
cartoonist  for  the  same  paper.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  in  Anna,  Ill., 
the  home  town  of  the  bride,  but  even  the 
local  paper  failed  to  carry  a  line  on  the 
event.  Mr.  Willard  is  now  at  Rockford, 
training  with  the  National  Army. 

Robert  H.  Hoe,  jr.,  son  of  the  late 
Robert  Hoe,  famous  printing  press  man¬ 
ufacturer,  and  Miss  Mary  Thompson, 
daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Livingston 
Thompson  and  Mrs.  Thompson,  were 
married  Tuesday  morning  in  Baltimore. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoe  have  left  for  a  wed¬ 
ding  journey  in  the  South,  after  which 
they  will  live  at  Dogwood,  the  country 
place  of  Mr.  Hoe,  near  Port  Washing¬ 
ton,  L.  I. 


Publishers  May  Engage  Counsel 

War  Savings  Stamp  advertising  was 
discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  of  New  York  city 
last  Wednesday,  In  an  effort  to  arrive 
at  some  uniform  method  of  charge. 
Various  suggestions  were  made,  but 
none  was  definitely  decided  upon.  The 
news  print  situation,  also,  came  up  for 
extended  consideration,  and  it  Is  likely 
that  before  the  hearing  In  Washington 
the  publishers  of  the  East  will  decide 
to  engage  counsel  to  represent  them 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 


To  Reach  the  Rich  Trade 


of  Kansas 


iBailp  Capital 

Net  Circulation 
(Uteat  aovernment  report) 

33,924 

It’s  sales  promotion  department 
is  at  the  service  of  advertisers. 
And  it  really  promotes. 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


Hierunes-Dispatch 

Richmond,  Virginia 

A  five-inch  single  column  adver¬ 
tisement  appearing  every  day  in  the 
year  in  the  Times-Dispatch  will  cost 
$4.20  an  insertion  daily  and  $5.60  an 
insertion  Sunday — a  total  cost  of 
$1,601.60  for  the  year,  which  means 
that  it  costs  to  reach  75%  of  the 
families  in  Richmond  only  about  ^ 
cents  per  family  per  year. 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

Special  Repreaentativei 

200  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

People’s  Gas  Building  Chicago 
Mutual  Life  Building  Phiuu 


i 
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BELGIAN  PAPER  HAS 
NARROW  ESCAPE 


L'lndepedanre  Beige,  Refagee»  News¬ 
paper  Published  in  London,  Invokes 
III  Will  of  Unions  —  Obliged  to 
Suspend  Temporarily. 


“After  we  had  moved,  after  the  step 
we  had  taken  was  Irrevocable,  we  were 
informed  again  by  verbal  message — for 
from  first  to  last  we  had  none  but  ver¬ 
bal  communications  from  the  union  of¬ 
ficials — that  the  machine  laborers,  pack¬ 
ers,  and  distributers  had  been  forbidden 
to  touch  the  paper,  which  could  not, 
therefore,  appear. 


(Special  to  The  Editob  and  Poblisbeb. ) 

London,  December  31. — Driven  suc¬ 
cessively  out  of  Brussels,  Ghent,  and 
Ostend,  before  the  German  invasion, 
and  published  here  since  October,  1914, 
L’lnd^pendance  Beige  has  just  experi¬ 
enced  a  narrow  shave  from  an  Ignomin¬ 
ious  death  in  London,  owing  to  a  mis¬ 
understanding  with  printers’  trades 
union  ofilcials. 

The  refugee  journal  was  compelled  to 
suspend,  but  was  allowed  to  reappear 
again  a  few  days  later,  after  the  wrin¬ 
kles  of  the  misunderstanding  giving  rise 
to  the  controversy  with  the  London  or¬ 
ganization  corresponding  to  New  York’s 
“Big  Six”  had  been  smoothed  out.  Help 
was  given  by  good  friends  and  Inter¬ 
preters  of  X.  Lemonnler,  director  of  the 
paper. 

Perhaps  the  dispute  was  due  as  much 
as  to  anything  else  to  the  fact  that  M. 
Lemonnler  had  been  so  busy  directing 
his  paper  during  the  rapid  retreats  from 
Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Ostend  to  London 
that  he  had  little  time  to  repair  his  Eng¬ 
lish  on  the  way.  Therefore,  M.  Lemon- 
nier,  unaware  of  the  wartime  regulations 
of  the  unions  with  reference  to  locali¬ 
ties  of  printing,  and  restrictions  con¬ 
cerning  the  moving  from  one  plant  to 
another,  six  months  ago,  removed  from 
a  firm  of  printers  without  the  union’s 
permission. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Wlestminster  Ga¬ 
zette,  M.  Lemonnler,  continuing  the 
.story  of  his  experience  with  the  unions 
here,  says: 

can’t  movb  during  war. 

“A  fortnight  before  making  the 
change  (the  original  move),  we  received 
a  visit  from  the  secretary  of  one  of 
the  several  unions  concerned  in  news¬ 
paper  production,  who  Informed  us  that 
we  were  not  allowed  to  move.  We  asked 
why,  and  were  answered  that  there  was 
an  agreement  between  the  unions  and 
the  master  printers  that  a  newspaper 
should  not  be  transferred  from  one 
house  to  another  during  the  war, 

“We  never  signed  such  an  agrreement; 
we  knew  nothing  of  its  existence.  We 
had  received  no  such  communication 
when  we  left  the  Victoria  House  Print¬ 
ing  Company. 

“We  have  observed  all  the  conditions 
of  the  Elngllsh  trade  unions.  We  have 
paid,  up  to  the  present,  double  salaries 
to  the  English  compositors,  who  set  the 
paper.  We  have  adopted  trade-union 
hours  of  work,  and  we  have  had  no 
dispute  with  the  compositors.  Yet  the 
unions  step  in  to  compel  us  to  remain 
with  a  particular  printer,  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  production  which  we  have 
not  found  favorable  to  our  enterprise. 


A  Gain  of  73% 


Durlni  Um  paat  four  roan  tbc  Detroit 
ITee  Preoi  hio  enjoyed  a  salo  of  1i%  In 
circulation.  Character  and  aolldity  eitdaln 
tbia  Increaae.  AdTartiatnc  MtJCfr  pay  la 
a  nie<lluin  whicb  calla  forth  aocb  a  tro- 
mendniia  raaponae  from  Uie  pUhlie. 
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EaCPBCTFT)  BETTER  TREATMENT. 

“That  is  death  to  our  enterprise.  We 
Belgians,  refugees  in  this  country,  had 
not  anticipated  such  treatment  from  an 
Allied  people.  We  have  fled  from  the 
slavery  of  the  Boche.  It  is  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  trade  unions  to  place  us  under  a 
rule  as  harsh  and  arbitrary?” 

As  .soon  as  the  dilemma  faced  by  the 
Belgian  paper  became .  known,  cham¬ 
pions  arose  on  every  side  in  its  behalf. 
Including  members  of  Parliament,  busi¬ 
ness  men,  and  even  members  of  the 
trade  unions  themselves.  Each  seemed 
determined  that  the  ho.spltallty  so  mag¬ 
nificently  accorded  to  Belgians  here 
should  not  be  sullied  through  a  misun¬ 
derstanding.  So  it  was  straightened  out 
promptly,  and  the  paper  continues  to  en¬ 
joy  its  large  and  infiuential  circulation, 
both  among  Belgians  and  English.  It  is, 
of  course,  printed  in  French. 
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It  is  said  that  M.  Lemonnier  makes 
out  an  order  for  funds,  over  and  above 
his  pay,  for  each  Belgian  soldier  return¬ 
ing  from  the  front  for  his  furlough  in 
I. on  don. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 
Chaki.hs  Elliott  Fitch,  eighty-two 
died  January  13  at  his  home  in  Ska- 
noateles,  N.  Y.  Prior  to  1890  he  was 
editor  of  the  Syracuse  Standard  and 
later  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 

Frederic  May,  who  fought  a  duel  with 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  owner  of  the 
New  York  Herald  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Telegram,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  died  in  Washington  Monday 
as  a  result  of  complications  which  fol¬ 
lowed  an  attack  of  pneumonia  last  July. 
He  was  eighty-six  years  old. 

t'liAFu.ra  H.  Caffin,  a  writer  and  lec¬ 
turer  upon  art  subjects,  died  Monday  in 
New  York  Hospital  in  his  sixty-sixth 
year.  Since  1897  he  had  followed  the 
profession  of  art  critic  in  this  city, 
where  he  became  a  member  of  the  staffs 
of  .several  newspapers  and  magazines. 
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including  Harper’s  Weekly  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Post.  From  1901  to  1904  he  wa.s 
the  art  critic  of  the  Sun.  In  recent  year.s 
he  had  been  art  critic  of  the  New  York 
American. 

Captain  Robert  I.eigiiton  Moore  Fet.- 
RiE,  son  of  Robert  B.  Ferric,  prc.sldent 
of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Times  Printing 
Co.,  was  killed  in  action  January  3.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps,  Forty-sixth  Squadron.  Ho  was 
but  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  had 
been  overseas  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  was  the  winner  of  the  military 
cross  only  two  or  three  weeks  previous 
to  his  death. 
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INEFFICIENCY  IN  RAILWAY  MAIL 
SERVICE  A  GROWING  MENACE 


Newspapers  Everywhere  Sustain  Serious  Losses  Through  De¬ 
moralization  of  Postal  Service — Newspaper  Executives  and 
Circulation  Managers  Comment  on  Conditions. 


((VT  rHAT  is  the  matter  with  the  mails?” 

W  "I'll  tell  you.  If  it  were  not  for  the  war  and  the  loyalty  and  patriotism 
of  the  majority  of  the  clerks  of  the  Railway  Mall  Service,  anarchy  or 
worse  would  prevail  in  the  postal  service.  Amoni^  the  carriers  and  clerks  not 
less  than  1.600  in  the  last  four  months  have  left  the  .service,  and  added  burdens 
and  respon.sibilities  have  been  forced  upon  the  faithful  remainder. 

■‘The  great  loss  in  man-power  incident  to  the  draft  seriously  affects  the  ser¬ 
vice.  Moreover,  the  entire  sy.stem  has  l)een  crippled  by  the  adoption  of  the 
‘make-it-pay’  policy.  This  policy  during  the  pa.st  year  has  meant  the  elimination 
of  more  than  1,200  mail  clerks,  men  who  formerly  distributed  mail  en  route. 

"It  may  surpri.se  you  and  many  publi.shers  to  know  that  on  many  Important 
lines  the  assortment  of  mail  on  railroad  trains  has  been  completely  aboll.shed  by 
the  Po.stma.ster-General. 

New  Policy  Is  Un-American 


"This  new  policy  has  been  inaugu¬ 
rated  without  the  consent  of  the  .Vmer- 
ican  people,  and  it  is  my  judgment  that 
the  loss  by  the  inefficient  distribution 
of  the  mails  far  outweighs  the  $9,000,- 
000  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  IV'partment  has  been  able  to  turn 
back  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  I  iDelieve  that  this  view  is 
.shared  by  newspaper  men,  and  it  is  my 
oi»inion  that  the  business  interests  of 
.\merica  will  never  put  up  with  such 
slow  mail  service.  There  is  bound  to 
he  great  pressure  brought  on  Washing¬ 
ton  to  remedy  conditions  just  as  soon  as 
the  present  status  is  fully  understood. 
I  Ijelieve  that  the  old.  quick,  efficient, 
prompt  service  will  be  reestablished, 
even  at  the  cost  of  the  added  millions 
that  have  been  saved.  Why,  man  alive, 
this  is  America!  American  systems 
are  the  best  the  world  over.  It  may 
be  all  right  to  take  two  weeks  in  Eu- 
ror»e  to  deliver  a  trade  paper  one  thou¬ 
sand  miles,  but  that  policy  will  never 
do  in  the  United  States.  I  want  my 
EiiiToR  AND  PcBUSHER  as  I  formerly  re¬ 
ceived  it,  on  Monday  of  each  week.  I 
can’t  afford  to  wait  two  weeks  for  the 
news  of  my  field. 

"Everybody  realizes  that  the  railroads 
are  .straining  and  groaning  under  the 
added  burdens  thrust  upon  them  by 
the  war,  and  for  which  they  were  in¬ 
adequately  equipped,  but  few  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  concede  the  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral’s  .statement  that  the  delay  in  the 
transmission  of  the  mails  ‘is  no  more 
due  to  inefficiency  in  administration 
than  in  delay  which  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  mails  in  the  delivery 
of  freight  and  express.’  " 

This  is  the  statement  of  H.  E.  First, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Methodi.st 
Hook  Concern,  of  Chicago  and  C'incin- 
nati,  who  for  many  years  was  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer.  Mr.  First  has  had  a  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  newspaper  and  periodical 
di.stribution,  and  is  intimately  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  needs  of  the  Postal  Rail¬ 
way  Mail  Service. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  The  Editor  and 
Publisher  that  present-day  congested 
terminals  make  it  very  doubtful  that 
newspapers  can  be  dispatched  on  trains 
for  which  they  are  scheduled.  This  is 
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a  very  serious  handicap,  and  means  the 
lo.ss  of  thousands  of  country  and  sub¬ 
urban  sub.scribers.  Most  of  the.se  suh- 
.scrlbers  have  been  secured  at  great  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  newspapers  after  years  of 
conscientious  building  effort.  While  it 
is  understood  that  the  Railway  Mail 
Service  and  Postal  Clerks  are  doing 
the  very  best  they  can  under  the 
circumstances,  it  is  believed,  and  to 
some  extent  known  to  be  a  fact  that 
the^e  is  not  enough  help  to  handle  the 
pre.sent  volume  of  bu.siness. 

That  the  service  is  the  worst  expe¬ 
rienced  by  a  Southern  new.spaper  rep¬ 
resentative  in  twenty-six  years  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country  hardly  bears 
out  the  statement  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  made  on  Friday  last,  that  "the 
mail,  though  presented  in  greater  vol¬ 
ume  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  is  being  handled  more  ex¬ 
peditiously  by  the  postal  employees 
than  in  years.” 

Other  executives  in  other  fields  have 
similar  experiences,  and  have  written 
quite  frankly  to  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher,  and  we  are  pleased  to  present 
this  week  a  few  of  the  letters  now  on 
file. 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager.  New 
York  Times: 

"A  few  months  ago  the  publishers  of 
New  York  newspapers  were  notified 
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that,  in  order  to  make  proper  connec¬ 
tions  at  Baltimore  and  Washingrton, 
train  No.  105,  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  leaving  at  2:20  A.  M.  dally, 
carrying  mall  between  New  York  and 
Washington  and  the  South,  would  leave 
at  2:10  A.  M.,  ten  minutes  earlier.  There 
was  no  improvement.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  the  change  was  made,  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  chaotic,  connections 
being  missed  and  newspapers  received 
from  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours  late. 

"The  next  notice  was  of  a  change  in 
leaving  time  of  Pennsylvania  train  No. 
105  on  Sunday.  In  place  of  leaving  at 
2:30  A.  M.,  the  time  was  changed  to 
2:10  A.  M.;  yet  conditions  are  worse 
than  ever,  causing  not  only  a  loss  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  newspapers, 
but  also  dissatisfaction  to  readers  and 
loss  to  newsdealers  as  well. 

“The  next  move  was  to  change  the 
leaving  time  of  Pennsylvania  train  No. 
11,  the  fast  mail  train  for  the  West, 
from  2:46  A.  M.  daily  and  Sunday,  to 
1:45  A.  M.;  yet  this  train,  which  Is 
due  in  Pittsburgh  at  12:40,  reaches 
there  frequently  at  2:45  P.  M. 

"Train  No.  43  on  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  formerly  left  at  2:45  A.  M.  The 
leaving  time  was  changed  to  2:15  A. 
M..  daily  and  Sunday,  on  the  ground 
that  the  change  would  Improve  service. 
.Although  leaving  one-half  hour  earlier, 
more  connections  are  missed  than  for¬ 
merly.  It  is  not  unusual  for  this  train 
to  reach  points  on  the  main  line  from 
one  to  four  hours  late. 

“.Mall  train  No.  38,  on  the  New  York. 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  leav¬ 
ing  New  York  at  1:30  A.  M.  Sunday, 
quite  frequently  reaches  Boston  two  or 
three  hours  late,  resulting  in  the  miss¬ 
ing  of  all  connectlona 

“The  delivery  of  mail  to  subscribers 
and  new.sdealers  has  become  so  de¬ 
moralized  that  the  New  York  Times 
found  it  necessary  to  send  a  printed 
communication  to  subscribers  and 
newsdealers  who  complained  of  delay  in 
the  delivery  or  non-receipt  of  news¬ 
papers. 

“Sub.scriliers  complain  and  discon¬ 
tinue  subscriptions  and  newsdealers 
are  forced  to  reduce  orders  owing  to 
the  Inadequate  mall  service." 

John  M.  Schmid,  rirciilalion  manager, 
Indianapolis  News,  and  formerly 
president  1.  C.  M.,A*t 

“I  doubt  very  much  whether  there 
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i.s  a  single  metropolitan  newspaper  in 
the  United  States  to-day  that  is  sat- 
i.sfled  with  the  service  it  is  now  receiv¬ 
ing  at  the  hands  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment. 

“There  are  many  reasons  for  this. 
First  of  all,  the  curtailment  of  passen¬ 
ger  train  service  has  been  one  of  the 
prime  factors  in  cau.sing  delay,  and  the 
late  running  of  trains  that  are  left  to 
take  care  of  the  extra  burden  is  an¬ 
other  big  factor.  We  have  had  trains 
running  through  this  State  from  one 
to  fifteen  hours  late  during  the  past 
ten  days,  due  to  heavy  traffic,  deep  .snow, 
and  general  weather  conditions. 

“Over  these  things  the  Post  Office 
IX'partment  has  no  control,  as  far  as 
we  know,  excepting  that  they  arc  prob¬ 
ably  not  using  their  prerogative  in  in- 
.sisting  that  sufficient  number  of  trains 
he  operated  to  take  care  of  the  postal 
business. 

"We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  postal  clerk.s, 
transfer  men,  and  other  economies  which 
have  recently  been  practiced  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  poor  service. 

“Postal  clerks,  to  our  minds,  are  not 
receiving  sufficient  pay,  and  conse¬ 
quently  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  in¬ 
duce  active  men  who  can  do  the  strenu- 
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ous  work  required  of  a  postal  clerk  to 
apply  for  these  positions.” 

T.  W.  Clay,  circulation  manager.  New 
York  Mail: 

“We  have  had  complaints  from  deal¬ 
ers  and  subscribers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  protesting  and  complaining  against 
the  poor  service  of  the  mails.  In  many 
cases  our  paper  arrives  at  its  destina¬ 
tion  one  and  sometimes  two  and  three 
days  after  its  scheduled  time  of  ar¬ 
rival.  On  the  Washington  and  Greene 
K.  P.  O.,  for  in.stance,  which  car¬ 
ries  papers  for  Washington,  D.  C.. 
and  points  .south  thereof — Georgia. 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  Tennes.see — our  subscrib¬ 
ers  have  complained  repeatedly  that 
they  have  been  receiving  the  Mail  ir¬ 
regularly,  while  the  same  condition 
seems  to  exist  on  the  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago  R.  P.  O.,  which  carries  papers  for 
points  in  northern  New  York,  such  as 
Placid  and  Saranac  Lake.  From 
many  other  points  complaints  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  nature  continue  to  come  in.  Indeed, 
.some  of  our  subscribers  have  found  it 
neces.sary  to  di.scontinue  their  sub.scrip- 
tions  i)ecause  of  the  irregular  delivery.” 

J.  P.  Barry,  circulation  manager.  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal: 

“Our  delivery  at  many  points  has 
been  completely  disorganized  by  the  in¬ 
efficiency  of  the  post  office.  We  have 
lost  hundreds  of  subscriptions  on  that 
account. 

"To  quote  a  specific  instance:  we  send 
a  large  number  of  papers  by  way  of 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  to  .several  points  in 
UhtMle  Island  and  Ma.ssiichusetts,  and 
for  the  past  six  months  there  appears 
to  have  been  some  sort  of  a  hold-up  on 
the  papers  in  Fall  River  po.st  office, 
which  prevents  them  from  getting  to 
our  sub.scribers  on  time.^  We  have  lo.st 
pnutically  all  of  our  busine.ss  in  that 
territory,  as  the  papers  were  very  sel¬ 
dom  delivered  until  the  day,  following 
that  of  issue,  although  they  should 
have  arrived  in  the  forenoon  of  the  day 
they  were  issued. 

“Kverything  po.ssible  has  been  done 
to  get  some  action  from  the  post  office 
in  this  matter;  I  called  on  the  post¬ 
master  here,  in  person,  and  showed  him 
a  pile  of  complaints  which  I  had  from 
customers,  and  I  al.so  wrote  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Malls  in  Boston,  and  the 
only  result  I  got  was  a  series  of  excu.ses 
to  the  effect  that  the  papers  arrived 
late  and  mis.sed  connections  at  Fall 
River..  This  is  not  po.ssible,  as  the 
papei-s  arrive  in  Fall  River  about  6  A. 
M.,  and  have  three  hours  in  which  to 
make  connections. 

“To-day  I  received  notification  that  a 
bundle  of  papers  which  we  shipped  by 
mail  on  November  1,  1917,  addres.sed  to 
Mrs.  Emerson,  3857  Florence  Boule¬ 
vard,  Omaha,  Neb.,  did  not  arrive  at 
their  destination  until  lX;cember  18, 
1917.” 

J.  F.  Hanrahan,  circulation  manager, 
Terre  Haute  Tribune: 

“Mail  conditions  were  certainly  never 
worse  than  at  pre.sent  time,  and  this 
applies  to  both  inside  and  out.side  mail, 
al.so  rural  routes  in  this  territory.  In 
this  section  there  seems  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  system.  We  get  out  a  pre¬ 
date  morning  edition  along  with  our 
regular  evening  edition,  in  ample  time 
to  reach  all  our  agents  and  rural  routes, 
but  for  some  reason  they  do  not  reach 
point  of  destination  in  time  for  delivery, 
and  we  get  no  relief  from  complaints  to 
either  postmaster  or  chief  clerk,  R. 
M.  .s.” 


Remember,  those  boys  in  France  are 
your  boys.  Do  your  bit  in  saving  food 
and  they  will  get  their  bite. 


HELP  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  twenty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


Editorial  Writer 

High-grade  publication  has  opening  for 
a  clear  and  forceful  writer  on  daily 
news  events  and  general  affairs.  He 
should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with 
public  life  and  men,  particularly  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  possessor  of  a  literary  style. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  good,  practi¬ 
cal  newspaper  man  who  has  had  Phila¬ 
delphia  experience.  Applications  will  be 
held  in  strictest  confidence.  To  secure 
interview,  please  send  samples  or  speci¬ 
mens  of  your  matter,  and  full  details  as 
to  personality,  experience,  etc.  Address 
EDITOR,  P.  O.  Box  479,  Philadelphia. 


FOR 

s 

A 
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Advertisements  under 

this 

classifica- 

tion,  twenty  cents 
words  to  the  line. 

per 

line. 

Count  six 

Linotype 

Three  Model  1  machines,  with  complete 
equipment  of  molds,  magazines,  and 
matrices.  New  Haven  Union  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


Linotype 

Model  No.  1,  Serial  No.  8010,  and  Model 
No.  1,  Serial  No.  8011,  with  1  magazine, 
liners,  ejector  blades,  font  of  matrices 
(for  each  machine).  Tribune  Printing 
Co..  (Iffiarleston,  W.  Va. 


Brass  Slugs  anid  Leads 

Alwut  700  to  1,000  pounds  of  labor- 
saving  hra.s.s  leads  and  slugs,  two-point 
loads,  and  six-point  slugs,  from  G  picas 
to  7  columns  In  length.  To  be  sold  in 
bulk.  Extraordinary  opiwrtunlty  for 
job  printer  or  newspaper  office  not  hav¬ 
ing  non-distribution  sy.stem.  Apply 
Post-Standard  Co.,  Business  Manager, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Editorials 

Highest  grade  editorial  material.  Prices 
reasonable.  Backed  by  experience. 

Send  for  sample  and  terms.  E.  P. 
Mills,  Box  876,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Three  Deck  Press 

prints  4.  6.  8,  10,  12,  16,  20,  24  pages. 
Overhauled  and  reguilt.  The  Go.ss  Print¬ 
ing  Press  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Four  Deck  Press 

prints  4,  6,  8.  10,  12,  14,  16,  20,  24,  28,  32 
page.s.  Will  be  overhauled  and  rebuilt. 
The  Goss  Printing  Pre.ss  Co.,  Chicago, 
111. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  ten  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those 
unemployed,  not  to  exceed  50  words, 
two  insertions  FREE. 


City  Editor 

Daily  In  city  of  30.000  in  middle  West 
wants  good  city  editor.  Reporter  of 
large  experience  or  good  assistant  city 
e<litor  could  handle  job.  Must  be  ener¬ 
getic  and  capable,  and  not  subject  to 
draft.  Chance  for  promotion.  Give  full 
particulars  and  salary  demanded  in  ap¬ 
plication.  Addre.ss  A120,  care  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


Artist — Ca  rtoonist 

Desires  position.  An  artist  with  real 
idea.s.  Highly  trained,  experienced,  re¬ 
liable.  Will  go  anywhere.  Address  A121, 
care  the  Editor  and  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  ten  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those 
unemployed,  not  to  exceed  50  words, 
two  insertions  FREE. 


Circulation  Manager 

Do  you  need  a  circulation  hustler? 
Y'oung  man  five  years’  experience  local 
circulation,  carrier  distribution,  collec¬ 
tion  manager.  At  present  with  morn¬ 
ing  paper  7,000  city  circulation  operat¬ 
ing  colored  supplement,  which  adds 
$1,000  paid  circulation  monthly.  Hon¬ 
est.  no  smoke  or  booze  arti.st.  Will  con¬ 
tract.  Box  A  109,  care  of  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Man 

A  newspaper  man  of  unusual  experi¬ 
ence  is  open  to  engagement  because  of 
change  of  ownership.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  every  branch  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  His  last  connection 
on  a  hard  proposition  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  33  1-3  per  cent,  in  1917  under 
his  general  management.  Would  buy 
an  Interest  If  it  looked  good.  Address 
A  106,  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Solicitor-Copywriter 

A  genuine  builder  of  business.  A  copy¬ 
writer  not  a  copyist.  Nine  years  on 
newspaper  one  of  leaders  In  columns  of 
advertising  carried.  Total  of  17  years 
experience,  balance  covering  that  of 
advertising  manager,  agency,  etc;  above 
draft  age.  Work  is  my  middle  name. 
Address  A.  112,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Advertising  Manager 

Years  of  experience  on  one  o^  the  big 
dailies,  agency  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  advertisers  has  fitted  me  to  cure 
real  results.  Copyrights  above  the  aver¬ 
age  knowledge  of  .newspaper  economy 
taught  by  Inventors  of  the  word.  Not  a 
cheap  man,  but  worth  more  than  I  ask. 
Age  37.  Address  A.  Ill,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


Editorial  Writer 

Experienced  also  as  camp  correspon¬ 
dent,  rewrite  man  and  reporter,  seeks 
engagement.  Camp  articles  have  ap¬ 
peared  In  leading  New  York  City  and 
State  dailies.  Po.ssessed  literary  style. 
Young  married  man,  college  graduate, 
and  exempt  from  draft.  No  liquor.  Ad¬ 
dre.ss  A,  110,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Boost  Your  Subscription  List 

with  original  .subscription-getting  cam¬ 
paigns,  prepared  by  a  circulation  expert. 
Adapted  especially  to  your  publication. 
No  contest.s.  Subscriptions  come  on 
merit  and  "stick.”  Write  A.,  117,  care 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

Managing  Editor 

Yale  graduate,  for  four  years  editor  of 
monthly  magazine  of  international  circu¬ 
lation,  desires  change.  Editorship  of 
magazine  preferred.  Will  con.sider  man¬ 
aging  editorship  of  daily  in  city  of  25,- 
000  up.  Also  department  work.  Wide 
experience  as  editorial  writer,  column- 
conductor,  and  dramatic  critic.  Best 
references  in  America.  Address  A.,  116, 
care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Newspaper  and  Magazine 
Writer 

with  editorial  experience  and  several 
years  of  membership  in  the  Press  Gal¬ 
lery  at  Wa.shlngton.  Have  travelled  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Alaska,  and  South  America,  and  have 
wide  acquaintance  with  public  men  and 
measures  of  the  pa.st  two  decades.  Am 
experienced  in  publicfty  work,  and  as  a 
public  speaker.  Am  open  to  an  engage¬ 
ment  in  New  York  city,  but  would  con¬ 
sider  an  offer  from  another  city.  Can 
give  good  references.  Address  A,  115, 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Executive 

Succe.s.sful,  age  30,  married,  well  edu¬ 
cated,  .seeks  change.  Now  holds  re¬ 
sponsible  position  as  Circulation  Di¬ 
rector  and  assistant  to  publisher  of 
group  of  leading  Eastern  new.spapers. 
Can  .systematize  any  publication  and 
keep  paper  lo.ss  below  four  per  cent. 
Have  you  an  opening  for  such  a  man 
as  business  manager  or  publishers’ 
right-hand  man?  .Address  J.  O.,  Room 
1201,  220  West  42d  Street,  New  York 
City. 


Business  Manager 

The  war  bids  fair  to  put  my  trade  jour¬ 
nal  out  of  business.  For  this  rea.son  I 
am  open  for  position  as  business  or  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  on  daily  newspaper, 
magazine  farm  paper  or  trade  journal. 
Seventeen  years’  experience.  Have 
travelled  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa¬ 
cific  Coa.sts  for  nine  years.  Know  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  territory  from  the 
Mi.ssissippi  River  to  the  Atlantic  very 
well.  If  you  have  anything  worth  $100  a 
week  or  better  wire  my  expen.se.  Upson, 
203  We.st  Comstock,  Seattle,  Wa.sh. 


$10,000  cash  available  for  first  pay¬ 
ment  on  a  small  daily  newspaper 
property.  Southern  locations  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  will  consider  any  good 
section  of  the  country.  Might  take  a 
very  well  established  weekly.  Proposi¬ 
tion  Q.  H. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 
225  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


AUBREY  HARWELL  HENRY  F.  CANNON 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Sales 

Purchases 

Consolidations 

Appraisals 

ol 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 

TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


INVEST  $10 

In  an  expert  plan  that  will  build  your 
daily  or  weekly  circulation  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  point  with  least  expense,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  your  paper.  No 
premiums ;  no  reduced  rates.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  advertisers.  Positively 
guaranteed  and  money  cheerfully  re¬ 
funded  if  plan  proves  unsatisfactory. 
Address, 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

newspaper  Properties 
LITCHFIELD,  ILL. 


FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

THE  SERVICE  BUREAU  for  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees  in  the 
ADVERTISING,  PRINTING  and 
PUBLISHING  field.  Men  and 
women  qualified  and  available  for 
positions  in  all  departments  and  in 
all  the  States.  Registration  free.  No 
charge  to  employers.  Moderate  com¬ 
missions  paid  by  our  successful 
clients. 

Established  in  1898. 

Thlr<I  National  Hank  IlallillnK 
SPItlNGFIEI.n,  M.ASSACHUSETTS 


Four  Hoe  Matrix 
Rolling  Machines 

Equipped  for  motor 
drive  and  in  good 
condition. 

For  sale  by 

WALTER  scon  &  COMPANY 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


The  True  News 

— FI^T- 

A  Iways- Accurately 

International  News  Service 

World  Bldg.  New  York 
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SPACE-SAVING  IDEAS 
ADOPTED  BY  FEW 


l*utili.><herr  (renerally  Slow  to  See  Profit 
in  Reduction  of  Headline  Spares  and 
Klimination  of  Rules  and  Boxes 
-  <ilobe  Shows  Possibilities. 


I5y  Kobin  Damon. 

1‘ublishir,  the  Salem  (Hast.)  Xitot. 

\rOV  ask  me:  "To  what  extent  have 
the  publishers  of  daily  papers 
throughout  the  country  adopted  the  pol- 
icy  of  cutting  out  ^ugs,  boxes,  rules, 
and  leads?” 

During  the  past  year  I  have  received 
and  examined  over  200  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  country,  and  I  have 
found  little  evidence  of  a  general  at¬ 
tempt  to  save  waste.  Some  papers  have 
adopted  a  few  of  the  new  ideas,  but  the 
net  result  is  rather  trifling  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  possibilities. 

For  over  a  year  1  devoted  my  spare 
time  to  examining  papers  that  were 
sent  me  by  the  publishers.  I  prepared 
suggestions  and  criticisms  in  consider¬ 
able  detail  free  of  cost.  Nothing  radi- 
<al  was  offered.  By  this  I  mean  that 
every  change  I  mentioned  was  simply 
.something  that  other  papers  were  do¬ 
ing.  Few  readers  or  advertisers  would 
have  noticed  any  changes  if  every  sug- 
ge.stion  had  been  carried  out  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  papers.  The  preliminary  changes 
could  have  been  made  without  cost — as 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  would  be  an  in- 
.stant  saving  in  material  and  labor — and 
no  paper  was  advised  to  do  anything 
that  would  affect  the  "individuality"  of 
the  pages. 

.\lthough  more  than  200  publishers 
received  my  suggestions,  less  than  twen¬ 
ty  have  adopted  them  in  any  way,  and  a 
large  number  failed  to  acknowledge  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  plans  designed  for  saving 
pa|>er  and  other  costs. 

NKW  YORK  GU)BF:’S  SAVING. 

The  actual  demon.strations  of  the 
worth  of  the  suggestions  I  have  offered 
newspapers  are  few,  but  they  have  been 
made  by  publishers  who  understand  the 
business  thoroughly,  and  they  report 
that  they  have  made  big  savings.  The 
Vew  York  Globe,  for  instance,  has  ad- 
verti.sed  that  it  saved  more  than  2,000 
tons  of  paper  last  year  by  eliminating 
the  waste  spaces,  and  the  daily  circu¬ 
lation  Increa.sed.  The  comparatively 
few  instances  in  which  the  success  of 
the  .saving  system  has  been  shown  con¬ 
vince  me  that  my  ideas  are  worth  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  by  every  publisher 
now  running  his  plant  on  the  old  lines. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  average 
American  newspaper  is  using  from  10  to 
25  per  cent,  more  white  paper  than  nec- 
e.s,sary,  and  this  saving  could  be  made 
without  injuring  the  value  of  the  publi¬ 
cations  for  either  readers  or  advertis¬ 
ers.  1  quote  from  a  former  letter  when 
I  .say  that  if  ordinary  manufacturing 
methofls  were  applied  to  the  factory  end 
of  newspapers  a  large  amount  of  money 
now  thrown  away  could  be  saved.  This 
means  elimination  of  wa.ste  and  utiliz¬ 
ing  supplies  to  the  best  advantage. 

Sr>eaklng  personally  about  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  judicious  use  of  materials,  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  after  following  the 
ideas  I  advocate  for  more  than  two 
years  the  paper  under  my  own  charge 


Von  M'’ST 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

»«  enver  »*.e  r.UFAT  «0|tTWW»aT 

moJV'toan."";..  150,000 


The  Editor  PubUeher  for  January  19,  1918 


shows  for  1917  an  increased  circulation 
and  larger  .profits  than  for  any  year 
since  it  started,  and  this  with  the  great 
increase  in  costs.  I  do  not  claim  that 
every  newspaper  could  show  the  same 
result,  but  I  am  certain  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  common-sense  ideas  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  all  newspaper  factories  would 
prove  beneficial  to  the  owners. 

PAPER  ECONOMY  IS  PATRIOTISM. 

I  should  like  to  consider  another  phase 
of  the  paper  situation.  While  the  lead¬ 
ing  dally  papers  and  other  publications 
teem  with  patriotic  fervor  and  loyalty  to 
our  country,  they  are  at  the  same  time 
imposing  a  tremendous  burden  upon 
the  transportation  facilities.  While  the 
country-  is  suffering  for  coal,  great  trains 
loaded  with  white  paper  are  going  into 
every  State.  The  percentage  of  paper 
I  c'aim  is  being  wasted  is  now  loaded  in 
the.se  cars,  utilizing  energy  that  aids  In 
riaralyzing  our  transportation  systems. 
Factories  are  running  on  half-time  for 
lack  of  coal,  thus  delaying  needed  muni¬ 
tions.  yet  a  needless  amount  of  white 
paper  is  being  hauled  to  publishers  who 
are  indifferent  to  the  great  need  for  con¬ 
servation.  Why  preach  patriotism  and 
fail  to  demonstrate  it,  particularly  when 
such  demonstration  may  be  easily  shar¬ 
es!  by  every  publisher? 

PUBLISHERS  PROTEST 
NEW  POSTAL  RATES 


Maine  Daily  Publishers’  .Association 
Calls  Upon  Congress  to  Enact  More 
Equitable  Postal  Legislation  — 
.Asks  for  Zone  System. 


The  Maine  Daily  Publisher.s’  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  a  meeting  held  .January  10,  at 
.Viigu.sta,  unanimously  adopted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  protest  against  the  new  second- 
class  postage  rates: 

“The  Maine  Daily  PublicherK*  Associa¬ 
tion  cxpre.s.ses  di.ssati.sfaction  and  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  second-cla.ss  po.stage 
rates,  which  will  go  Into  effect  on  July 
1.  1918,  Iielieving  the  rates  are  unjust 
and  unfair  to  the  newspaper  publishers. 

"We  believe  that  this  law  should  be 
clianged  and  a  more  just  rate  of  postage 
on  second-class  matter  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  act  of  Congress  at  an  early 
date. 

"Information  obtained  at  this  Post 
Office  Department  gives  the  following 
figures  as  to  the  cost  of  tran.sport:itlon 
cf  .second-class  matter  within  a  zone  oi 
300  miles: 


Take  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 

The  Fastest  Engravers 
on  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

154  Nassau  St.,*Tribune  Bldg. 
New  York  City 


We  can  increase  your  business— 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clipping  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St.,  New  York  City 
Establisktd  a  Qmarter  •/  a  Ctntwy 


“First  zone,  50  miles,  17  1-3  cents  per 
100  pounds. 

“Second  zone,  150  miles,  40%  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

“Third  zone,  300  miles,  78  cents  per  100 
pound.s,  making  an  average  cost  for  the 
first  two  zones  29  cents  per  100  pounds, 
and  for  the  three  zones  45%  cents. 

“We  therefore  earnestly  urge  our  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Congress  to  use  their 
Ijest  efforts  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a 
law  fixing  a  txistal  rate  on  the  zone 
plan,  limiting  the  rate  to  1  cents  per 
mile,  increasing  the  rate  beyond  the 
distance  in  keeping  with  the  Increased 
cost  paid  by  the  Government  to  the 
railroads  for  transportation.” 


URGES  THE  CHURCH  TO 
USE  ADVERTISING 


Business  Manager  of  the  Kentucky  Post 
Declares  the  Church  of  All  Institu¬ 
tions  Should  Make  Liberal  Use 
of  Advertising. 


"If  there  was  ever  an  institution  that 
.should  advertise  it  is  the  church,  be¬ 
cause  the  odds  are  seven  to  one  against 
you  in  competition,”  .said  William  M.  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  business  manager,  the  Kentucky 
Post,  Covington,  Ky.,  in  a  recent  address 
liefore  the  members  of  the  men’s  Bible 
class,  First  Christian  Church,  Covington. 
“The  other  fellow  is  operating  .seven 
days  a  week  and  you  are  only  open  one 
day — Sunday. 

“I  say  the  church  is  not  keeping 
abrea.st  of  the  times.  We  arc  not  oliey- 
ing  one  of  the  strongest  commands  in 
the  Bible,  ‘Go  ye  into  all  the  world.’ 
When  that  command  was  first  written 
there  were  no  newspapers  or  magazines. 
Information  was  conveyed  by  word  of 
mouth.  Tho.se  who  went  ‘into  all  the 
world’  in  tho.se  days  took  the  place  of 
our  new.spapers  and  magazines  of  to¬ 
day. 

"The  greatest  textbook  on  publicity 
that  was  ever  written  is  the  Bible.  Why, 
the  .Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  have  gone  to  the  Bible  for  their 
watchword — TRUTH. 
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,  ^  /EVFFTISEPS 

i  ^  If  .Tou  bare  9ixA  prodiK^  of 
«  s  w*rvlce  to  offer  to  the  Bhlppfn* 
^  trade,  you  can  Rdvertlse  It  moot 
«(lvtntn(r»‘oii^lT  In 

THE  NAUTICAL  GAZETTE 

the  recognliel  wi-ekly  JonrT>»I 
of  iihlps.  ililpperp  and  ahlp 
building.  The  gri*at  prew  nt 
clltnuliiii  to  the  ■liliiping  In'lnii- 
try  means  lncrensed  bnsinMs 
for  advertisers  In  this  high 
class  medium 

Sobacrlptlon  fR.OO  ■  year 
20  Teaey  Street.  New  Torli 


Hemstreet^s 

PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  at  45th  Street 
New  York 


"If  you  would  ‘go  into  all  the  world’ 
to-day,  you  must  use  publicity — adver- 
ti.sing.  It  is  the  only  way  you  can  get 
your  goods  before  the  public — the  people 
who  do  not  go  to  church.  Get  out  the 
big  idea  in  your  bu.sincss  and  hammer  it 
home  through  publicity.” 


Chicago  Examiner  ('hanges 
(’.  S.  Stanton,  editor  of  the  Chicag') 
Examiner,  has  Ik-cii  transferred  to  an¬ 
other  post  in  the  Hearst  service.  He 
has  been  succeeded  by  T.  V.  Ranck.  Wil¬ 
liam  Woodhead  has  been  appointed  as- 
s:.stant  to  X.  H.  Messing,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Examiner. 


Go  oil  Despile  Catastrophe 
The  Halifax  Herald  has  publi.shcd  an 
"end  of  the  year”  edition  of  forty  pages 
that  shows  that  bu.siness  is  proceeding 
as  usual  down  by  the  sea.  That  the 
Herald  was  able  to  produce  such  a 
paper  .so  soon  after  the  cat.-istrophe  is 
somewhat  of  a  marvel. 


Representatives  to  Raiiquet 
The  Representative.s’  Club  of  .New 
York  will  hold  its  annual  banquet  Mon¬ 
day  at  the  Yale  Club.  ... 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  covering  the  Canidlan 
Field  ii  answered  by  obtaining  tbe  aerviri 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  givea  the  clippings  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  you,  printed  in  over  95  per  cent, 
of  the  newspniiers  and  publications  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New 
fnundlacd  at  our  head  office. 

74  76  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  regular  press  clipping 
rntee — speoliil  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Ne\VKp.ni>ers. 


R.J.BIDWELLCO 

Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  the 

Editor  and  Publisher 


742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


251  4  253  WILLIAM  ST.  COP  NEW- 
CHA-MRUPS  ST,  NEWYOPK. 


(E)  33,259 

(M)  23,242 

(S)  31,700 

(E)  42.(KNI 

(S)  43.1)1)0 

(M)  15,351 

(S)  20,286 

(E)  9,500 

(M)  18,213 

(S)  20,783 

KENTUCKY. 

(M)  26,294 

(S)  49.058 

(R)  43,805 

(M)  53,115 

(S)  45,943 

(Ml  9,300 

(S)  9,300 
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LOUISIANA, 


(B)  39,401 

(.MAE)  10,355 

(S)  6,903 

(M)  25.691 

(S)  33,016 


The  SOUTH  is 


BUILDING 


Ships,  and  more 


Ships! 


The  Southern  Pine  Mills  are  ** whooping  things  up” — 


I  The  Potent  Advertising  Force  of  the  South 


Net  Paid 
ClrcuIatluD 
ALABAMA. 


Blrnilogbam  Ledger 
Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham  Newi 
Birmingham  Newi 
Mobile  Register 
Mobile  Re^ater 
Mobile  News  Item 
Montgomery  Advertiser 
Montgomery  Advertiser 


Louisville  Courier-Journal 
lg>ulBvlIle  Courier-Journal 
Louisville  Times 
Louisville  Herald. 
Louisville  Herald 
Lexington  Herald 
Lexington  Herald 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga  News  (R)  17.833 

Chattanooga  Times  (M)  26,341 

Chattanooga  Times  (S)  21,682 

Memphis  News-Sclmltar  (E)  45,000 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  (M)  63,981 

Memphis  Commercial  Apiieal  (S)  102,081 

Nashville  Tennesseean  &  American  (M)  36,665 
Nashville  Tennessean  Sc  American  (S)  30,129 

Nashville  Banner  (B)  50,557 

Knoxville  Sentinel  (E)  19,036 


Asheville  Times 
Charlotte  Observer 
Charlotte  Observer 
Greensboro 
Dally  News 

Winston-Salem  Sentinel 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 
(B)  6,176 

(M)  13,696 

(S)  17,826 

(M)  11.893 

(S)  16.890 

(E)  6,000 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Columbia  Record 
(Columbia  Record 
Columbia  State 
Greenville  Piedmont 


Atlanta  Georgian 
Atlanta  Sunday  American 
Columbus  Ledger 
Augusta  Chronicle 
Macon  Telegraph 
Macon  Telegraph 
Augusta  Herald 
Augusta  Herald 
Savannah  News 


Pensacola  News 
Pensacola  Journal 
Pensacola  Journal 
Jacksonville  Tlmes-Unlon 
Jacksonville  Metropolis 


(R) 

(S) 

(M) 

(E) 

GEORGIA. 

(E) 

(S)  li 
(B) 

(MAS) 

(M) 

(S) 

(E) 

(S) 

(MAS) 

FLORIDA. 

(R) 

(M) 

(S) 

(MAS) 

(E) 


:S  I 

•“  i 

.0139  I 
.0172  I 
.0172  i 


New  Orleans  Item  (E) 

New  Orleans  Item  (S) 

New  Orleans  TlmesPIcayune  (M) 
New  Orleans  Tlmes-Plca.vune  (S) 
New  Orleans  Dally  States  (E) 
New  Orleans  Dally  States  (S) 


(S)  : 

VIRGINIA. 


Richmond  News  Leader 
Newport  News-Press-Tlmes- 
Herald 

Newnort  News  Dally  Press 
Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot 
Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot 


from  700,000  feet  of  ship  timbers 
per  day  to  (NOW)  1,200,000  feet 
per  day  deliveries  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Soon  it  will  be  2,000,000  feet 
per  day — sufficient  to  operate  all 
ship-building  plants  at  full  time. 


YeSy  the  South  is  BUSY! 


Its  rapidly  increasing  population  is 
working  hard— doing  its  bit— making 
money  and  spending  liberally  for 
what  catches  its  fancy  and  wins  its 
confidence. 


Come  along  with  your  goods.  Here 
is  a  big,  live,  growing  field  where 
people  read  newspapers  at  home  and 
order  by  name. 


Tell  them  your  message  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 


Acquaint  them  with  your  trade  mark 
and  inform  them  WHY  they  should 
take  no  substitute  for  it. 


And  DO  IT  FIRST! 


A  Simple  Story  Which  Should  Be  of  Absorbing 

Interest  to  Advertisers 


During  the  early  months  of  1914  I'.  11.  llennett,  an  ex-sales¬ 
man  of  one  of  the  largest  concerns  doing  business  with  the 
grocery  trade,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  whole  wheat  biscuit, 
sweetened  with  honey,  to  be  known  as  “W'heatsworth.” 

.-\fter  several  months’  unsuccessful  experience  in  trying  to 
make  a  market  for  the  product,  Mr.  liennett  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Alfred  W.  McCann,  the  (jlolx;’s  Pure  Food  expert. 
Mr.  McCann  told  the  i)eople  of  his  discovery  of  an  honest  food, 
and  Mr.  Bennett  inserted  a  two-inch  ad.  in  the  Globe’s  Pure 
F(X)d  Directory. 

From  that  simple  start  and  without  any  other  advertising, 
“W’heatsworth”  has  developed  into  one  of  the  best  selling  and 
best  known  high-grade  honest  food  products  on  the  New  York 
market,  with  a  distribution  approached  by  few  other  standard 
food  products. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Bennett  people,  dated  June  29, 
1914: 


Jason  Rogers, 

Publisher  Xew  York  Globe: 

Dear  Sir — When  we  signed  the  contract  for  advertising  in 
the  (ilobe's  Pure  Food  Directory,  representing  W'^heatsworth 
Biscuits,  it  was  with  the  idea  that  we  were  merely  helping  along 
a  good  cause. 

After  the  first  issue  we  changed  our  minds,  as  we  began 
receiving  incjuiries  from  the  housewife  and  dealer  alike — not 
only  from  Greater  New  York,  but  from  as  far  west  as  Chicago. 

We  have  been  forced  to  revamp  our  sales  and  distribution 
j)lans  and  expect  in  the  future  to  carry  large  space  in  the  Pure 
h'ood  Directory,  as  well  as  display  space  in  the  daily  Globe. 

We  believe  the  Globe’s  Pure  Food  Directory  will  be  one  of 
the  large  units  in  making  W’heatsworth  products  nationally 
known  to  an  awakening  public.  Yours  very  truly, 

F.  II.  BENNETT  BISCUIT  CO., 

G.  F.  Cole,  Director  of  Sales. 


.\fter  four  years  the  following  unsolicited  letter  tells  a  story  more  convincing  than  any  words  the  Globe  could  add. 

F.II.l»li:»KTT  I’lSCI  IT  V 


J8I!SCriT 


VoitK 


January  10,  1918. 


kr.  Jaaor.  Rogers, 

Publisher  liBW  YORK  GLOBS, 

73  Day  St.,  Kea  York  City. 

Bear  Ur.  Rogers :> 

Ve  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  througli  the 
Hawley  Advertising  Conpany  a  contract  for  Five  Thousand 
lines  of  display  advertising. 

The  whole-hearted  cooperation  which  The  Globe  has 
given  us,  the  backing  of  the  Pure  Food  Departnent,  and  the 
personal  Interest  of  Mr.  McCann,  have  helped  in  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  way  to  establish  Wheatsworth  Real  Wide  V/heat  Prod¬ 
uct  e  In  this  market  so  thoroughly  that  we  can  now  use  display 
advertising  in  The  Globe  in  addition  to  our  standing  ad.  in 
the  Pure  Food  Directory . 

I  believe  that  I  owe  it  to  you  to  say  this  because 
if  it  were  not  for  the  aid  of  the  Globe’s  Pure  Food  Department 
I  do  not  think  we  could  have  established  Wheat sworth  Products 
in  this  market  so  completely  without  an  advertising  appropro- 
priatlon  ten  or  twenty  times  as  big  as  we  gave  The  Globe,  which, 
as  you  know,  is  the  only  paper  we  have  ever  used  in  Kew  York. 

That  is  wny  it  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  me  to  send  The 
Globe  this  modest  advertising  contract  now.  And  1  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  to  you  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  fine  spirit  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  which  your  organization  has  worked  with  us  to  make 
Wheatsworth  Products  the  success  they  now  are. 


Sincej^v.jp^r8, 

F.  H.  BEKIJKTT  BISCUIT  COMPAKY . 


TT’e^urer 


Golden  in  FoodValu 


f^heatswocth 

W  Y  'aaoc  orr 


RealWhole  Wheat  Products 


Over 

200,000  a  Day 


THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE 


Member 

A.B.C. 


Gan  do  the  same  for  any  other  sound  foorl  product  it  can  endorse  and  whicli  w'ill  follow  simple  and  reasonable  lines  of  co-operative 
effort  and  stimulation.  It  has  done  it  for  many  concerns  and  stands  ready  to  help  others.  j  ROGERS  Publisher 


CHICAGO 
People's  Gas  Bldg. 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

Special  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 
Brunswick  Bldg. 


The  Nation  Press,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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ANNUAL  REVIEW  SUPPLEMENT 


Vol.  50— No.  32 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  19,  1918 


Part  Two 


THREE  BIG  SOUTH  AMERICAN  PAPERS 
START  UNITED  PRESS  SERVICE 

On  January  1st  the  three  most  important  daily  papers  of 
Chile,  the  Edwards’  chain  of  newspapers,  El  Mercurio  of  Santiago, 
Valparaiso  and  Antifogasta  started  the  complete  world-wide 
news  report  of  the 

UNITED  PRESS 

The  News  Service  of  the  Americas 

These  three  newspapers,  the  great  dailies  of  the  West 
Coast,  are  the  property  of  Dr.  Agustin  Edwards,  Chile’s  foremost 
journalist  and  her  present  Minister  to  Great  Britain.  It  was 
only  after  detailed  investigation  of  the  resources  of  the  United 
Press  in  Europe  and  in  the  Americas,  both  North  and  South, 
that  he  closed  a  contract  with  the  United  Press  for  a  service  that 
will  duplicate  the  news  report  which  has  caused  La  Nacion,  of 
Buenos  Aires,  to  become  recognized  throughout  Latin  America 
as  the  greatest  NEWS  paper  printed  in  the  Spanish  language. 

UNITED  PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS 

GENERAL  OFFICES  NEW  YORK  CITY 


II 


The  Editor  ^  Publisher  for  January  19,  1918 


WET  OR  DRY  MATS? 


THE  GOSS 


Combination  Wet  and  Dry  Matrix  Rolling  Machine 

WILL  ROLL  EITHER  KIND  PERFECTLY 

We  have  a  Circular  that  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  one 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  16th  Street  and  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE;  220  WEST  42nd  STREET 
THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.  OF  ENGLAND,  LTD.,  HAYES,  MIDDLESEX 


Vol.  50  No.  32 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  19,  1918 


Part  Two 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVES  DISCUSS  PROBLEMS 
OF  MANAGEMENT  CREATED  BY  WAR 

General  Adoption  of  Sane  and  Sensible  Business  Policies  Will  Safeguard  the  Newspapers 
from  Loss  and  Deterioration  in  Period  of  World  Upheaval — Record  of  1917 
Shows  Stability  of  American  Newspapers— Steadily  Improving 
Conditions  Forecast  for  the  New  Year. 


YEAR  OF  1917  HAS  BEEN  YEAR  OF  GREAT 
MORTALITY  AMONG  NEWSPAPERS 

The  editor  of  the  American  Newspaper  Annual  &  Directory  published 
by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  of  Philadelphia,  has  prepared  especially  for  the 
Annual  Review  Number  of  The  Euitou  and  Pubusher  the  following 
statement  concerning  newspapers  established  and  newspapers  which  sus¬ 
pended  during  1917. 

“The  year  of  1917  was  a  year  of  great  mortality  among  newspapers.  The 
1918  edition  of  the  American  New.spaper  Annual  and  Directory  lists  24,582 
newspapers,  a  decrease  of  G16  (about  2V4  per  cent.)  from  last  year’s  list. 
Only  twice  before  in  its  history  has  the  Annual  recorded  a  decrease,  and  the 
two  together  did  not  amount  to  as  much  as  one-third  of  the  1917  loss.  Al¬ 
though  forty  new  dallies  were  born,  the  total  number  of  dailies  was  sixty-two 
less  than  last  year,  indicating  that  over  a  hundred  daily  papers  gave  up  the 
struggle.  The  chief  decrease,  however,  was  among  the  country  weeklies. 
They  muster  this  year  569  less  than  last  year,  a  decrease  of  over  3  1-3  per 
cent.  Semi-weeklies  were  635  strong  in  1917.  This  year  the  ranks  are  thinned 
to  575,  nearly  TO  per  cent.  less.  These  did  not  all  die,  however  A  great 
many  of  them  have  changed  to  weekly. 

“The  chief  contributory  cause  of  this  loss  was,  of  course,  the  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost,  to  the  publisher,  of  paper,  ink,  and  all  other  things  which 
may  be  called  the  raw  material  of  a  newspaper.  The  ordinary  country  pub¬ 
lisher — and  he  publishes  more  than  half  of  America's  newspapers — does  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  mighty  small  margin  of  protit.  He  has  been  accustomed  t6  charge 
only  a  dollar  a  year,  and  many  of  his  subscribers  had  come  to  look  upon  that 
price  as  being  as  standard  as  two  cents  for  a  stamp.  Stamps  cost  more  now 
and  a  great  many  country  newspapers  cost  |1.50.  It  is  hard  to  say  just  how 
many  have  Increased  their  subscription  price,  but  in  the  last  couple  of  years, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  number  thousand.s. 

“We  cannot  say,  at  this  time,  how  many  dajlies  have  jumped  from  one 
to  two  cents,  but  there  are  so  many  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  day  of  the 
one-cent  dally  has  passed,  for  the  time  being,  at  any  rate. 

“Monthly  publications  have  held  their  own.  The  Annual  listed  3,476 
last  year.  This  year  it  has  3,477,  an  increase  of  one. 

“The  towns  having  newspapers  number  160  less  this  year,  being  11,610 
in  number  against  11,770  last  year.  The  county  seats  having  papers,  how¬ 
ever,  number  fifteen  more. 

“This  seems  to  Indicate  a  centrMization  of  newspaper  activities  in  the 
country  districts,  which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  consolidations  of  two  or 
more  papers- numbered  somewhere  around  600.  The  total  number  of  publ. ca¬ 
tions  eliminated  through  this  and  other  causes  was  1,659.  Over  a  thousand 
just  stopped.  The  same  causes  which  led  to  the  su.spension  of  so  many  pub¬ 
lications  militated,  of  course,  against  the  starting  of  new  ones.  The  Annual 
nevertheless,  contains  the  names  of  no  less  than  1,043  new  ventures  in  the 
held,  the  survivors  of  over  2,700  which  started.  Usually  tlie  new  papers 
added  in  a  year  reach  between  1,500  and  1,600.  This  year  they  are  about  33 
per  cent,  fewer.” 


UNDER  the  stress  of  a  tragic  war 
in  the  history  of  the  republic  and 
of  the  human  race,  the  newspapers 
of  America  have  met  the  tests  imposed 
upon  them,  and  have  emerged  with 
added  prestige  and  power.  The  year 
of  1917  was  the  crucible,  in  which  the 
stability  of  our  newspapers  and  their 
status  as  service -factors  in  our  nation¬ 
al  life  were  tried  by  fire. 

They  have  stood  the  test  of  loyalty 
to  the  American  cause.  They  have 
shown  that  a  voluntary  censorship, 
based  on  the  patriotism  and  the  per- 
.sonal  honor  of  newspaper  men,  safe¬ 
guards  the  vital  interests  of  the  nation 
at  war.  They  have  welded  into  one 
common  thought  and  purpose  the  di¬ 
verse  elements  of  our  citizenship,  and 
have  placed  back  of  the  President,  in 
his  great  task,  the  support  of  a  NA¬ 
TION,  not  merely  a  group  of  sovereign 
States. 

They  have  made  possible  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  the  war.  They  have  helped  to 
make  possible  the  beneficent  work  of  the 
lied  Cross.  They  have  supported  every 
national  policy,  furthered  all  move¬ 
ments  for  food  and  fuel  con.servation, 
taught  the  people  to  be  patient  while 
waiting  for  great  results  of  our  war  ef¬ 
fort  and  to  refrain  from  petty  critlcl.sm 
of  public  officials  who  arc  bearing  un¬ 
imaginable  burdens. 

They  have  weathered  the  storms  of 
changing  economic  conditions,  submit¬ 
ting  to  such  conditions  as  have  been 
made  inevitable  by  the  necessities  of 
war. 

That  the  new  year  will  hold  for  the 
newspapers,  as  for  the  peoples  of  the 
nation  and  the  world,  new  tests  and 
new  calls  for  service  and  sacrifice,  is 
to  be  expected.  That  these  will  be  met 
without  flinching,  in  the  American 
spirit,  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

Some  of  the  far-reaching  newspaper 
executives  of  New  York  and  other  cities 
have  favored  The  Hditor  and  Publisher 
with  their  personal  surveys  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  outlook.  These  voice  strong 
optimism.  They  sum  up  the  events  of 
the  past  year  and  discuss  with  candor 
the  problems  of  management  now  fac¬ 
ing  publishers. 

Georne  H.  Larke,  New  York  Evening 
Mail: 

"I  can  see  ample  reason  for  the  con- 
.stant  exercise  of  good  sense,  good  Judg¬ 
ment,  and  good  business  ability  in  the 
newspaper  business  the  coming  year. 
Given  the  common  application  of  these 
qiiallflcatlons.  there  is.  as  yet,  no  espe¬ 
cial  reason  for  the  newspaper  trade  to 
feel  pes.slmlstlc. 

“In  New  York  city  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  carried  In  1917  6  per  cent,  more 


lineage  than  they  carried  in  the  bumper 
year  before  the  war  of  1913.  They  car¬ 
ried  1.7  per  cent,  more  than  in  1916. 
The  newspapers  were  very  happy  in 
1913.  If  they  had  used  relatively  as  much 
business  sense  in  1917  as  they  used  in 
1916  there  would  be  no  occasion  for 
gloom  in  a  retrospect  of  the  past  year. 

“If  the  newspapers  of  the  country, 
like  tho.se  of  New  York  and  Boston, 
should  insist  upon  manufacturing  a 
product  and  selling  it  for  60  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  insisting 
also  upon  delivering  the  product  free 
of  charge,  the  situation  would  seem  to 
call  for  a  Federal  alienist  examination. 


“The  November  lineage  reports  from 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States 
show  a  shrinkage  in  lineage  from  the 
enormous  bumper  year  of  1916  of  only 
one-third  of  one  per  cent.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  this  shrinkage  is  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  elimination  of 
non-earning,  or  poor  earning,  lineage. 
That,  at  least,  would  be  the  explanation 
in  New  York,  so  that  the  latest  reports 
as  to  earning  volume  seem  to  give  no 
legitimate  rea.son  for  pe.ssimism  on  that 
score. 

“The  whole  question,  therefore,  seems 
to  come  back  to  the  point  of  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  market  values  to  the  changed 


conditions  of  war  times.  That  situation 
can  be  met  by  sanity  and  good  business 
ability. 

“To  my  mind  the  most  serious  phase 
of  the  outlook  for  1918  will  be  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  newspapers  to  obtain  the 
transportation  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
news  print.  Along  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  and  with  tho.se  newspapers  de¬ 
pending  upon  ea.stern  news  print  mills 
for  their  supplies,  this  has  become  a 
critical  situation  and  it  will  Intensity 
during  the  next  few  weeks.” 

Emil  M.  Scholz,  publisher,  the  New 
York  Evening  Post: 

“These  times  that  try  men’s  souls 
only  prove  the  permanency  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  an  institution.  Every  news¬ 
paper  feels  the  strain.  Some  have  suf¬ 
fered,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  just  as  true 
that  many  to-day  are  stronger  than  ever 
before.  Perhaps  few  show  Increased 
profits.  In  this  emergency  when  the 
intent  of  every  publisher  is  to 
help  win  the  war  and  maintain  the 
national  balance,  service  to  the  country 
comes  first.  And  every  American  pub¬ 
lisher  is  giving  the  best  that  is  in  his 
organization  to  back  our  Government 
in  this  serious  undertaking. 

“Maintaining  the  newspaper  property 
on  a  sound  basis  and  without  .sacrifice 
of  ideals  so  that  it  will  survive  the  war 
and  continue  to  render  public  service 
as  well  as  private  profit,  calls  for  a 
higher  grade  of  managerial  ability  than 
ever  before.  The  service  flags  of  the 
newspapers  show  almost  innumerable 
.stars  reflecting  glory  to  the  newspapers 
and  depleted  organizations,  .'febys 

at  the  front  are  missed  in  Gays 

than  one.  Filling  thei]^  ^  .4t.h 

new  worker.s,  or  maki' 

•staffs  work  more  efficiently,  has 
duced  re-arrangemeat&  that  spell  oncStf^- 
omy  and  increaseii  'I^Liency.  It  is  pro¬ 
ducing  new  m(Ai..sfe  #hscarding  tradi¬ 
tions  of  years,  1*  a  c#  rd  stern  necessity 
is  again  the  mo^ftif  of  invention.  The 
trend  towards  li  igjair'  is  a 

direct  result  of  n  man¬ 
agement  called  fo>  print 

prices,  increased  and  ris¬ 

ing  costs  in  every  diiit^lfEDn'. 

“The  mo.st  optimistic  view  of  the  en¬ 
tire  war  condition  in  the  newspaper  Held 
is  that  it  has  brought  newspaper  pub- 
li.shers  closer  together.  Unprofitable 
competition — without  benefit  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  newspaper  readers  or  the  pub¬ 
lishers  themselves  has  given  way  to 
radical  steps  towards  a  community  of 
interest.  The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  As.sociation  has  backed  up 
the  efforts  of  the  Committee  on  Paper 
and  is  unquestionably  stronger  to-day 
than  ever  in  its  history. 


IV 


The  Kditor  <1^  Publisher  for  January  10,  1918 


"It  is  my  belief  that  the  publishing 
business  to-day  is  in  sounder  condition 
th^ln  ever  before,  and  that  it  will  with¬ 
stand  the  shock  of  the  war,  and  that 
when  the  war  is  over  the  condition  of 
the  newspapers  will  be  fundamentally 
better  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  fifty 
years.” 

J.  H.  Higgins,  general  manager,  the 
Boston  Herald: 

“This  newspaper  in  its  editorial  side 
has  during  the  last  year  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  necessty  of  chronicl¬ 
ing  the  greatest  events  since  the  dawn 
of  creation,  in  addition  to  the  local 
happenings,  and  so-called  departments, 
and  doing  all  in  about  twenty  per  cent, 
less  space  than  it  used  to  employ  In 
the  days  when  a  cigarette  falling  on 
the  awning  of  a  hotel  window  started 
a  blaze  that  got  a  story  with  a  good 
head.  It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of 
journalism  that  with  so  much  more  to 
describe  we  should  have  actually  less 
room  with  which  to  do  it. 

"This  has  led  to  a  material  revision 
of  the  standards  of  news  estimate,  both 
general  and  local.  It  has  made  the 
small  town  happenings  of  surburban 
territory,  as  well  as  of  the  city  itself, 
seem  far  less  important,  and  from  these 
tendencies  thus  set  in  motion,  I  fancy 
the  end  of  the  war  will  effect  no  im¬ 
mediate  reversal.  The  times  have 
changed  the  ‘fashion*  in  news. 

“We  have  made  our  type  considerably 
more  conservative  in  the  year  that  has 
closed;  we  are  printing  fewer  pictures; 
we  are  practicing  condensation  every¬ 
where;  we  are  subjecting  our  regular 
features  and  our  so-called  departments, 
commercial,  etc.,  to  a  more  rigid  testing 
than  ever  before. 

“To  make  a  comprehensive,  interest¬ 
ing,  and  satisfying  newspaper,  when 
plenty  of  white  paper  space  is  available 
is  a  task  many  can  accomplish.  To 
make  that  kind  of  newspaper  in  a  very 
limited  space  requires  much  greater  edi¬ 
torial  and  reportorial  ability.  It  is  a 
constant  effort  to  condense  and  epito¬ 
mize. 

“To  us,  the  jourpal  of  1918  looks  like 
greater  effort  along  these  lines  than  ev¬ 
er  before. 

“My  own  idea  is  that  metropolitan 
journalism  is  built  on  a  wrong  founda¬ 
tion.  In  the  effort  to  build  up  large  and 
impressive  circulations,  papers  have 
have  been  sold  at  the  smallest  frac¬ 
tional  currency  extant;  sold  at  whole¬ 
sale  at  much  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
white  paper  involved,  leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  mechanical  cost  of 
production. 

“The  advertiser  is  subjected  to  an 
ever  increasing  rate  to  make  up  for  this 
deficiency.  In  other  words,  the  strug¬ 
gle  is  always  to  increase  circulation; 
thus  always  increasing  the  deficit.  Veri¬ 
ly,  we  try  to  pull  ourselves  up  by  our 
bootstraps.  The  burden  should  be  more 
equitably  borne.  What  is  the  answer? 
A  two-cent  newspaper.” 

J.  D.  Bamum,  publibher,  the  Syracuse 
Post-Standard: 

“It  is  my  frank  opinion  from  personal 
experience  and  observation  from  pub¬ 
lishers  involved  with  war-time  problems 
in  the  year  1917  that  more  sound  re¬ 
adjustment  of  the  newspaper  business 
took  place  in  that  year  than  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  year  in  the  past  decade. 

“To  begin  with,  the  rising  news  print 
market  brought  about  the  adoption  of 
the  'cost  system’  in  newspaper  plants. 
Newspapers  quickly  saw  that  their 
schedules  of  news  and  advertising  must 
be  readjusted.  The  result:  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  unnecessary  features  that  had 
become  obsolete  with  time.  In  their 
place  have  been  substituted  features  of 
world-wide  interest  upon  subjects  that 
mean  for  better  citizenship. 


‘The  examples  of  the  Laberty  L>uan 
campaign  aiiu  lue  xceu  Cross  memuer- 
smps  aiiu  iiie  x.  ai.  c.  A.  campaign  de- 
veiopeu  a  new  inuuenee  for  newspaper 
auveriising  tiiai  hereiotore  nad  been  un¬ 
dreamed  oi.  As  a  result  of  such  cam¬ 
paigns,  newsiiapers  in  1918  wul  find 
every  page  more  closely  read  than  in 
the  past,  'ihe  reading  puohc  realizes 
that  newspaper  advertising  to-day  is 
serving  one  of  the  greatest  conservative 
purposes  for  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

“Ill  the  future,  then,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  will  he  looKcd  to  first  by  those 
who  aie  interested  in  infiuencing  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  by  those  who 
desire  to  create  an  immediate  infiuenee 
ill  a  certain  given  locaUty. 

"Of  course,  evei'y  newspaper  has  got 
to  make  its  business  subservient  to  war¬ 
time  metliods.  No  matter  what  happens 
now,  the  newspapers'  inlluence  grows  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  day  by  day. 

"If  the  early  months  of  1918  open  a 
little  slow  from  an  advertising  stand¬ 
point,  the  whole  year  is  bound  to  round 
out  a  very  high  mark  in  comparison 
with  past  years'  business,  because  the 
nation's  earning  power  is  so  great  that 
there  is  room  lor  all  classes  of  business 
to  build  new  high  marks.” 

Louis  Vi  iley,  business  manager,  the  New 
Y  ork  'limes 

"For  the  most  part,  newspapers  have 
wisely  met  the  dilficult  problems  of  the 
past  year,  solving  each  as  it  presented 
itself.  Among  the  important  questions 
long  discussed  were  the  print  paper  sit¬ 
uation,  still  far  from  settlement,  and 
the  increase  in  postal  rates.  Fewer  edi¬ 
tions,  less  duplication,  and  less  waste 
will  probably  be  one  of  the  results  of 
the  present  ditliculties.  Much  time  will 
be  required  for  newspapers  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  increase  in  postal 
rates  on  the  zone  basis. 

"The  present  year  will  be  one  of  sat¬ 
isfactory  prosperity  to  well-established 
newspapers.  Advertising  is  not  reduc¬ 
ing  but  concentrating.  The  tendency  is 
toward  the  elimination  of  the  weak,  the 
needless,  and  the  deceptive,  through  a 
strong  censorsliip  of  advertising  copy, 
thus  strengthening  the  position  of  the 
newspapers  from  the  standpoint  of  le¬ 
gitimate  advertisers. 

“News  has  been  intensified  in  value. 
As  the  interpreter  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  epoch  of  history,  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  closer  to  the  individual  and  is  a 
link  between  the  homeland  and  those 
who  are  upholding  the  principles  of  our 
nation  in  foreign  lands. 

"The  calling  of  men  into  the  army  and 
navy  will  result  in  an  increased  strin¬ 
gency  this  year  of  skilled  labor.  Trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  now  greatly  disturb¬ 
ed  on  account  of  the  congestion  of 
freight  traffic,  probably  will  be  months 
regaining  their  normal  conditions.  Dis¬ 
tribution  will  be  uncertain  and  readers 
of  newspapers  will  need  to  exercise  pa¬ 
tience  under  delays  due  to  W'ar  activities. 

“In  some  cases,  economies  may  be 
needed,  but  they  should  not  be  difficult 
in  time  of  war,  and  the  cutting  down  of 
expenditxires  to  meet  the  war  situation 
will  be  rewarded  by  better  conditions 
when  peace  comes. 

“Through  daily  touch  with  momentous 
affair.s,  in  spite  of  somewhat  chaotic 
commercial  conditions,  the  newspaper’s 
outlook  is  broad  and  the  newspaper’s 
influence  as  a  bu.slness  factor  and  na¬ 
tional  leader  is  most  potent. 

“There  is  no  occasion  for  pessimism 
if  the  newspaper  publisher’s  outlook  Is 
right.  WTiole -hearted  support  of  the 
Government  in  its  war  measures,  by 
every  publi.sher,  will  greatly  assist  in 
bringing  victory  to  our  arms.  'With¬ 
out  this  support,  there  will  be  every 
reason  for  dismay,  because  a  Teutonic 


victory  would  bring  the  iron  heel  of  a 
ruthless  conqueror  on  every  newspaper.” 
Janies  M.  Thomson,  publisher,  the  New 
Orleans  Item: 

“You  ask  about  saving  of  waste.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  we  have  made 
some  study  of  this — our  last  move¬ 
ment  in  this  direction  was  to  save 
something  over  a  column  for  news  per 
day  by  eliminating  all  streamer  head¬ 
lines,  unless  news  of  an  unsual  char¬ 
acter  demanded  it.  We  use  thin  col¬ 
umn  rules,  run  probably  one-fourth  inch 
outside  margin,  and  have  increased  our 
news  and  advertising  space  by  two  and 
a  half  columns  on  a  sixteen  page  pa¬ 
per.  We  have  lengthened  our  columns 
from  20  inches  to  20  inches  and  6  lines 
— this  gives  us  a  very  narrow  top  and 
bottom  margin.  We  use  agate  in  the 
paper  on  the  classified,  market  reports, 
on  statistical  and  routine  matter,  and 
have  gone  over  the  paper  time  and 
again  with  the  idea  of  trimming  out 
all  space -killers. 

“We  have  endeavored,  without  giv¬ 
ing  the  Item  a  dead  or  antiquated  ap¬ 
pearance,  to  economize  every  fraction 
of  space  in  the  paiier.  I  would  esti¬ 
mate  that  these  changes  mean  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  either  in  increased  space  u.se, 
or  in  direct  paper  income. 

“A  year  and  a  half  ago  we  cut  off 
country  returns  absolutely,  and  in  the 
absence  of  our  ability  to  get  an  all 
round  agreement  in  the  local  field,  have 
reduced  returns  and  waste  paper  losses 
to  a  fraction  of  what  they  were  under 
former  conditions.  I  should  say  that 
there  is  an  economy  of  at  least  $10,000 
a  year  in  this  direction  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Item. 

“We  have  not  Increased  the  price  of 
the  paper  to  the  reader,  and  have  only 
increased  advertising  price  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  circulation  increases.  Nor  have 
we  increased  to  any  material  extent  the 
news  and  feature  schedule  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  In  fact,  I  think  by  careful  study 
of  the  news  and  by  careful  selection 
of  news  and  features,  we  have  decided¬ 
ly  Improved  the  paper  during  this  pro¬ 
cess  from  a  study  of  economy. 

“We  have  benefited  very  greatly  on 
■the  Item  from  following  the  trade  press 
closely,  and  from  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  the  Southern  News- 
papier  Publishers'  Ass'n,  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  and  by  visiting  with  other 
publishers  and  business  managers. 

“I  think  that  almost  all  of  us  who 
have  made  some  study  of  the  news¬ 
paper  publication  business  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  with  a  thorough  overhaul¬ 
ing  and  standardization  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  distribution,  economies  running 
into  ten  of  millions  could  be  effected 
without  detriment  to  the  product.  I 
think  that  almost  all  of  us  are  agreed, 
with  a  proper  exploitation  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  newspaper  advertising  an 
equal  increase  in  revenue  could  be  ef¬ 
fected. 

“I  have  been  reading  The  Editor  and 
Publisher  carefully  for  several  years 
past,  and  am  pleased  to  note  that  your 
organization  seemed  to  have  grasped 
and  intelligently  handled  a  number  of 
major  phases  of  newspaper  making.  I 
don't  think  that  publishers  as  a  whole 
have  realized  the  importance  of  proper¬ 
ly  supporting  their  peculiar  trade  press, 
as  well  as  our  more  representative  ad¬ 
vertising  journals. 

“There  is  one  direction  in  which  false 
economy  has  come  into  entirely  too 
many  newspaper  office.s,  that  is,  news¬ 
papers  tend  to  economize  too  much  In 
the  pay  and  development  of  editorial 
and  reportorial  talent.  This  In  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  almost  every  newspa¬ 
per  which  has  made  a  noteworthy  suc¬ 
cess  has  received  its  initial  development 
from  the  unusually  capable  work  of  edi¬ 


tors  and  editorial  staff  men.  I  also 
seriously  doubt  that  the  Press  Associa¬ 
tions  pay  adequately  for  the  talent 
which  they  employ. 

“Fifty  columns  of  news  comment  and 
features  worth  reading,  well  prepared 
and  well  edited,  is  better  than  seventy 
or  eighty  columns  of  the  kind  of  stuff 
that  too  many  papers  print.  Business 
managers,  editors,  and  publishers  are 
too  often  inclined  to  figure  that  mere 
volume  counts.  A  saving  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  columns  a  day  in  wasted  white 
paper  will  still  pay  for  a  good  deal  of 
brains.” 

Louis  T.  Golding,  publisher,  St.  Joseph 
News-Press: 

“The  abnormal  price  of  paper  and  all 
other  materials  used  in  printing  news¬ 
papers,  as  well  as  increased  labor  charg¬ 
es,  forced  upon  the  publishers  in  the 
past  year  many  economies.  The  lessons 
thus  learned  will  have  a  value  separate 
from  the  money  saved.  In  this  office, 
economies  have  been  along  natural  lines. 
We  have  made  no  mechanical  changes 
either  by  increasing  the  number  of  col¬ 
umns  or  reducing  headlines,  dropping 
cut-off  rules,  etc.  This  paper  is  already 
compactly  set  and  there  is  not  much 
opportunity  for  saving  in  these  direc¬ 
tions.  However,  in  the  year  1917  we 
were  able  to  decrease  the  number  of 
pages  by  3  per  cent.,  while  the  adver¬ 
tising  space  was  increased  2  per  cent 
Advertising  occupied  51.2  per  cent,  and 
reading  48.8  per  cent.  By  this  means, 
and  the  cutting  oft  absolutely  of  all  re¬ 
turns,  the  strict  limitation  of  non-pro¬ 
ductive  copies  to  less  than  50  per  cent, 
of  last  year’s,  exercising  the  greatest 
care  to  reduce  pressroom  waste,  etc.,  we 
kept  our  paper  consumption  at  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  point  as  the  previous 
year,  although  the  circulation  was  in¬ 
creased. 

“The  cost  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  was  greatly  reduced  through  dis¬ 
pensing  with  75  per  cent,  of  our  trav¬ 
elling  men,  which  we  were  able  to  do 
through  maintaining  our  price  when 
most  of  the  papers  in  this  neighborhood 
raised  theirs.  We  had  in  1917  the  larg¬ 
est  circulation;  the  highest  price  per 
thousand  copies,  the  largest  cash  collec¬ 
tions,  and  the  lowest  expense  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  since  the  paper  was 
organized.  This  resulted  in  our  having 
enough  net  receipts  from  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  to  pay  for  84  per  cent, 
of  the  paper  used,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  our  bill  for  paper  in  1917  was 
44  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1916  and  66 
per  cent,  greater  than  In  1915. 

“Strict  economy,  the  abandonment  of 
costly  exploitation  methods,  and  a  reli¬ 
ance  upon  the  real  need  of  the  public 
for  newspapers  will  enable  all  substan¬ 
tial  papers  to  meet  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  greatly  increased  cost  of 
newspaper  manufacture.” 

Publish  Creditable  Camp  Edition 

The  Florida  Metropolis,  Jacksonville, 
recently  Issued  an  especially  creditable 
Camp  Jo.seph  E.  Johnston  edition  of 
forty-four  pages.  Inasmuch  as  the  edi¬ 
tion,  which  Ls  filled  with  advertising, 
was  published  Immediately  after  the 
busy  holiday  season,  it  reflects  unusual 
credit  on  John  Othen,  the  advertising 
manager. 


Publish  Souvenier  Booklet 
The  Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin 
ha.s  just  published  a  handsome  souve¬ 
nir  of  its  Seventieth  Anniversary  In¬ 
dustrial  Edition  and  Annual  Trade  Re¬ 
view,  in  the  form  of  a  sixteen  page 
booklet  with  a  colored  cover.  The  book¬ 
let  contains  a  brief  history  of  the 
Evening  Wlscon.sln  and  congratulatory 
letters. 
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NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  MADE 
BIG  SAVING  IN  NEWS  PRINT 


Jason  Rogers  Estimates  a  Reduced  Consumption  for  the  Year 
1917  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  Tons — Economies 
Helped  to  Meet  Shortage  in  Supply. 


By  Jason  Rogers, 

Publisher  the  New  York  Globe. 

IT  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  an  estimate  regarding  the  amount  of 
print-paper  tonnage  saved  by  the  New  York  newspapers  during  the  year  1917, 
but  that  it  runs  to  a  high  figure  obviously  goes  without  saying. 

Judged  by  our  own  experience  with  the  Globe,  where  an  11  per  cent,  page 
saving  indicated  in  the  figures  herewith  has  represented  a  gross  tonnage  saving 
of  23  per  cent.,  or  1,800  tons,  I  estimate  that  the  total  saving  by  the  newspapers 
of  New  York  city  has  been  between  20,000  and  30,000  tons. 


New  Yorl^  Leads  In  Conservation 


This  was  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  situation  which  the  newspapers 
faced  last  March,  and  I  am  sure  will 
take  place  at  the  head  of  all  records 
made  by  American  cities.  New  York 
should  have  done  even  l)etter  if  its  pub¬ 
lishers  had  only  realized  what  cpuld  be 


below  what  we  would  require,  but  it 
was  the  best  we  could  get,  and  we  made 
up  our  minds  that  we  would  get  along 
inside  that  quantity,  and  not  buy  in 
the  open  market,  and  thereby  play  the 
game  according  to  the  plan  laid  out  by 
the  scheming  paper-makers. 


was  an  eye-opener  for  keeps.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  we  used  646  tons,  against  727,  and 
sold  23,000  more  copies  a  day.  In  Febru¬ 
ary  we  used  25  tons  less,  but  sold  36,- 
000  more  per  day. 

In  March  we  used  223  tons  less  and 
sold  19,000  more  papers  per  day,  so 
when  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 


paper  men,  representing  all  of  the 
newspapers  of  New  York  and  vicinity, 
asking  them  in  one  way  or  another  to 
cut  their  consumption  20  per  cent.,  so 
as  to  provide  tonnage  for  newspapers 
Commissioner  Parry  explained  the 


asked  for  5  per  cent,  of  our  tonnage,  in 
connection  with  the  plan  of  mediation 
which  they  concluded,  we  accepted  it 
without  any  hesitation.  Five  per  cent. 


urgency  of  the  5  per  cent,  contribution 
in  connection  with  the  plan  of  mediation 
ju.st  completed  and  then  being  consum¬ 
mated  by  many  newspapers  all  over  the 


done  without  injuring  their  properties. 

I  hate  to  everlastingly  be  repeating 
what  we  on  the  New  York  Globe  have 
done  through  the  tragic  year  1917,  but 
a  cut  of  23  per  cent,  in  consumption, 
with  a  gain  of  over  11,000  in  circula¬ 
tion,  seems  to  hav'c  arou.sed  con.sider- 
ahle  interest  among  those  anxious  to 
know  how  it  was  accomplished. 

That  there  was  no  sleight-of-hand  or 
mystery  about  our  method  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  in  March,  under  the 
title  "Newspaper  Efficiency,"  I  .sent  to 
every  publi.sher  of  a  dally  and  weekly 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  a 
pamphlet  outlining  in  great  detail  ex¬ 
actly  what  we  were  doing,  and  how  we 
were  doing  it,  for  the  purpose  of  help¬ 
ing  them  ride  the  storm. 

The  inspiration  back  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  my  pamphlet  was  a  circular  by 
10.  N.  Hurley,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  on  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  cost-finding,  and  the  words 
of  encouragement  and  commendation 
of  Will  H.  Parry,  then  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  and  a  man  who  unques¬ 
tionably  hastened  his  death  by  the  su¬ 
perhuman  efforts  he  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  print  paper  Inquiry. 

On  a  platform  of  absolute  frankness 
we  .set  out  to  eliminate  every  possilile 
waste  in  the  use  of  print  paper,  and 
with  a  firm  determination  of  keeping 
our  requirements  within  our  reduced 
contract  allotment,  come  what  may. 
In  1916  we  had  used  9,700  tons,  and 
would  have  used  11,000  had  we  not  been 
ruthlessly  cut  down  In  October  of  that 
year. 

TONNAGB  ALLOTMENT. 

For  1917  we  were  fir.st  told  that  we 
could  have  but  8,000  tons.  After  a 
strong  protest  we  secured  a  contract  for 
8,500  tons,  which  we  thought  wag  far 


For  the  month  of  December,  1916, 
much  to  our  surpri.se,  we  found  that 
we  had  used  only  688  tons,  as  against 
880  tons  the  previous  December,  and 
sold  26.000  more  papers  per  day.  This 


from  8,500  tons  left  8,075  tons  for  use, 
and  our  actual  use  was  7,902  tons. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  March, 
1917,  Commis.sioner  Parry  and  Francis 
.1.  Heney  appealed  to  a  group  of  news- 


country.  I  think  I  was  the  only  one 
at  the  meeting  who  was  willing  to  pledge 
himself  to  contribute  the  5  per  cent.,  and 
said  that  we  would  go  further  if  the 
other  would  coooperate. 


News  Print  Economy  or  Waste  of  the  New  York  Newspapers 

Compiled  by  Ja.son  Ropers,  publisher  of  the  New  York  (Hobe,  from  figures  furnished  by  Statistical  Department  of 

,  New  York  Evening  Post. 


Morning  Papers 


Total  Pages  Printed 

Gain  or 

Total  Vol.  of  Adv’tis’g 

Advertising 

Total  Reading 

Reading 

1917. 

1916. 

Loss. 

1917. 

1916. 

Gain  or  Ix>.ss. 

1917. 

1916. 

Gain  or  Loss. 

American  . 

...  10,544 

10,840 

296  loss 

3,927% 

3,940% 

12%  loss 

6.616% 

6,899% 

283%  loss 

Herald  . 

...  10,306 

11,392 

1,086  loss 

3,086%. 

3,279 

192%  loss 

7,219% 

8,113 

893%  loss 

Sun  . 

. . .  7,240 

7,720 

480  loss 

1.744% 

1.724% 

20%  gain 

5,495% 

5,995% 

500%  loss 

Times  . 

...  10,710 

11,028 

318  loss 

5,282% 

4,878% 

404%  gain 

5,427% 

6,149% 

722%  loss 

Tribune  . 

...  7,480 

7,744 

264  loss 

1,961% 

1,868% 

93  gain 

5,518% 

5,875% 

357  loss 

World . 

. ,.  10,670 

10,692 

22  loss 

5,802% 

5,391% 

411  gain 

4,867% 

5,300% 

433  loss 

56,950 

59,416 

2,466  loss 

21,806% 

21,082% 

723%  gain 

35,143% 

38,333% 

3,189%  loss 

Evening 

Papers 

Total  Pages  Printed 

Gain  or 

Total  Vol.  of  Adv’ti.s’g 

Advertising 

Total  Reading 

Reading 

1917. 

1916. 

Los.s. 

1917. 

1916. 

Gain  or  Loss. 

1917. 

1916. 

Gain  or  Loss. 

Journal  . 

.  .  6,360 

6,314 

46  gain 

3,056 

2,992% 

63%  gain 

3,304 

3,321% 

17%  loss 

Mail  . 

. .  4,732 

4,620 

112  gain 

2,064% 

2,090% 

25%  loss 

2,667% 

2,529% 

137%  gain 

Po.st  . 

. .  6,328 

6,478 

150  loss 

1,625 

1,601 

24  gain 

4,703 

4,877 

174  loss 

Sun  . 

. .  4,888 

5,162 

274  loss 

2,287% 

2,416 

128%  lo.ss 

2,600% 

2,746 

145%  loss 

Telegram  . 

. .  7,022 

6,844 

178  gain 

3,283% 

3,008 

275%  gain 

3,738% 

3,836 

97%  loss 

World  . 

..  5,094 

4,920 

174  gain 

2,246 

2,079 

167  gain 

2,848 

2,841 

7  gain 

Globe  . 

..  4,514 

5,106 

592  loss 

2,296% 

2,500% 

204%  loss 

2,217% 

2,605% 

387%  loss 

38,938 

39,444 

506  loss 

16,858% 

16,687% 

171%  gain 

22,079% 

22,756% 

677%  loss 

Brooklyn 

Papers 

Total  Pages  Printed 

Gain  or 

Total  Vol.  of  Adxftis’g 

Advertising 

Total  Reading 

Reading 

1917. 

1916. 

Loss. 

1917. 

1916. 

Gain  or  Loss. 

1917. 

1916. 

Gain  or  Loss. 

Eagle  . 

. ..  10,738 

11,402 

664  loss 

3,838% 

3,959% 

121%  loss 

6,899% 

7,442% 

542%  loss 

Standanl  Union 

. ..  4,324 

4,494 

170  loss 

2,343% 

2,364 

20%  lo.ss 

1,980% 

2,130 

149%  loss 

15,062 

15,896 

834  loss 

6,182 

6,323% 

141%  loss 

8,880 

9,572% 

692%  loss 

Summary 

Total  Pages  Printed 

Total 

Vol.  of  .id vertusiiig 

Total  Pages  Reading 

1917. 

1916. 

1917.  1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

.Morning  . 

.  56,950 

59,416 

21,806%  21,082% 

35,143% 

38,333% 

Evening  . 

.  38,938 

39,444 

16,858%  16,687% 

22,079% 

22,756% 

Brooklyn  . 

.  15,062 

15,896 

6,182  6,323% 

8,880 

9,572% 

110,950 

114,756 

44,847  44,093% 

66,103 

70,662% 

1 


VI 


Commencing  In  October,  1916,  when 
the  pinch  became  obvious,  I  started 
keeping  tab  on  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers.  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up 
the  degree  of  their  sincerity  in  conserv¬ 
ing  the  then  visible  supply  for  the  relief 
of  those  unable  to  secure  any. 

Prom  the  start,  the  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  with  their  wider  possibilities,  cut 
out  over  700  pages  In  January,  con¬ 
tinued  the  radical  cut  through  to  the 
summer,  and  then,  as  conditions  im¬ 
proved,  restored  pages  and  features  pre¬ 
viously  cut  out. 

These  Sunday  cuts  enabled  the  New 
York  morning  newspapers  to  get  by  in 
1917  with  2,466  less  printed  pages  than 
during  the  year  1916,  a  saving  of  at 
least  10,000  tons  during  the  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  evening  newspapers 
saved  a  total  of  506  pages,  of  which  the 
Globe  contributed  592,  or  provided  86 
pages  for  others  to  fool  away  in  the  mis¬ 
taken  notion  that  they  were  injuring  us. 


TOTAL  PAGES  CP  AND  DOWN— DIFFER¬ 
ENCES. 


Morning. 

Evening. 

Brooklyn.  Total. 

January 

. . .  574— 

86  + 

128 — 

616 — 

■t'cbruar.T 

•  ■  >  32S— 

138— 

110— 

57ft— 

March  ... 

. . .  370— 

60— 

198 — 

628— 

April  ... 

•  • .  450— 

180— 

144— 

774— 

Ma.v  .... 

. . .  438— 

110— 

166 — 

714— 

June  .... 

. . .  534— 

74— 

170— 

778— 

July  .... 

. . .  300— 

132— 

124— 

62— 

August  . . 

...  70— 

88— 

10 — 

174— 

Sei>t  ember 

...  424-F 

214 — 

2— 

208  + 

October  . 

...  308 — 

204  + 

160— 

264— 

November 

...  48  + 

146  + 

50 — 

144  + 

December 

....  161  + 

40— 

60 — 

62  + 

Year  . 

...2.466 — 

506— 

834— 

3.806— 

READING  MATTF.R. 

January  . 

...  734  — 

102— 

144— 

980- 

February 

. . .  539— 

241— 

146— 

1.127— 

March  . . 

. . .  583-^ 

153— 

165— 

902— 

April  ... 

...  611— 

191— 

127— 

930— 

May  .... 

...  414— 

116 — 

149— 

680- 

June  .... 

. . .  404 — 

49— 

158— 

702— 

July  .... 

...  315— 

103  — 

93— 

513— 

August  . . 

. . .  102— 

1  + 

1  + 

100  — 

September 

...  172  + 

141— 

39— 

9— 

October  . 

...  187— 

102  + 

109— 

85— 

November 

...  97  + 

137  + 

26— 

208  + 

December 

. . .  233  + 

67— 

33— 

137  + 

Tear  . 

...3.189— 

677— 

692— 

4.559— 

ADVERTISING. 

Jannarv  . 

...  160  + 

188  + 

16  + 

4- 

r<*bruarv 

...  211  + 

103  + 

26  + 

3.71  4- 

Mar^'h 

...  213  + 

03  4- 

32— 

274  4- 

April  ... 

...  161  + 

11+ 

17— 

156  + 

May  _ 

. . .  23— 

6  + 

16— 

33— 

June  .... 

. . .  39— 

24— 

11— 

76— 

July  . 

9  + 

28— 

30— 

49— 

August  . . 

...  32  + 

89— 

17— 

75— 

Soptember 

. . .  2.’>1  + 

72— 

37  + 

216  + 

octolier  .. 

. . .  120— 

41  + 

50 — 

129— 

November 

.  .  .  49— 

9  + 

23— 

64— 

December 

. . .  09— 

21  + 

32— 

81— 

Year  .. 

...  723  4- 

171  + 

141— 

754  4- 

— I’agea 

aayed.  +  Pages  Increased. 

FOR  THE  TEIAR  1917. 


Here  is  the  lineup  for  the  year  1917, 
compared  with  1916,  showing  economy 
or  waste  of  print  paper.  Figures  under 
“gain”  mean  increase  in  pages  printed, 
while  “loss"  means  pages  saved: 


Morning ; 

Gain. 

Loan. 

296 

UeraM  . 

1,086 

480 

318 

Tribune  . 

264 

22 

2,466 

Ebienlng: 

Gain. 

I/>Ba. 

Mall  . 

150 

Sun  . 

....  178 

274 

....  174 

Globe  . 

692 

610 

1,016 

610 

606 

Brooklyn : 

Gain. 

I/Ma. 

Eagle  . 

664 

Standard  Union  . 

170 

834 

It  is  obvious  from  the  figures  that  four 

out  of  sfrven  of  our  New  York  evening 


^  - ^ 
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new.spapers  did  not  realise  what  a  pow¬ 
erful  influence  they  could  have  been  in 
helping  to  straighten  out  the  situation. 

r{e.sults  in  a  circulation  way,  from  in¬ 
formation  shown  by  the  October  Post 
Office  figures,  do  not  indicate  that  the 
u.se  of  print  paper  justified  their  efforts 
to  crowd  others  of  us  oft  the  earth. 

NEW  YORK’S  ENORMOUS  CONSUMPTION. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  FEATURE 
BUSINESS  BRIGHT 


Increased  Cost  of  Newspaper  Production 
Compels  Publishers  to  Use  More 
Care  in  Buying  Features,  but 
Features  They  Must  Have. 


FEATURES  MUST  HAVE 
REAL  "CLASS” 


No  Market  for  Syndicate  Matter  Which 
Registers  Less  than  100  Per  Cent, 
in  Real  Value—  Slap-Stick  Comics 
a  Thing  of  the  Past. 


At  the  time  of  the  New  York  print 
paper  conference  last  March,  Commis- 
.sioner  Parry  stated  that  New  York  city 
u.sed  approximately  25  per  cent,  of  the 
total  print  paper  consumed  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  * 

Placing  the  total  consumption  at  2,- 
000,000  ton.s,  this  meant  approximately 
50.0,000  was  used  in  New  York  city.  Com¬ 
missioner  Parry  appealed  for  a  saving 
of  25  per  cent,  of  this  total,  or  125,000 
tons,  as  New  York’s  contribution  to¬ 
wards  the  country’s  necessities. 

By  doubling  the  3.3  per  cent,  repre- 
.sented  by  .saving  in  total  pages  by  all 
the  New  York  newspapers  by  compari¬ 
son  with  the  Globe’s  li  per  cent,  in  page 
.saving,  compared  with  23  per  cent,  sav¬ 
ing  in  tonnage,  we  get  6.6  per  cent., 
which,  reckoned  as  one-quarter  of  the 
12.5,000  a.sked  for  by  Commi.ssioner  Par¬ 
ry,  we  get  the  e.stimated  saving  of  30,000 
ton.s. 

From  observation  of  the  papers  in 
other  cities  which  have  gone  to  two  cents 
per  copy,  I  cannot  estimate  how  they 
have  made  any  material  reduction  in 
print  paper  consumption,  for  notwith- 
.standing  slight  lo.s.ses  in  circulation 
(from  10  to  20  per  cent.),  the  larger 
paper  produced  to  ju.stify  the  higher 
price  to  the  reader  would  seem  to  have 
fully  evened  up  the  equation. 

As  a  result  of  the  year’s  experience 
in  all  our  leading  cities,  I  think  it  has 
been  conclu.sively  proven  that  the  read¬ 
er  is  a  patient  individual  who  will  stand 
for  a  rai.se  to  two  cents  without  prote.st 
and  who  will  accept  a  smaller  amount 
of  reading  matter  in  a  om--cent  paper 
without  loss  of  Intere.st. 


PLAIN  DEALER  GAINS 
IN  CLASSIFIED 


Cleveland’s  Only  Morning  Daily  Shows 
Increase  of  28,084  Inches  in  Small 
Ads  for  1917  “Rents”  Fall  Be¬ 
hind  Record  of  Other  Years. 


By  H.  W.  Roberts, 

Clatalfled  AdverUtintr  Unnager,  Clcretand  Plain 
Dealer, 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  ju.st  rounded 
out  a  very  successful  year  in  classi¬ 
fied  advertl.sing,  gaining  over  30,500  ads 
and  28,084  inches  of  space.  All  di- 
vi.sions  of  the  cla-ssified  .section  have 
contributed  to  this  gain,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  rent.s,  which  suffered  con¬ 
siderable  loss.  This  condition  in  the 
rents  i.s  due  to  the  fact  that  Cleveland 
has  had  a  .shortage  of  about  10,000 
homes,  owing  to  the  enormous  growth 
in  population. 

The  war  has  made  a  great  shortage 
in  the  labor  market,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  Plain  Dealer  made  a  very 
large  increase  in  its  help  wanted  col¬ 
umn,  showing  the  largest  gain  as  com¬ 
pared  with  any  other  classification. 
Real  estate  and  autos  have  also  shown 
a  marked  increa.se. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  cla.s.sified  adver- 
ti.sing  will  continue  to  make  increases 
during  1918,  but  not  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  as  in  1917;  that  is,  the  rent  ad¬ 
vertising  is  beginning  to  come  back, 
but  the  help  wanted  advertising,  while 
it  will  not  lose,  cannot  increase  in  the 
same  proportion  as  it  did  In  1917. 


By  P.  C.  Eastment. 

General  Manager,  the  MeClarc  Xeieepaper  Sgn- 
lUcatf. 

A  YEAR  ago  the  outlook  for  the  news¬ 
paper  feature  business  was  far  from 
encoura.ging.  The  tremendous  Increase 
in  the  cost  of  news-print  threw  pub¬ 
lishers  generally  into  a  panic  of  re¬ 
trenchment  on  cs’ery  possible  expendi¬ 
ture.  Features  fell  under  a  double- 


P.  C.  Eastment. 


edge  axe  because  they  not  only  cost 
money  to  but  but  cost  money  to  use. 

Nearly  every  discontinuance  we  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  first  few  months  of  1917 
was  accompanied  by  the  explanation 
that  lack  of  space  was  the  cause. 

We  believed  that  this  condition  could 
be  only  temporary  because  editors  and 
publishers  would  be  sure  eventually  to 
realize  that  only  by  distinctive  and  ex¬ 
clusive  features  could  they  hold  and 
gain  circulation.  The  Increase  in  the 
price  of  newspapers,  and  the  fact  that 
readers  bought  one  paper  where  they 
formerly  bought  two  or  more,  made 
good  features  more*  essential  than  ever. 

The  natural  result  was  that  early  last 
fall  newspapers  began  again  to  buy  and 
now  the  demand  for  features  of  the 
“stock”  kind  Is  above  normal.  Papers 
are  spending  more  money  for  features 
now  than  ever,  because  In  addition  to 
the  need  for  the  regular  type  of  fea¬ 
ture,  there  Is  a  great  demand  tor  those 
dealing  with  the  war  in  its  various 
phase.s. 

We  have  scored  a  tremendous  success 
with  Sergeant  Empey’s  series  of  spe¬ 
cially  written  articles  and  the  seriali¬ 
zation  of  his  “Over  the  Top,”  the  most 
talked  about  book  on  the  war  yet  writ¬ 
ten. 

We  arc  having  extraordinary  suc¬ 
cess  with  Brand  Whitlock’s  story  “Bel¬ 
gium  Under  the  German  Heel,”  the 
greatest  document  the  war  has  yet  pro¬ 
duced. 

We  have  many  more  features  dealing 
with  war  subjects,  to  be  announced 
shortly,  and  we  expect  that  there  will 
lie  an  even  greater  demand  for  this 
kind  of  material  as  America’s  part  in  the 
war  increases. 

We  believed  that  a  big  humor  feature 
would  be  a  boon  in  these  depressing 
limes  and  we  were  right.  When  we  put 
out  Montague  Glass’s  “Potash  and  Perl- 
mutter”  weekly  humor  articles  we 
scored  the  biggest  success  of  recent 


By  R.  S.  Grabu!, 

The  World  Color  Printing  Co.,  8t.  LouU. 
OU  ask  if  “the  syndicate  feature  is 
gaining  favor  with  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  in  these  war  times.” 

Yes,  to  the  extent  of  crowding  out 
local  news,  and  in  some  cases  telegraph 
news.  It  appears  that  the  people  desire 
to  just  “GLANCE”  at  the  newspaper 
to-day  and  get  its  full  contents. 

“Has  the  past  year  shown  a  drift 
toward  a  larger  use  of  high-class  syndi¬ 
cated  features?” 

Yea,  they  begin  to  realize  the  ne- 
ces.sity  of  giving  people  what  they 
want.  The  “slap-stick  humor”  and 
“suggestive  cartoon”  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  publishers  are  dres.sing  up 
their  papers  more  to-day  than  ever,  so 
as  to  qualify  them  .for  magazine  adver¬ 
tising. 

In  the  past  year  there  have  been  at 
least  a  dozen  new  syndicates  started, 
each  selling  one  or  more  features.  When 
they  got  out  on  the  real  “firing-line” 
and  found  they  had  to  be  100  per  cent, 
perfect,  they  soon  took  in  their  shingles. 
The  papers  in  general  are  willing  to 
pay  a  fair  price  for  high-class  features, 
but  the  fact  that  they  have  been  non- 
produced  by  any  of  the  syndicates  in 
the  past  year  means  that  the  publish¬ 
er  is  still  waiting  for  that  opportun¬ 
ity.  We  are  not  so  strong  on  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  features  as  we  are  in  our  spe¬ 
cialized  line — par  excellent  color  print¬ 
ing.  Our  printed  part  buslnes.s  has 
held  out  very  well,  but  the  high  cost 
of  paper  and  ink  has  made  it  pro¬ 
hibitive  for  us  to  make  money.  We 
had  to  supply  our  clients  Avith  our 
same  high  standard  of  work  as  here¬ 
tofore,  a.sklng  them  for  only  a  small 
percentage  of  increase,  as  we  well  knew 
that  they  were  riding  in  the  .same 
wagon  with  us  when  it  came  to  buying 
news  print,  and  if  we  had  attempted  to 
have  them  shoulder  our  entire  ad¬ 
vanced  cost,  the  result  would  have  been 
suicidal.  As  it  was,  we  were  able  to 
retain  95  per  cent,  of  our  printed  part 
clients,  and  did  not  make  their  load  a 
heavy  one  to  carry. 


Will  T.  Curtis  Dies 
Will  T.  Curtis,  of  Seattle,  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  died 
lecently  in  an  army  ba.se  hospital  in 
Williamsburg,  New  York.  Death  was 
due  to  natural  causes.  Curtis,  after  un¬ 
dergoing  two  operations  in  an  attempt 
to  equip  hlm.self  physically  for  army 
service,  enll.stcd  in  the  photographic 
.section  of  the  Signal  Corps  in  Seattle 
three  months  ago. 


year.s,  and  now  John  Kendrick  Bang’s 
“Doings  at  the  Houseboat  on  the  Styx” 
promises  to  be  an  equally  big  success. 

It  is  our  belief  that  newspaper  editors 
will  buy  now  more  carefully  than  ever 
before,  any  feature  which  has  advertis¬ 
ing  value  and  is  susceptible  of  big  dis¬ 
play. 

Editors  are  becoming  less  inclined  to 
buy  feature  pages  as  such  and  run 
them  regardless  of  what  they  contain. 
They  now  want  not  something  to  fill 
space  but  something  for  every  page  and 
every  column  which  is  so  good  that  it 
justifies  the  high  cost  of  the  paper  on 
which  it  is  printed.  That  is  why  we 
are  specializing  on  star  features. 
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UNITED  STATES  CAN  WELL  PROFIT  BY  CANADA’S 
EXPERIENCE  IN  HANDLING  WAR  PROBLEMS 

Newspaper  Publishers  and  Advertising  Agents  Who  Want  to  Know  What  Effect  the  War 
Will  Have  Upon  Advertising  in  Newspapers  of  This  Country  Should  Learn  How 
Our  Ally  Has  Adapted  Herself  to  War  Times  and  How  the  Volume 
of  Advertising  Business  Has  Been  Kept  at  a  High  Level. 


WHAT  effect  will  the  war,  with  its 
general  upsetting  of  business 
conditions,  have  upon  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  United 
State?  That  is  the  question  in  the 
minds  of  all  publishers  of  newspapers 
and  all  advertising  agencies  as  they  try 
to  peer  into  the  future,  entering  upon 
the  1918  campaign. 

For  several  years  before  the  United 
States  declared  themseives  in  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  beliigerency  towards  Germany, 
this  country  had  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
business  prosperity  unexampled  in  its 
history,  and,  as  advertisers  participated 
in  it,  newspapers  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  received  their  shares.  Advertising 
increased  in  volume  steadily  and  .substan¬ 
tially  from  1914,  as  shown  in  the  chart 
presented  recently  by  The  Editor  and 
PUBUSHER.  The  year  1916  showed  a  re¬ 
markable  increase  of  more  than  half 
a  hundred  millions  of  line.s,  notwith- 
.standing  that  the  usual  yielding  all 
along  the  line  during  the  spring  and 
.summer  months  began  earlier  than 
usual.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  taking  the 
newspapers  In  twenty-three  large  cities 
as  the  criterion,  only  four  months, 
June,  July,  September,  and  October, 
.showed  lo.sses  under  the  1916  record  of 
the  corresponding  periods.  The  table 
published  with  the  chart  shows  that 
in  1917,  excluding  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember,  there  was  a  total  lncrca.se  of 
16,563,306  lines  over  the-  first  eleven 
months  of  1916. 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  the 
“mailed  fist"  of  the  German  Kaiser  and 
the  "glittering  sword”  with  which  the 
great  conflict  was  started,  have  not  yet 
seriously  affected  advertising  in  the 
United  States. 

1918  OUTLOOK  BRIGHT. 

Now,  as  to  the  future.  A  fairly  rep¬ 
resentative  poll  of  the  members  of  the 
A.  N.  A.  was  made  by  A.  W.  Newman, 
advertising  manager  for  the  H.  Black 
Company,  of  Cleveland.  The  result  was 
printed  In  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
of  December  29.  It  indicated  that  only 
9  per  cent,  of  the  firms  represented  in 
the  membership  intended  to  reduce  their 
advertising  appropriations  for  1918. 
Thirty-four  per  cent.  Intended  to  in¬ 
crease  it.  The  remainder  either  did  not 
reply  or  said  their  appropriations  would 
remain  stationary.  This  does  not  seem 
to  presage  any  serious  slump  in  adver¬ 
tising  during  the  year  just  begun. 

Business  men,  however,  are  incredu¬ 
lous,  or  dubious,  or  at  least  cautious, 
when  entering  a  situation  new  and  un¬ 
tried  by  them,  as  all  publl.shers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  are  in  this  closing 
quarter  of  the  first  year  of  the  United 
States  as  a  belligerent  nation.  Natur¬ 
ally  they  turn  to  the  experience  of 
others  in  similar  circumstances  for 
guidance  and  direction,  or  for  a  ha.sls 
upon  which  to  erect  their  own  expec¬ 
tations,  and  to  the  methods  those  others 
pursued  In  overcoming  the  difficulties 
as  a  model  for  their  own  practice. 

Such  an  example  we  have  Just  across 
our  northern  border.  What  happened  in 


Canada  and  how  the  situation  there 
was  met  are  well  told  In  the  following 
communication  sent  to  The  Editor  and 
Pi'BUSHER  by  George  P.  Hobart,  ad¬ 
vertisers’  agent,  Hamilton,  Ont.: 

BUSINESS  NOT  NORMAL. 

“In  July,  1914,  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  business  conditions  were 
not  normal.  Business  men  were  look¬ 
ing  for  a  period  of  depression,  and  with 
the  usual  shortsightedness  from  an 
advertising  man’s  standpoint,  thought 
the  usual  shortsigtedness  from  an 
advertising  expenditure. 

“The  war  came  suddenly  and  unex¬ 
pectedly  in  the  early  days  of  August, 
'riic  effect  was  like  an  electric  shock 
that  paralyzed  the  nerves  and  muscles 
of  the  business  world.  No  person  could 
foresee  the  result  of  the  upheaval;  but 
gloomy  predictions  were  general.  No 
person  really  thought,  except  to  think 
that  he  thought.  Americans,  whose 
country  entered  the  war  deliberately, 
and  after  It  had  been  known  that  war 
was  Inevitable,  cannot  appreciate  the 
condition  of  a  country  plunged  Into  a 
world  conflict  without  warning.  Ameri¬ 
can  advertisers  in  Canada  were  even 
more  pessimistic  than  Canadian.s.  The 
first  contracts  to  be  cancelled  were 
those  of  American  concerns.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  followed,  and  Canadian  advertisers 
brought  up  the  rear,  but  it  was  a  close 
race. 

“More  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  contracts  In  force  at  the  be- 
gunning  of  August,  1914,  were  cancelled 
before  the  1st  of  September. 

SIX  MONTHS  OF  DEPRESSION. 

“In  a  few  weeks  It  became  evident 
that  if  Canadian  factories  could  adapt 
themselves  promptly  to  the  production 
of  munitions  there  would  be  no  lack  of 
work  for  them  to  do.  Advertising,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  feel  the  renewed  confi¬ 
dence  for  more  than  six  months.  By 
that  time  workmen  were  making  high 
wages,  merchants  found  that  their 
business  was  increasing,  and  Canada 
entered  a  period  of  unprecedented  pros¬ 
perity  that  still  continues. 

“Many  of  the  advertisers  of  pre-war 
times  did  not  reenter  the  field.  They 
had  trouble  In  securing  raw  material 
and  in  obtaining  workers,  but  the  chief 
reason  was  that  their  factories  were 
taxed  to  the  limit  of  production  in  turn¬ 
ing  out  war  materials.  This  applied  to 
textiles  and  flour  mills,  as  well  as  to 
canning  factories,  machine  shops,  steel 
plants,  and  leather-goods  houses.  Wood¬ 
working  plants  were  making  shell-box¬ 
es,  and  even  manufacturing  jewellers 
were  busy  on  military  badges  and  metal 
buttons.  The  advertising  that  took  the 
place  of  these  absentees  was  largely  the 
exploitation  of  luxuries  and  of  special¬ 
ties  useful  to  soldiers.  The  phonograph 
makers  did  a  record  business  (no  pun 
intended).  Wrist  watches  and  safety 
razors  were  bought  as  they  were  never 
bought  before.  Automobiles  and  acces¬ 
sories  also  sold  well  and  were  liberally 
advertised. 


"A  large  amount  of  new.spaper  space 
was  used  for  recruiting.  Red  Cross, 
war  relief,  and  other  patriotic  cam¬ 
paigns.  The  Government  spent  consid¬ 
erable  money  to  encourage  thrift,  pro¬ 
duction,  the  purchase  of  bonds  and  cer¬ 
tificates,  the  use  of  fruit,  economy  in 
certain  products  and  other  worthy 
things. 

“It  was  this  class  of  advertising  that 
replaced  the  usual  pre-war  business. 

conditions  not  altered. 

“Conditions  have  not  altered  mate¬ 
rially  up  to  the  present.  Many  of  the 
pre-war  advertisers  are  still  absent  from 
the  advcrtl.sing  columns  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  but  the  publi.sh- 
ers  are  reconciled  to  their  absence  by 
the  presence  of  the  war  advertisers 
mentioned  above.  The  textile  indus¬ 
tries,  however,  are  showing  a  tendency 
to  return  to  the  field.  Large  orders 
placed  by  the  United  States  for  knit 
goods  will  probably  prevent  them  from 
coming  back  ln*strcngth  for  some  time. 

“The  main  appeal  In  the  present  ad¬ 
vertising  is  made  to  prosperous  people 
who  are  making  more  money  than  they 
did  before  the  war.  There  is,  however, 
some  advertising  that  endeavors  to 
show  how  the  high  cost  of  living  may 
be  neutralized.  In  this  class  are  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  fresh  milk,  canned  beans, 
whole  wheat  foods,  and  similar  prod¬ 
ucts.  These  advertisements  are  direct¬ 
ed  at  the  salaried  man  whose  income 
has  not  Increased  proportionately  with 
his  expenses. 

“The  volume  of  advertising  in  Can¬ 
ada  to-day  Is  greater  than  at  any  other 
tlmfi  in  years.  It  is  much  greater  than 
it  was  during  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
or  for  several  years  before  the  war. 

“The  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
the  ability  of  the  people  to  purchase 
comforts  and  luxuries  are  responsible 
for  the  Increase,  although,  as  stated, 
advertising  due  directly  to  the  war  has 
also  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

RATES  ARB  HIGHER 

“Newspaper  rates  are  now  higher 
than  ever  before.  The  cost  of  white 
paper,  the  demands  of  printers  and 
compositors,  and  the  enormous  cable 
tolls  for  war  news  have  so  increased 
the  cost  of  production  that  a  rise  In 
rates  was  necessary.  Some  papers  have 
raised  rates  several  times  since  the  war 
•started.  A  few  large  papers  made  two 
increases  in.slde  of  .six  months.  Circu¬ 
lations  have  also  Increased  proportion¬ 
ately,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  demand  for 
war  news,  and  so  line  rate  per  thousand 
is  not  materially  different.  Advertisers 
generally  have  appreciated  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  Increased  rates  and  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  conditions  without  undue 
opposition. 

“The  advertising  of  luxuries,  such  as 
musical  Instruments,  tobacco,  razors, 
and  toilet  articles,  would  probably  have 
offset  any  diminution  in  the  space  u.sed, 
as  compared  with  that  used  before  the 
war.  The  additional  advertising  due  to 


the  war  has,  therefore,  resulted  in  a 
large  increase  in  the,  total. 

“Films  are  not  advertised  in  Canada,  * 
but  they  should  be.  The  patent  medi¬ 
cines  are  always  with  us;  the  war  has 
not  made  any  difference  there.  Tem¬ 
perance  legislation  in  Canada,  however, 
has  resulted  in  large  space  being  used 
to  exploit  proprietary  preparations 
with  a  high  alcoholic  content.” 

GOT  IT  ALL  BACK. 

Now,  as  to  the  experience  of  others 
in  Canada.  Charles  E.  Coling,  manager 
of  advertising  for  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press,  writes: 

“In  the  daily  display  advertising  we 
find  that  our  volume  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1917  is  just  about  equal  to 
the  period  twelve  months  previous  to 
tlie  war.  This  is  not  the  case,  however, 
in  the  cla.s.slfled  adveitlsing  of  the  daily, 
owing  to  the  lac^  of  real  estate  copy. 

Mr.  Coling’s  analysis  follows: 


DErAIlTMBXT  STTOTIB  TRATIR. 

1 —  Ln*t  fl  months  of  11114  ts.  (Irst  0  months 
of  11)14 — ^Doorcase  18  2-3%. 

2 —  Gain  of  first  fi  months  of  lOl.’i  over  last 
6  months  of  1014 — 28  1-3%. 

3 —  Gain  of  last  fl  months  of  1915  over  first  fi 
months  of  1915 — 40%. 

4 —  Total  (tain  1010  over  1915 — 26%%. 

5 —  Gain  of  first  quarter,  1917,  over  first  quar¬ 
ter  1910—10  1-3%. 

For  the  five  a^re  periods  the  records  of  five 
otlier  leadftitr  hiisiiH-ss  lines  follow: 

HARDWARE  TR.ADE.  RETAIL  SHOE  TRADE 

5—40%  Increase. 

1 —  10%  decrease. 

2 —  5%  decrease 


.3 — 15%  Increase. 

4 — 35%  Increase. 
RETAIL  JEWELRY 
TRADE. 

1 —  16%  decrease. 

2 —  5%  Increase. 

3 —  10%  Increase. 

4 —  15%  Increase. 

5 —  10%  increase. 


1 —  22%  decrease. 

2 —  8%  decrease. 

3-  2ti%  increase 

4 — 35%  Increase. 

211%  lncrea.«e. 
RFirAIL  PAINT  MAN- 
UFAOTURB. 

^1 — 38%  decrease. 

2 —  12%  decrease. 

3 —  14%  Increase. 

4 —  3.">>'.  %  tnen  nse. 

5 —  33%%  Increase. 


RETAIL  MUSIC  TRADE. 


1 —  42%  decrease. 

2 —  10%  decrease. 

3 —  23%  Increase. 


4 — 60%  Increase,  f" 
6 — ^22%  Increase. -jj 


'UERfOeVTAGB  INCREASE  OR  DEI’REASE  OP 

ADVERTISING  IN  TXX3AL  AND  FOREIGN 
FIELDS  DURING  WAR  PERIOD. 

SPECIAL  NOTE:  The  last  six  months  of  1913 
was  In  the  local  field  the  end  of  the  Western 
Canadian  real  estate  boom. 

35%  decrease  2d  six  months  of  1914  against 
eaine  iH-rlral  1913  local. 

30%  decrease  2d  six  months  of  1914,  against 
same  period  1913  foreign. 

23%  decrease  1st  six  months  of  1915,  against 
same  ix-rlod  1914  local. 

25%  decrease  1st  six  months  of  1915,  against 
same  period  1914  foreign. 

2%  Increase  2d  six  months  of  1915,  against 
same  period  1914  local. 

1.25%  decrease  2d  six  months  of  1915,  against 
same  pr-riod  1914  foreign. 

18%  Increase  1st  six  months  of  1910,  against 
same  period  1915  local.  * 

10%  Increase  1st  six  months  of  1916,  against 
same  period  1915  foreign. 

19%  increase  2d  six  months  of  1910,  against 
same  {lerlod  1915  local. 

15%  Increase  2d  six  months  of  1916,  against 
same  period  1915  foreign. 

19.2%  Increase  Ist  six  months  of  1917,  against 
same  period  1916  local. 

9%  Increase  1st  six  monUis  of  1917,  against 
same  period  1916  foreign. 

“It  took  about  twelve  months  to  show 
an  increase  in  the  local  dally  volume, 
and  about  eighteen  months  before  an  in¬ 
crease  was  shown  in  the  foreign  busi¬ 
ness  after  war  was  declared.  Please  do 
not  misunderstand  me  in  this  matter. 
The  increase  did  not  come  of  Its  own 
accord,  by  any  means.  Considerable 
plugging  was  necessary,  and  at  the  end 
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of  the  first  six  months  of  1915  we  made 
a  very  definite  improvement.  We  plug- 
ge  d  hard  after  increased  advertising  ap¬ 
propriations,  telling  our  clients  that  we 
believed  if  they  wouid  increase  their  ad¬ 
vertising  their  business  would  almost 
Immediately  begin  to  show  improvement. 
We  are  pleased  to  say  that  is  exactly 
what  did  happen. 

“I  send  you  an  analysis  of  percent¬ 
age  of  increase  in  the  six  principal  lines 
of  relaiiing.  You  wili  see  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  advertising  volume  showed  an  in¬ 
crease,  the  businesses  mentioned  also  be¬ 
gan  to  climb,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
should  be  a  powerful  argument  in  the 
hands  of  American  new.spaper  publish¬ 
ers.  They  could  use  these  figures  with 
tremendous  force,  because  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  Winnipeg  is  bound  to  happen 
in  the  T.’nited  States.  It  is  up  to  the 
publishers  to  show  their  prospects  that 
an  increa.sed  revenue  is  bound  to  follow 
increased  advertising  appropriations.” 

SHOWS  AN  INCREASE. 

l-'rank  .Vdama,  business  manager  of 
the  Ixmdon  (tint.)  Advertiser,  reports 
that  in  October  local  advertising  increas 
ed  19Vi  cent,  over  the  same  month 
in  1916,  and  foreign  advertising  13%  per 
cent 

Speaking  for  the  Vancouver  World, 
the  Calgary  Xews-Telegram,  and  the 
Edmonton  Uulletin,  A.  E.  Chamtjerlain, 
former  j)Ubli.shers’  representative.  New 
York,  says  in  all  three  papers  there  has 
been  a  large  Increase  in  advertising 
since  the  first  year  of  the  war.  In  Van¬ 
couver  the  advertising  was  26  per  cent, 
helow  normal  in  1914,  but  is  now  15 
per  cent,  above  normal.  The  Calgary 
News-Telegram  in  1917  .showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  60  per  cent,  over  1916. 

••.\11  over  the  section  of  the  country 
covered  l>y  these  papers,”  he  continued, 
"advertising  took  a  slump  directly  war 
was  declared.  Calgary  and  Edmonton 
went  do'.  and  tliat  cut  out  the  liquor 
ads.  General  business  was  not  much 
hurt  by  the  first  contingent  that  went 
to  the  war,  because  they  were  largely 
Jobless  men,  whose  wives  and  children 
were  cared  for  by  the  Government,  and 
who,  consequently,  had  more  money  to 
sp<nd  than  before.  The  later  contin¬ 
gents  hurt.  They  represented  the  better 
class  of  wage-earners,  and  their  depar¬ 
ture  took  many  weekly  dollars  from  the 
business  market. 

"Then  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
withdrew  its  advertising  becau.se  the 
country  went  dry,  and  advertising  pro¬ 
prietary  remedies  fell  off  because  of  the 
expen.se  of  containers.  About  600,000 
men  went  to  the  war,  which  cut  off 
many  readers  of  the  new.spapers,  with  a 
consequent  loss  of  circulation.  It  was 
up  to  us  to  get  advertising  to  replace 
what  was  lost,  and  this  has  been  done  so 
successfully  that  the  Income  of  all  these 
papers  has  lncrca.sed  substantially  in 
1917.” 

CANADA  A  BORROWER. 

"The  slump  in  advertising  in  Canada 
during  the-  first  year  of  the  war,”  said 
Charles  H.  Eddy,  of  200  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  “was  because  when  the  war 
broke  out  Canada  immediately  l<ecame 
a  borrower.  Not  only  that,  but  she  had 
to  send  her  money  out  of  the  country  for 
war  munitions,  because  she  was  not 
equipped  to  manufacture  them  herself. 
This  drained  every  pur.se  and  left  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  merchants  beyond  what  the 
people  were  actually  forced  to  buy.  Con¬ 
sequently,  adverti.sing  had  to  go  down. 
In  the  United  States  the  system  of  tax¬ 
ation  will  prevent  this,  or  has  already 
prevented  it,  and  there  is  no  such  like¬ 
lihood  of  an  advertising  slump. 

“In  Canada  auto  adv'ertlsing  went  al- 
mo.st  by  the  board,  following  the  liquor 


advertising,  drug  companies  ceased  to 
use  space,  and  other  regular  advertisers 
either  curtailed  or  dropped  out  altogeth¬ 
er.  The  vacancies  thus  caused  have  been 
filled  by  advertisements  of  foods,  talk¬ 
ing  machines,  films,  men's  clothing,  and 
other  things  that  went  into  the  news¬ 
papers  rarely  before,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  1917  advertising  shows  a  big 
advance  over  1916.  Undoubtedly  there 
will  be  some  unrest  among  American  ad¬ 
vertisers  becau.se  of  war  conditions  in 
the  States,  but  they  will  get  over  that 
very  quickly  and  take  more  space  than 
ever  before.  I  see  no  reason  to  fear  for 
good  business  in  1918.” 

HUSTLED  TO  FILL  IN. 

“So  far  as  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Em¬ 
pire  is  concerned,”  said  J.  P.  McKinney, 
of  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  334  Fifth 
.4 venue.  New  York,  “there  was  not  much 
of  a  slump  in  advertising  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war;  but  what  did  drop 
out  has  been  replaced  by  other  matter. 
Naturally,  we  lost  almost  all  of  the 
steamship  advertising,  because  the 
transatlantic  traffic  at  one  time  ceased 
almost  entirely.  Then  the  financial  ad¬ 
vertising  fell  off,  probably  becau.se  the 
promoters  did  not  feel  that,  while  Can¬ 
ada  was  calling  upon  its  people  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  Victory  T.ioans  it  would 
be  profitable  to  ask  them  to  buy  mining 
and  other  stocks,  and  so  did  not  put  out 
many  new  propositions.  Food  advertis¬ 
ing  fell  off.  too.  largely  hecause  of  the 
increase  in  prices,  though  the  rl.se  has 
not  been  so  pronounced  in  Canada  as 
In  the  United  States.  These  fields  cover 
practically  all  we  losrt  in  consequence  of 
the  war.  The  e.stabllshment  of  Canadian 
corporations  to  represent  certain  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacturers,  which  handled  all 
the  advertising  these  concerns  put  out 
In  the  Dominion,  cut  down  the  business 
of  the  foreign  agent,  of  course,  hut  this 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war.  and  did 
not  mean  a  slump  in  Canadian  advertis¬ 
ing. 

"As  for  my  agency,  we  replaced  the 
loss  with  Ingersoll  watches,  which  had 
never  before  advertised  In  Canada;  Wal¬ 
ter  Baker  came  back  after  an  absence 
of  about  a  year;  advertising  for  Cas- 
toria,  Beecham’s  Pills,  Cutlcura.  and  a 
number  of  other  proprietary  medicines 
Increased:  we  made  a  special  effort, 
though  not  a  special  rate,  and  got  in  a 
lot  of  Atlantic  City  hotel  space,  which 
we  had  neyer  had  before.  Other  new 
ones  are  the  United  fltates  School  of 
Music.  American  T>*ad  Pencil  Company. 
Wlllys-Overland.  Hal  Motor,  Michelln 
tires,  Neuralgyllne,  brooms,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  Victory  TiOans.  horses  sold  at 
auction.  There  was  a  large  Increase  In 
railroad  advertising.  tl)e  Anchor  and 
Cunard  lines  resumed,  and  some  of  the 
foods  again  came  Into  the  market  tor 
space. 

"Our  rates  have  been  advanced  10  per 
cent.,  but  we  find  no  difficulty  on  that 
account,  because  our  circulation  has 
grown  from  60,000  before  war  was  de¬ 
clared  to  72.000.  an  increase  of  20  per 
cent.  In  addition,  the  whole  of  Toronto 
is  unu.sually  prosperous.  Never  before 
have  the  people  had  so  much  money  to 
spend.  This  In  part  accounts  for  our 
increase  in  circulation.  Everybody 
wants  to  read  about  the  war,  and  every¬ 
body  has  the  money  with  which  to  buy 
papers. 

"I  look  for  even  greater  advertising 
prosperity  in  Canada.  It  is  not  now  a 
question  of  replacing  advertising  lost  in 
consequence  of  the  war.  We  have  met 
that  situation  and  overcome  it.  It  Is 
now  a  question  of  letting  advertisers 
know  how  much  bigger  and  better  the 
Canadian  field  is  than  before  the  war 
started,  nothwlthstandlng  the  large 
number  of  men  who  have  gone  'over  the 
top.* " 


PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS 
REPORT  GOOD  YEAR 

DeNpiie  War-Time  Problems  News  Ser¬ 
vices  Experience  Remarkable  Growth 
— .Associated  Press  Is  Now  Com- 
po.sed  of  1,088  Members. 

The  pre.s.s  H.s.sociations  report  that 
1917  ha.s  been  an  excellent  year. 

•  Frederick  Roy  Martin,  assi.stant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Associated  Pres.s, 
to  The  Editor  and  Publisher  had  this 
to  say  about  the  growth  of  the  A.  P.: 

“The  increase  in  member.ship  of  the 
Associated  Press  in  1917  repre.sents 
more  than  the  combined  increase  In  the 
preceding  nine  years.  At  present  there 
are  636  evening  newspapers,  391  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers,  and  61  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers,  or  a  total  of  1,088,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  service  of  the  Associated 
Pre.ss.  These  newspapers,  the  smallest 
of  which  receives  a  500-word  daily  tele¬ 
graph  service,  to  the  largest,  which  re¬ 
ceive  upwards  of  50,000  words  daily, 
show  a  net  Increa.se  in  membership  in 
the  A.ssociated  Press  in  the  year  1917 
of  140,  of  which  96  are  evening,  34 
morning,  and  9  Sunday  newspaper.s. 

“In  1917  there  was  a  great  expan.sion 
in  the  Morse  lea.sed  wire  service  of  the 
As.sociated  Press,  more  than  2.000  addi¬ 
tional  miles  of  wire  being  added,  mak¬ 
ing  the  leased  wire  sy.stem  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  over  53,000  miles  in  length, 
and  more  than  twice  the  mileage  of  all 
other  press  as.soclatlons  combined. 

“Receiving  the  report  on  these  lea.sed 
wire.s,  which  would  stretch  more  than 
1  wice  around  the  world,  are  308  evening 
newspapers,  269  morning  newspapers, 
and  48  Sunday  morning  newspapers. 

PONT  SERVICE  GROWS. 

“While  there  was  a  rapid  extension  of 
the  lea.sed-wire  service,  the  increa.se 
in  the  number  of  papers  receiving  the 
Associated  Pres.s  pony  services,  or  ser¬ 
vices  smaller  than  the  Morse  leased 
wire,  was  still  greater,  showing  a 
growth  of  87  over  that  of  the  preceding 
year. 

“With  the  extension  of  the  Mor.se 
service,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  ad¬ 
ditional  Morse  operators.  The  number 
of  Mor.se  ojierator.s  employed  by  the  As¬ 
sociated  press  at  present,  to  copy  the 
report  which  costs  more  than  $3,500,000 
to  collect  and  di.strlbute,  is  660,  repre¬ 
senting  an  Increase  of  59  over  the  num¬ 
ber  employed  for  the  preceding  year. 

“This  body  of  operators,  who  have  to  be 
the  most  expert  of  their  kind  in  the 
telegraph  bu.siness,  and  who  copy  the 
report  in  every  State  in  the  Union  with 
a  single  exception,  is  greater  than  the 
combined  operating  force  of  all  the 
other  press  a.s.sociatlons  of  the  world. 

"Nearly  one  hundred  As.soclated  Pre.ss 
operators  have  gone  Into  military  and 
naval  service  during  the  past  year,  and 
200  others  are  voluntarily  teaching  Na¬ 
tional  Army  recruits.  ' 

“News  department  men  have  al.so 
joined  the  colors  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  are  almost  200  stars  in  the  As¬ 
.soclated  Press  service  flag.  The  or¬ 
ganization  has  claimed  no  exemptions 
and  has  encouraged  rather  than  dis¬ 
couraged  Governmental  service  on  the 
part  of  its  staff. 

"During  1917  the  sick  benefit  fund 
took  care  of  all  operators  who  were  ill 
and  the  directors  at  Christmas  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  organization  would 
Insure  the  lives  of  all  employees  in 
the  amount  of  $1,000  for  the  benefit 
of  their  heirs  or  dependents." 

I'NITED  PRESS  PROSPEROUS,  TOO. 

To  The  Editor  and  Publisher.  Roy 
W.  Howard,  president  of  the  United 


Press  Assodatlonsi  made  the  following 

statement: 

“Continuing  its  steady  growth,  the 
United  Pre.ss  enters  1918  with  a  thor¬ 
ough  service  in  the  Southeast  section 
of  the  United  State.s — the  last  part  of 
the  country  to  be  entered  by  the  U.  P. 
leased-wirc  .system.  Practically  ever} 
Southern  city  of  Importance  is  now 
reached  by  the  U.  P.  wires,  and  the  .ser¬ 
vice  is  growing  with  great  rapidity  in 
that  section.  Bureaus  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  pony  circuits  developed 
throughout  this  territory,  in  addition  to 
the  full  lea.sed-wire  service  in  the  larg¬ 
er  citle.s. 

"From  South  America,  the  Orient, 
and  from  every  country  of  Europe,  the 
United  Press  scored  notable  news  beat.'- 
during  the  year,  to  .say  nothing  of  the 
superior  handling  of  domestic  new.s. 

“The  e.stabllshment  of  the  first  com- 
prehen.slve  press  service  between  the 
two  Americas  by  the  United  Press  in 

1916  was  followed  during  the  past  year 
by  the  U.  P.  scoring  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  .scoops  of  the  year.  For  three  days 
United  Pres.s  papers  had  exclusively  the 
remarkable  .story  of  the  German  raider 
which  was  at  large  In  the  South  At¬ 
lantic.  This  story  was  handled  from 
the  U.  P.  bureau  in  Buenos  Aires,  in 
charge  of  Charles  P.  Stewart. 

“The  first  casualty  list  from  France 
— the  names  of  the  first  Americans  kill¬ 
ed  when  German  aviators  bombed  an 
American  hospital  base — came  ‘by  Unit¬ 
ed  Pre.ss.’  This  was  another  three-day 
scoop.  No  other  pre.ss  .service  received 
this  first  ca.sualty  list  until  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  from  Washington,  three  days 
after  William  Philip  Simms  filed  the 
story  from  the  front. 

"An  exclusive  .statement  from  Pope 
Benedict  amplifying  his  peace  appeal 
was  included  among  other  news  beats 
of  the  U.  P. 

“William  G.  Shepherd  scored  a  com¬ 
plete  scoop  on  the  collapse  of  the  Korni- 
loff  revolt,  while  in  Petrograd.  It  was 
Shepherd’s  interview  in  which  former 
Premier  Kerensky  stated  that  Kornlloff 
was  ready  to  surrender  that  brought  the 
first  word  of  the  collapse  of  the  first 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  provisional 
Government. 

“Shepherd  ha.s  since  returned  to  this 
country.  He  has  been  succeeded  in 
Petrograd  by  Joseph  Shaplen,  an  Amer¬ 
ican-trained  newspaper  man  of  wide  ex¬ 
perience.  Shaplen  is  a  native  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  however.  He  speaks  the  Ru.ssian 
language  fluently,  and  has  a  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  among  the  men  who  are 
now  making  Ru.ssian  history. 

“With  1918  proml.sing  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  news  years  in  hi.story,  the 
United  Press  is  represented  in  Europe 
by  correspondents  on  every  battle-front, 
in  addition  to  the  bureau  .staffs  in  all 
the  capital.s.” 

Fred  J.  Wilson,  general  manager  of 
the  International  New.s  Service,  made 
the  following  statement  to  The  Editor 
AND  Publisher,  concerning  the  growth 
of  the  I.  N.  S.: 

BIO  TEAR  FOR  I.  N.  8. 

“The  year  1917  was  the  best  that  the 
International  News  Service  has  ever 
had.  In  the  addition  of  206  new  news 
clients  during  the  twelve  months  we 
surprised  even  ourselves,  for  we  had  set 
17.6  new  clients  as  the  probable  maxi¬ 
mum  of  our  growth.  This  tentative 
figure  was  based  on  the  addition  of  135 
new  clients  during  1916,  and  116  dur¬ 
ing  1915,  but  when  we  found  that  we 
bad  underestimated  our  expansion  for 

1917  we  were  not  discouraged,  and  we 
have  .set  a  mark  for  1918  which  we  hope 
to  attain  by  keeping  our  news  report  up 

(Cojichuferf  on  pane  18) 
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WAR’S  DEMANDS  FILLED  WORLDS  CLASSIFIED  ADS  IN  MIDDLE  WEST 
"HELP  WANTED  ”  AD  COLUMNS  SHOWED  GREAT  INCREASE 


There  Was  Lillie  Call  For  Women  As  New  Condilions  Cul 
Off  Their  Work — Real  Eslate  Ads  Suffered 
Heavy  Relapse. 


Boomed  Afler  Deelaralioii  of  War,  Following  Brief  lVrio<l  of 
Depression — W.  E.  Macfarlane  Looks  For 
Biji  Business  in  Presenl  Year. 


By  Frank  McCabe, 

Classified  Adx'crtiaing  Manager,  New  York  World. 

The  changes  wrought  in  our  economic,  social,  and  industrial  life  by  the 
war  were  naturally  reflected  in  the  changed  character  of  the  classified 
advertising  published  in  1917.  There  was  a  decline  in  some  classifications 
and  an  increase  in  others. 

The  most  notable  increa.se  was  in  "Help  Wanted,  Male."  The  great  demand 
for  men  to  work  in  the. ammunition  plants,  and  the  large  wages  paid  there,  were 
Inducements  to  thou.sands  of  workmen  to  withdraw  from  regular  occupations  and 
seek  the  jobs  paying  the  most  money.  The  changing  of  the  men  from  one  posi¬ 
tion  to  another,  accordingly,  left  many  vacancies  to  be  filled,  and  employers 
resorted  to  newspaper  advertising  as  the  QUicke.st  and  best  method  to  secure  the 
needed  help.  The  declaration  of  war  against  (fermany  and  the  necessity  of 
raising  and  training  an  army  obliged  men  by  the  thousands  to  relinquish  posi¬ 
tions.  These  have  had  to  be  filled. 

Less  Demand  for  Women  Workers 


There  was  an  increa.se  in  "Help 
Wanted,  Female,”  advertistunents  up  to 
the  time  war  was  declared,  but  from 
then  to  the  year’s  close  there  was  a 
falling  off  of  the  “Female”  ads.  The 
suddenly  changed  character  of  men’s 
wearing  apparel,  shoes,  etc.,  from  the 
endless  variety  worn  by  the  civilian  to 
the  plain  and  changeless  uniform  of  the 
soldier,  had  its  effect  upon  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  women. 

No  class  of  advertising,  I  find,  more 
quickly  adjusts  itself  to,  or  unfailingly 
registers,  actual  industrial  conditions 
than  the  classified.  This  applies  most 
convincingly  to  "Help  Wanted”  and 
"Situation  Wanted”  advertisements.  The 
late  Walter  L.  Sears,  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  Municipal  Employment 
Bureau,  .siiid  that  the  World’s  “Help 
Wanted”  columns  were  regarded  as  a 
safe  guide  to  business  conditions,  and 
that  these  advertisements  were  carefully 
analyzed  by  Mayor  Mitchel’s  committee 
as  being  the  barometer  most  truly  regis¬ 
tering  actual  industrial  conditions. 
When  bu.sine.ss  is  bri.sk,  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  labor,  which  causes  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  "Help  Wanted  advertise¬ 
ments.”  When  business  declines  there 
is  a  falling  off  in  the  "Help  Wanted”  and 
an  increase  in  the  “Situation  Wanted” 
advertisements.  The  employer  is  in  no 
need  of  help  and  so  cea.ses  to  adver¬ 
tise,  and  tho.se  in  search  of  work  adver- 
ti.se  for  it. 

REAL.  ESTATE  AI)S  OFF. 

There  was  a  noticeable  falling  off  in 
the  volume  of  1917  “Beal  Estate  and 
Apartment  To  Let”  advertising,  due  to 
various  causes,  the  principal  one  being 
the  marked  deciine  in  budding  opera¬ 
tions.  Greater  New  York  increases  its 
population  at  the  yearly  rate  of  143,000. 
In  1917  accommodations  were  built  for 
75,275  persons,  costing  129,764,600.  In 
1915  accommodations  were  built  for 
187,800  persons,  costing  $96,882,000.  The 
-shortage  in  vacant  apartments  contrib¬ 
uted  to  their  owners’  advantage  and  af¬ 
forded  less  opportunities  for  tenants  to 
move.  Concessions  in  the  form  of  re¬ 
duced  rent  on  a  lease,  or  one  or  two 
months’  free  rent  were  abolished.  In 
many  instances  landlords  rai.scd  rent.s, 
and  some  even  compelled  the  tenants  to 
pay  for  the  increased  cost  of  coal.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  scarcity  of  vacant  apartments, 
owners  found  it  unnecessary  to  do  much 
advertising.  The  tenants  were  satis¬ 
fied  to  renew  leases  on  the  owners’ 
terms. 

The  high  cost  of  building  materials 


and  the  .scarcity  and  high  cost  of  skilled 
labor  had  their  deterrent  effect  on  sub¬ 
urban  building  operations.  This  kept 
the  city  dwellers  in  apartments  and  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  acquiring  a  place  of 
their  own  in  the  suburbs.  It  is  here 
where  the  "Real  Estate  and  Apartment 
To  Let”  advertising  fell  of.  The  subur¬ 
ban  real  estate  operator  had  not  much 
to  sell,  and  the  city  landlord  made  little 
effort  to  secure  new  tenants  because  his 
apartments  were  occupied  by  those  who 
had  little  chance  of  going  elsewhere. 

During  the  year  there  was  a  consid¬ 
erable  increase  in  "Poultry  Supply, 
Seed,  Plants,  etc.”  advertising.  The  high 
cost  of  food  Induced  many  who  live  out¬ 
side  the  city  to  utilize  their  unused 
ground  space  for  raising  vegetables  and 
garden  produce  to  offset  the  ever-in¬ 
creasing  household  expenses. 

SUMMER  RESORT  LESS. 

Summer  resort  advertising  was  less 
than  in  former  years  for  the  reason  that 
the  speculative  element  in  this  business 
gave  it  a  wide  berth.  Merchants  de¬ 
manded  cash  in  advance  for  articles  of 
food,  and  the  ammunition  manufactur¬ 
ers  were  paying  so  much  for  labor  that 
it  was  next  to  Impossible  for  the  tran¬ 
sient  hotel  man  to  collect  a  staff  to  work 
for  a  couple  of  summer  months.  This 
condition  helped  those  hotel  men  and 
farmers  who  have  been  established  for 
years  in  the  vacation  business,  and  with 
the  increased  board  they  received  the 
summer  resort  season  of  1917  was  the 
most  profitable  in  years.  The  World’s 
unpaid  resort  advertising  accounts  were 
the  lowest  in  its  history,  and  most  of 
its  resort  advertising  reported  a  suc- 
ce.ssful  season. 

The  "Bu.sine.ss  Opportunity”  adver¬ 
tisements,  which  strikingly  affect  the 
small  business  man,  had  a  falling  off, 
too.  Business  was  good  all  year,  and 
merchants  rarely  sell  when  conditions 
are  healthy  and  profitable.  When  busi¬ 
ness  is  bad  the  "Business  Opportunity” 
ads  increase.  These  advertisements  also 
afford  an  excellent  barometer  to  judge 
business  conditions  by. 

As  to  what  1918  has  in  store  as  re¬ 
gards  newspaper  advertising,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say,  except  that  I  believe 
the  country’s  industrial  and  commercial 
structure  rests  upon  a  mo.st  solid  foun¬ 
dation,  and  when  the  war  is  brought 
to  a  close  there  will  be  such  an  unprece¬ 
dented  increase  of  business  that  the 
newspapers  will  be  unable  to  get  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  white  paper  sufficient  for  their 


By  W.  E.  Macfarlane, 

Classified  Advertising  Manager,  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  progre.ss  of  "Want”  ads  in  1917  was  interrupted  from  the  moment  the 
United  States  declared  a  -state  of  war  with  Oormany-  The  volume  decreased 
generally  in  all  cla-ssitication-s.  Confusion  and  uncertainty  existed  in  the 
minds  of  adverti-sers  and  readers  alike-  Gradually  the  -state  of  confusion  began 
to  clear  up-  People  began  to  think  hard  about  the  future  of  business  and  what 
they  could  do  to  better  conditions.  The  -severe  los-ses  in  "Want”  ads  then  be¬ 
came  nominal. 

War’s  immediate  preparations  and  demands  upon  our  finances  had  a  de¬ 
cided  effect  upon  "VV’ant”  ads.  The  demand  for  "help”  returned  stronger  than 
ever,  and  the  volume  of  that  advertising  -surpassed  its  previous  high  marks. 
Thousands  of  business  institutions,  large  and  small,  sought  the  assistance  of 
"Want”  ad  mediums  for  "help”  during  1917  as  never  before.  They  received  an 
education  as  to  their  value  that  they  are  not  likely  to  forget.  Every  “Want”  ad 
medium  with  a  real  service  organization  will  continue  greater  in  prestige  be¬ 
cause  of  repeated  patronage  by  the  thou.sands  of  "Help  Wanted”  advertisers 
which  the  war  brought  about. 

Used  Automobile  Ads  Grew  Heavily 


The  husbanding  of  all  resources  by 
individuals  and  enlistments  Into  '.the 
.service  brought  out  a  tremendous  of¬ 
fering  of  used  automobiles.  This  classi¬ 
fication  showed  {in  enormous  increase 
in  proportion,  and  continued  to  .show 
unusual  gains  until  the  absorption  had 
taken  place  and  the  curtailment  of  pro¬ 
duction  had  become  generally  effective. 
In  its  present  state  I  believe  th  auto¬ 
mobile  stands  solidly  on  the  basis  of  "a 
necessity  and  an  expediency  in  busi¬ 
ness.”  and  that  it  presents  a  healthier 
condition  as  a  result  of  the  elimination 
of  the  “purely  luxury”  percentage.  Un- 
le.ss  Government  requirements  further 
curtail  the  output  of  cars  and  the  use 
of  giisolene,  the  automobile  division  of 
the  “Want”  ads  should  remain  fairly 
iictive. 

"Real  Estate”  and  “Rents”  toboggan¬ 
ed.  They  continue  to  feel  war’s  effect, 
and  will  until  we  have  been  relieved  at 
the  end  of  the  war  from  the  nece.s.sary 
taxations,  donations,  {uid  Liberty  Loan 
subscriptions.  The  high  co.st  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  labor  cau.sed  almost  an  en¬ 
tire  cessation  of  building.  I  look  for  a 
l>etterment,  however,  in  the  "real  estate” 
and  “renting”  situation,  becau.se  I  l>e- 
lieve  the  low-pointy  of  activity  has  been 
reached  and  that  with  eatdi  sign  of  pos- 
-sible  peace  this  business  will  improve. 

1918  PROMISES  TO  BRING  INCREASE. 

The  changes  neces.sitat<-d  in  mo.st  busi¬ 
nesses  have  taken  place.  The  largest 
part  of  the  first  draft  enli.stments  have 
been  called.  True,  more  money  will  be 
required  for  loans,  the  Red  Cross,  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  and  taxes,  but  it  will  lie  forth¬ 
coming,  because  there  is  going  to  be 
more  busine.ss  done  in  1918  than  ever 
before,  and  the  more  bu.sine.ss  the  more 
money.  There  is  no  real  poverty. 
There  was  less  demand  for  actual 
Christmas  charity  this  year  than  in 
previous  years,  and  the  reason  is  be- 
cau.se  labor  is  thoroughly  employed  and 
well  paid.  This  fact  means  evident 
prosperity. 

We  have  reached  that  -stage  where 
our  continued  fighting  for  peace  will 
spur  our  efforts  and  increase  our  ef¬ 
ficiency,  and  if  the  war  ceases  there 
will  be  activity  along  many  lines  im¬ 
mediately  after  we  have  adjusted  our¬ 
selves  to  new  conditions.  We  will  go  in¬ 
to  the  world  markets  for  more  trade. 
We  will  require  more  help  to  secure 
and  handle  that  trade. 

Every  publisher  and  every  "Want” 


ad  manager  must  be  thinking  of  the 
community  value  of  his  paper  and  how 
i)c.st  he  can  serve  the  present  demand 
of  every  kind  of  busine.ss.  The  call 
for  help  is  first  on  the  list,  and  by  far 
the  most  important.  It  is  not  only  a 
business  requirement,  but  it  is  al-so  a 
patriotic  duty  for  the  “Want”  ad  me¬ 
diums  of  the  United  States  to  fit  thern- 
-selves  as  perfectly  as  pos-sible  to  serve 
the  demand  of  their  bu-siness  in.stitu- 
tions  in  their  requirement  for  help.  It 
is  a  part  of  "The  Will  to  Win  the  War.” 

MORE  HELP  WANTiaj  AFTER  WAR. 

When  the  war  is  over  and  the  United 
States  has  taken  its  greater  position 
internationally,  we  will  find  a  con¬ 
tinued  demand  for  efficient  help  of  all 
kind.s.  Our  army  will  not  be  disbanded 
immediately.  The  rebuilding  of  Europe 
will  keep  many  of  our  men  abroad  for 
-some  time.  It  will  take  months  before 
all  of  the  remaining  soldiers  are  return¬ 
ed.  and  the  absorption  of  army  men  in¬ 
to  industrial  ranks  will  go  on  .smooth¬ 
ly.  Our  practice  of  thrift  and  economy, 
and  our  relief  from  heavy  taxation, 
loan.s,  and  sub.scrlptions  to  the  various 
patriotic  cause.s,  will  benefit  the  real 
e.state  and  building  bu.sine.ss.  Then; 
should  be  a  lively  real  e.state  market 
after  the  war. 

The  weak  mediums,  the  mediums 
without  organiz;ition,  without  the  ser¬ 
vice  viewpoint,  wifi  be  di.scrimlnated 
against  after  the  war,  because  a  new 
eni  of  efficiency  and  economy  is  pres¬ 
ent  and  becaus<‘  bu.sine.ss  men  will  buy 
the  best  “VV’ant”  £ul  space  in  one  or  two 
newspiipers  in  their  community,  and 
not  -some  of  the  -space  in  all  the  “Want” 
ad  mediums  available  to  them.  The 
.strong  mediurn-s,  therefore,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  gain  in  power  and  patronage. 

"Want”  ads  will  grow  in  volume  and 
will  take  a  far  more  Important  place  in 
the  minds  of  publishers  of  new.spapers 
in  the  next  few  years  than  they  have 
in  the  pa.st  deciide. 

Florida  Flashliglit.s 

“Florida  F’la.shlights”  is  the  title  of  a 
compiict  little  book,  containing  "a  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  fiicts  concerning  the  his¬ 
tory,  development,  resource-s,  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  great  peninsula  State,”  by 
J.  H.  Ree.se,  of  Miami,  Fla.  The  book  is 
filled  with  that  kind  of  information 
which  the  national  advertiser  who 
wishes  to  break  into  the  Florida  market 
would  wi.sh  to  have. 
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HARDSHIPS  OF  PAST  TWO  YEARS  THE 
CRUCIAL  TEST  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 


been  able  to  make  considerable  advances 
in  their  advertising  and  circulation 
rates  and  have  become  more  firm  than 
ever  before  in  enforcing  their  rates 
without  fear  or  favor.  The  newsprint 
situation  is  improved,  though  not  by  any 
means  yet  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  but 
is  on  the  way  to  a  settlement  that  will 
be  fair  to  both  makers  and  users  of 
paper.  Congress  has  done  its  worst  in 
its  efforts  to  injure  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  and  can  hardly  expect  to  do  more. 
Though  it  may  put  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  national  periodicals  out  of  busi- 
nes.s,  and  though  its  efforts  may  ham¬ 
per  many  newspapers  and  reduce  their 
outside  circulations,  the  final  result  so 
far  as  newspapers  alone  are  concerned 
may  not  result  in  much  net  loss.  The 
advertising  that  has  gone  into  periodi¬ 
cals  of  national  circulation  will  not  be 
stopped,  but  the  money  will  be  spent  in 
local  campaigns  in  the  newspapers.  That 
the  re.sult  will  be  in  most  cases  to  the 
advantages  of  the  advertisers  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  denied,  and  thus  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  of  newspaper  advertising  will  be 
bene  fitted. 


Charles  M.  Palmer  Reviews  Cuaditlons  in  Industry,  Cites  Great 
Serv  ices  of  Newspapers  to  Nation,  Suggests  Lines  of  Policy 
and  Predicts  Year  of  Big  Aeconiplisliinent. 


liy  CUAJua^  M.  Palmkk. 

rr''  IIK  year  just  closed  lias  been  notably  marked  by  aehieveiueuts  beyond  any- 
I  thing  previously  accomplished  by  the  newspajiers  of  the  United  States,  lly 
their  aid  the  (Joverument  has  registered  all  males  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-one  and  thirty-one  years,  raised  an  aiiny  and  navy  of  a  million  and  a 
half  of  men,  has  sold  two  issues  of  Uiberty  bonds  of  two  and  three  billions  re¬ 
spectively,  both  issues  impressively  oversubscribed;  lias  successfully  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  sale  of  thrift  stamps,  and  has  been  able  to  unify  the  people  of  the 
country  in  its  great  war  upon  the  enemies  of  freedom  and  civilization.  All  this 
has  been  done  without  one  dollar  of  payment  by  the  Government  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  which  have  wilhngly  and  cheerfully  contributed  their  space  without  limit  at 
a  time  when  its  cost  had  increased  iiU  per  cent,  above  normal,  and  when  every 
newspaper  was  trying  in  all  possible  ways  to  save  space,  in  many  cases  to  avoid 
actual  bankruptcy,  in  addition  to  this  Governmental  service  the  newspapers 
have  been  the  chief  agents  in  raising  $13U,UUU,UUU  for  the  ited  Cross,  $5U,U00,0UU 
for  the  Y.M.C.A.,  |1,5U0,0U0  for  the'  Knights  of  Columbus,  $5,000,000  for  the 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  besides  great  sums  for  other  organizations 
w'hose  purposes  it  is  to  aid  and  comfort  our  lighting  forces  in  France. 


Charles  M.  Palmeh?. 


greater  growth  in  newspaper  strength 
has  been  among  this  clas.s. 

Further  consolidations  will  naturally 
and  inevitably  occur  in  1918  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  years.  The  number  of  medium¬ 
sized  cities  that  now  have  one  really 
good  newspaper  instead  of  two  or  three 
weak  ones  is  constantly  on  the  increase, 
and  the  fact  that  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  in  such  towns  discourage  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  start  new  papers  in  them  is 
significant.  They  know  that  they  are 
better  served  than  they  were  before  con¬ 
solidation,  and  that  to  divide  the  strictly 
limited  amount  they  have  to  spend  on 
newspapers  would  result  in  a  return  to 
the  old  conditions. 

The  obvious  necessity  that  in  a  one 
newspaper  town  the  paper  must  present 
fairly  the  claims  of  all  parties  and  of 
ail  interests,  giving  aii  the  news  with 
impartiaiity,  imposes  a  standard  of  in¬ 
tegrity  upon  the  editor  and  publisher 
higher  than  is  demanded  of  the  partisan 
sheet  The  iatter  may,  and  frequently 
does,  represent  corporation  and  private 
interests  as  against  those  of  the  public. 
Hut  the  newspaper  occupying  the  field 
alone  cannot  do  so  for  a  month  and  live. 

A  desirable  result  arising  from  the 
high  price  and  scarcity  of  white  paper 
during  the  past  two  years  has  been  the 
tendency  toward  better  editing  of  local 
and  general  news,  the  elimination  of 
waste  space,  and  the  cutting  out  of  free 
space  formerly  absorbed  in  great  vol¬ 
ume  by  skilled  press  agents.  This  evil, 
while  not  cured,  is  growing  less  all  the 
while. 


NEW  HOME  FOR  OLEAN  HERALD 


Helping  to  Shorten  the  IVar 


New  York  Newspaper  Builds  Plant  to 
Replace  One  Destroyed  by  Fire. 

The  handsome  and  commodious  new 
home  of  the  Olean  (N.  Y.)  Herald  is  to 
be  opened  soon.  The  building  supplants 
one  destroyed  by  fire  a  year  ago.  The 
new  plant  is  entirely  modern  from  its 
white  stone  front  to  its  all-steel  shop 
equipment. 

The  building  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
old  structure  and  is  four  stories  high, 
has  a  white  stone  front,  a  frontage  of 
23  feet  and  a  depth  of  100  feet.  The 
first  floor  of  the  plant  is  occupied  by 
the  business  office,  the  press  room  and 
the  mailing  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments.  The  second  floor  front  contains 
the  offices  of  the  city  editor  and  his 
staff,  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  plant  and  the  Herald’s  Associated 
Press  receiving  room.  The  rear  half  of 
the  second  floor  contains  the  Herald 
printery,  the  newspaper’s  Job  printing 
department. 

The  news  composing  room  and  stereo¬ 
type  room  arc  on  the  third  floor.  The 
fourth  floor  of  the  building  is  as  yet  un¬ 
occupied  and  was  built  principally  to 
allow  for  expansion. 

The  Olean  Evening  Herald  Is  publi¬ 
shed  by  the  Olean  Herald  Company, Inc., 
and  Its  officers  are  William  L.  Ostrom, 
pre.sldent  and  treasurer,  and  Merle  C. 
Ostrom,  vice-president  and  secretary. 


and  consolidation  of  the  two  papers  try¬ 
ing  to  occupy  the  field  large  enough  fur 
but  one,  have  been  notable  features  of 
the  two-year  period.  Further  advances 
in  this  direction  will  mark  the  present 
year.  It  is  the  logical  and  sensible  so¬ 
lution  of  a  diliiculty  under  which  the 
publishing  of  newspapers  has  always 
suffered.  The  cost  of  printing  paper 
has  advanced  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  growth  of  the  average  community 
has  afforded  new  business  for  the  news¬ 
papers.  The  natural  result  has  been  the 
starving  of  the  weaker  papers.  Neither 
advertisers  or  readers  will  give  their  full 
patronage  to  the  inferior  paper,  and  it 
must  in  time  give  up  the  struggle  or 
Join  with  the  stronger  sheet  in  tho  field, 
to  the  benefit  of  the  business  and  Vbe 
community. 

One  obvious  reason  for  the  public  de¬ 
mand  fur  a  less  number  of  papers  than 
formerly  is  the  decline  in  public  inter¬ 
est  in  partisan  politics.  This  has  been 
noticeable  for  many  years  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  education  and  intelligence  in¬ 
creased  and  the  far-reaching  effects  of 
the  Civil  War  died  out.  With  our  coun¬ 
try  again  engaged  in  war  with  a  com¬ 
mon  enemy  there  is  no  room  for  par¬ 
tisanship  and  no  demand  fur  the  papers 
Itcpublican  or  Democratic  which  con¬ 
tinue  to  advocate  it  for  reasons  con¬ 
nected  with  office-seeking  or  office¬ 
holding  on  the  part  of  a  few  interested 
individuals.  Recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  average  officeholder  is  a  para¬ 
site  on  the  body  politic,  contributing 
nothing  to  the  general  welfare,  that  his 
interest  in  national.  State,  and  local  af¬ 
fairs  is  usually  confined  to  what  be 
and  his  kind  can  get  out  of  them,  has 
become  almost  universal.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  public  at  large  has 
ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  bis  wel¬ 
fare  and  regards  him  with  amiable  tol¬ 
erance  or  good-natured  contempt,  so 
that  the  papers  which  have  lived  by 
advocating  bis  interests  have  ceased  to 
have  any  interest  for  the  people  whose 
patronage  they  seek. 


For  this  work  none  of  these  organ¬ 
izations  have  paid  or  been  asked  to  pay 
a  pexmy.  Without  the  help  of  the  news¬ 
paper  none  of  the  things  named  could 
have  been  dune  by  either  Government 
or  benevolent  organizations  within  the 
short  time  allowed.  Hy  so  much  the 
newspapers  have  shortened  the  war, 
with  its  untold  horrors,  and  saved  the 
country  billions  of  dollars. 

The  reward  of  the  newspapers  has 
been  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  two 
laws  directed  at  them  specifically.  The 
first  was  the  most  indefensible  postal 
law  ever  enacted,  a  law  which  on  the 
part  of  some  of  those  responsible  for  it 
was  admitted  to  be  designed  to  lessen 
the  number  of  publications  and  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  press.  The  second,  an  espion¬ 
age  act  which  gives  the  authorities, 
whoever  and  whatever  they  may  be,  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  all  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals.  Yet  the  news¬ 
papers  have  made  no  protest,  and  will 
continue  to  obey  loyally  these  and  all 
laws  laid  down  for  the  Government  of 
the  country  during  its  time  of  peril. 

Hooking  backward  behind  the  year 
1917,  the  two-year  period  just  closed  has 
been  a  time  of  trial  for  newspapers. 
Those  that  have  come  through  it  suc¬ 
cessfully  have  demonstrated  tlieir  right 
to  Uve,  and  their  owners  can  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  they  have,  under  sound  man¬ 
agement,  permanent  properties.  With 
every  labor  item  largely  increased  and 
white  paper  up  50  per  cent,  or  more, 
only  those  papers  that  were  rightly  lo¬ 
cated  and  sound  in  their  business  policy 
could  enforce  the  necessary  raises  in 
advertising  and  circulation  to  meet  the 
increased  expense.  The  fact  that  they 
have  been  able  to  do  so  and  that  adver¬ 
tisers  and  readers  have  been  willing  to 
pay  the  advanced  prices  is  sufficient 
proof  that  such  papers  are  on  a  firm 
foundation,  and  that  they  can  survive 
any  future  perods  of  adversity. 


Gives  Insuranre  Policies  to  Employees 
As  a  gift  to  his  employees,  Henry  M. 
Pindell,  of  Peoria,  editor  and  owner  of 
the  Morning  Transcript,  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Sunday  Journal-Transcript, 
gave  each  of  nearly  200  employees  a  life 
Insurance  policy,  with  the  premium  paid 
for  the  period  in  which  the  employee 
continues  connected  with  the  Pindell 
publications.  The  Peoria  newspaper 
owner  is  the  first  publisher  in  Illinois 
who  has  taken  out  group  Insurance  for 
his  employees.  Every  employee  who 
has  been  working  in  any  capacity  on 
any  of  his  papers  for  ninety  days  was 
given  a  policy  of  $500,  and  those  hav¬ 
ing  been  employed  for  over  one  year 
were  given  an  additional  $100  for  each 
year  of  their  employment. 


CLOSE  NEWS  COLUMNS  TO  PRESS  AGENTS. 

Publishers  should  look  even  more  se¬ 
riously  and  carefully  into  this  waste  and 
compei  space  grafters  to  use  their  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  by  completely  closing 
the  news  columns  to  them.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  more  attention  should  be  given 
to  reducing  the  amount  of  free  space 
given  to  theatres,  movie  houses,  and  au- 
tomobilea  These  in  the  aggregate  use 
up  millions  of  pounds  of  high-priced  pa¬ 
per,  and  help  to  keep  the  price  exces¬ 
sively  high  without  a  traCe  of  benefit 
to  the  publishers  who  pay  the  bills.  In¬ 
deed,  the  effect  of  such  use  of  space  is 
to  cut  down  legitimate  advertising.  It 
should  be  stopped,  and  the  National  and 
other  associations  of  publishers  can  do 
no  better  work  than  to  show  their  mem¬ 
bers  the  utter  folly  of  thus  permitting 
practlees  which  work  against  their  own 
welfare. 

Hooking  ahead,  newspapers  that  have 
demonstrated  their  right  to  live  by  sur¬ 
viving  the  hardships  of  1916  and  19i7 
have  little  cause  for  anxiety.  They  have 


FEWER  AND  BETTER  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  contention  of  the  writer  and  other 
newspaper  men  of  experience  that  there 

are  too  many  newspapers  has  been  com-  o,.  non-partisan  paper. 

pletely  demonstrated  to  be  true.  Fair 

weather  craft  that  have  managed  to  The  reason  thus  stated  for  decline  in 
keep  afloat  in  smooth  seas  have  either  interest  in  party  affairs  has  increased 
gone  down  ■with  all  on  board  or  have  the  desire  for  general  news  which  cov- 
been  compelled  to  fly  signals  of  distress  ers  the  movements  of  all  parties  and 
and  accept  rescue  from  the  stout  and  the  management  of  all  public  affaira 
seaworthy  craft  navigating  the  same  This  has  resulted  in  a  greatly  increased 
seas.  demand  for  independent  uewspaiiers. 

Absorption  of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  and  it  may  be  said  that  as  a  rule  the 


Denounce  Postal  Increase 
The  Haverhill  (Mas.s.)  Chamber  of 
Commerce  recently  adopted  a  resolution 
denouncing  the  law  passed  by  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  increasing  postage 
on  periodicals  from  60  to  900  per  cent. 
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Service  to  Advertisers  and  Advertising  Agents — 

Complete  Information — Detailed  Statistics,  on  Trade 
(,’onditions,  Circulation  and  Co-operative  Methods — 
available  at  each  office. 
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stantly  travelling — anywhere — everywhere — at  a 
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Chart  Showing  St  Louis  Globe-Democrat’s 

GROWTH  IN  CIRCULATION 


10S,527  Net  Paid 

r^JaT^NeTPaiT 

^sloO^Nfe^aiT 

^2!o9^N5^a!T 

124,939  Net  Paid 

TselaS^Ne^aiT 

133,639  Net  Paid 
139,231  Net  Paid 


Explanation  of 
Chart 

Figures  shown  are 
net  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  average  for  the 
month  of  December 
of  each  year,  after 
deducting  all  spoiled 
copies,  left  over,  un¬ 
sold  and  returns. 


The  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  is  the  one  and  only  St.  Louis  newspaper  that  has  not  found  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  “voting”  contests,  “popularity”  contests,  free  premiums  and  similar 
artificial  methods  of  stimulating  circulation. 

The  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  today,  with  its  Daily  Edition  selling  at  two  cents  per  copy,  has  a 
larger  net  paid  average  circulation  (see  chart  above)  than  it  had  three  years  ago  when  it  was  a  one- 
cent  paper. 

The  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT’S  circulation  covers  the  bulk  of  the  great,  substantial  middle-class 
population  of  St.  Louis  and  its  trade  radius — the  multitude  of  worth-while  people  who  earn  a  good 
living,  save  money  and  buy  good  merchandise — the  rank-and-file  who  constitute  the  backbone  of 
this  territory’s  tremendous  buying  power. 

And  there  is  another  growth,  very  real  and  tangible,  though  it  cannot  be  charted — the  GLOBE- 
DEMOCRAT’S  65  years’  growth  in  prestige  and  influence.  The  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  is  not 
merely  read — it  is  respected  and  looked  to  for  leadership.  And  this  not  only  in  St.  Louis,  but 
throughout  Missouri  and  the  great  Southwest. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  Has  the  Large 


F.  St.  J.  RICHARDS 

302  Tribune  Building,  New  York 


GUY  S.  OSBORN 

1202  Tribune  Building,  Chicago 


Member  of  the  Auu 
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Chart  Showing  St.  Louis  Glohe-Democrat’s 

GROWTH  IN  ADVERTISING 


The  year  1916  was  the  biggest  in  the  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT’S  history — showing  more  than  a 
million  lines  increase  over  the  best  previous  year.  Yet — 1917  shows  a  GAIN  over  1916’s 
tremendous  total! 

These  gains  for  1916  and  1917  were  made  under  extraordinary  handicaps.  Production  costs 
were  leaping  higher  and  higher  with  the  pressure  of  war  conditions.  It  was  necessary  not  only  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  Daily  Edition  to  two  cents,  but  also  to  increase  all  advertising  rates,  display 
and  classified. 

Again,  our  policy  of  strict  censorship  led  us  to  reject  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lines  of  offered, 
but  (to  us)  objectionable  advertising;  financial  and  medical;  all  or  a  part  of  which  was  acceptedhy 
other  St.  Louis  newspapers.  And,  last  but  not  least  important,  the  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  did 
not  resort  to  the  publication  of  “special  editions.’’  Other  papers  did. 

The  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT’S  record  of  paid  advertising  for  1917  is  8,504,100  agate  lines — 
a  gain  of  1,659,600  lines  over  1915,  when  it  still  was  a  one-cent  paper.  This  gain  in  the  face  of 
1915-1916  conditions  demonstrates  the  high  regard  in  which  the  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  is  held 
by  advertisers. 


WO-CENT 


Circulation  West  of  the  Mississippi 


eau  of  Circulations 


J.  R.  SCOLARO 
403  Ford  Building,  Detroit 


R.  J.  BIDWELL 

742  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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USE  OF  DRY  MAT  WILL  CUT  DOWN 
PAPER  BILL  CONSIDERABLY 


Advantage?  and  Difficulties  of  Process  Analyzed — -Possibilities 
of  Marginal  Savings  in  Paper  Consumption  Strong  Factor 
in  Favor  of  Dry  Mat — Superior  for  Fiat  Work. 

liy  W.  L.  Halstead, 

Formerly  General  Manager  the  Minneapolis  Trihane,  Now  Associated  with  the 
Committee  on  Paper  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 

THK  SlfuilTACE  of  news  j)rint  paper  and  the  rising  cost  of  its  manufac¬ 
ture,  skilfully  eNaggerated  by  the  i)apermakers,  resulting  in  unprecedentedly 
high  pric-es  for  it,  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1915,  has  been,  as  it  was  in  1916, 
the  big  business  in-obleni  of  the  newspaper  publishing  business  during  the  year 
just  ended.  The  i-adical,  and  in  some  of  their  aspects  revolutionary,  policies  which 
tiie  extraordinary  situation  imi>elled,  have  been  continued  and  intensitied  in  1917. 

iteduction  in  the  size  of  issues,  the  elimination  of  returns  and  complimen¬ 
tary  copies,  the  reduction  of  pressroom  waste,  the  advancement  of  wholesale 
and  retail  subscription  rates,  and  of  advertising  rates,  were  effected  in  1916  In 
must  cases  at  the  acute  and  alarming  stages  of  the  situation.  They  brought 
about  gi-eat  reduction  in  consumption,  tremendous  reduction  in  the  waste  of 
paper  per  unit  of  circulation,  and  considerable,  and  in  some  cases  large,  increases 
in  the  units  of  revenue  from  both  circulation  and  advertising. 

Ituring  the  year  the  proce.ss  has  been  for  the  most  part  that  of  digesting 
these  radical  changes,  of  intensifying  their  effectiveness,  and  of  search  for  new 
and  tiner  methods  of  econgmy,  especially  in  relation  to  paper  consumption. 

Dry  Mat  and  Eight-Column  Page  Interest  Publishers 


The  dry  mat  and  the  eight-column 
page  size  have  been  two  of  the  subjects 
which  this  study  has  concentrated  upon. 
Hoth  have  attraction  independent  of  pa¬ 
per  consumption.  Neitlier  is  an  inno¬ 
vation  in  the  publishing  business.  The 
dry  mat  has  been  in  use  more  or  less 
successfully  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
eight-column  or  standard  page  size  ad¬ 
vantages  were  known  and  well  estab¬ 
lished,  but  many  publishers,  skeptical 
before  of  their  practicability  for  them¬ 
selves,  because  of  lack  of  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation,  have  analyzed  both  with  a 
new  interest  in  relation  to  paper-saving, 
and  found  collateral  advantages  of  which 
they  had  not  been  aware. 

PAl-EK-SAVING  BY  USE  Of  DRY  MAT. 

Of  the  two,  the  dry  mat  presents  the 
larger  opportunity  for  saving  in  paper. 
The  basis  of  this  economy  lies  in  the 
fact  that  a  matrix  made  by  the  dry  pro¬ 
cess,  that  is,  without  being  dried  on  the 
form  under  pressure,  shrinks  in  the 
scorching  process.  This  shrinkage 
varies  in  almost  exact  ratio  with  the  de¬ 
gree  of  humiditication  it  receives  in  its 
preparation  before  use.  It  will  shrink 
to  a  maximum  of  half  an  inch  and  more 
in  extreme  cases. 

The  manufacturers  ai'e  now  so  con¬ 
structing  it  and  have  so  perfected  the 
process  of  iiumidiflcation  and  other 
treatments  that  the  shrinkage  can  be 
controlled  with  practical,  although  not 
thcoretiial,  accuracy  at  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  per  page.  Also,  it  is  constructed 
so  that  practically  all  shrinkage  is  side- 
wise.  A  dry  mat  which  shrinks  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  sidewise  will  shrink 
two  nonpareils  or  less  lengrthwise.  Wet 
mats  shrink  about  one  nonpareil  in  both 
directions,  which  is  not  universally 
known.  The  shrinkage  of  a  dry  mat 
lengthwise  is  but  one  nonpareil  more, 
which  is  easily  cornpen.sated  for  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  length  of  the  type  page 
one  or  two  nonpareils. 

The  shrinkage  produces  a  press  plate 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  narrower  tham 
the  original  type  page  and  approxi¬ 
mately  one-quarter  of  an  inch  narrower 
than  a  plate  made  from  a  wet  mat.  On 
a  four-plate-wide  press  this  makes  a  to¬ 
tal  of  one  inch  less  in  the  aggregate 
width  of  the  plates  and  one  inch  less 
in  the  width  of  paper  required. 

By  cutting  down  the  width  of  the 
plate  rings  on  the  press  cylinders  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  narrower  plates  and  to 


make  the  plates  centre  the  paper  page, 
a  clear  saving  of  one  inch  for  full  size 
and  one-half  inch  for  half-size  rolls  is 
effected. 

MARUINAL  REDUCTIONS. 

The  shrinkage  of  an  eight-column- 
page  size  mat  being  greater  than  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch,  papers  using  72 
to  73V^  rolis  can  save  from  one  and  one- 
quarter  to  one  and  one-half  inches  of 
paper  on  every  full  roll. 

Many  papers  have  increased  this  sav¬ 
ing  in  paper  by  reducing  the  centre  and 
side  margins  when  they  cut  down  the 
rings  to  accommodate  the  dry-mat 
■plates.  For  some  years  the  usual  page 
margins  of  the  leading  press  buiiders 
for  newspaper  presses  have  varied 
around  12-16ths  of  an  inch  top  and  bot¬ 
tom,  1  2-16ths  on  the  centre,  and 
9-16ths  on  the  sides.  By  reducing  the 
centre  margin  to  one  inch  and  the  side 
margin  to  7-16ths,  now  advocated  as  the 
standard,  a  total  of  from  4-16ths  to 
6-16ths  of  an  inch  plus  can  be  saved  on 
a  four-plate-wide  press  or  2-16ths  of 
an  inch  plus  on  a  two-plate-wide  press. 
A  larger  saving  can  be  effected  where 
margins  are  wider  than  the  standard  by 
reducing  them  to  the  standard  dimen¬ 
sions. 

There  are  two  important  objections  to 
this.  As  it  is  impossible  on  most  presses 
to  decrease  the  top  and  bottom  margins 
even  by  increasing  the  length  of  the 
type  page,  the  blanket  cylinders  not 
accommodating  longer  plates,  the  dis¬ 
parity  between  the  top  and  bottom  and 
side  margins  is  so  great  as  to  look  bad¬ 
ly  to  those  with  a  critical  eye  for  such 
distinctions.  Undoubtedly  it  gives  the 
page  the  appearance  of  something  out 
of  joint.  The  probabilities  are  that 
99  per  cent,  of  the  reading  public  is  ob¬ 
livious  to  such  a  condition.  To  critical 
publishers,  however.  It  is  a  positive 
blemish. 

The  half-inch  margins  necessitate 
greater  watchfulness  on  the  part  ot 
pressmen  in  controlling  the  web,  a  print 
off  centre  of  the  page  being  very  much 
more  noticeable  and  a  more  conspicu¬ 
ous  defect. 

'  Some  pressmen  think  it  makes  per¬ 
fect  as.sembling  of  the  webs  more  diffi¬ 
cult  as  there  is  less  margin  area  for 
the  grippers. 

HOW  MUCH  PAPER  IS  SAVED. 

For  those  who  have  not  calculated 
the  saving  in  newsprint  paper  which 


these  reductions  in  roll  widths  involve, 
the  following  will  be  informative; 

On  a  roll  of  parier  67  inches  wide 
weighing  1,000  pounds,  one  inch  saving 
means  on  l-67th  of  1,000,  or  15  pounds. 
At  3%  cents  per  pound  the  saving  is 
$1.05  per  ton.  If  inches  can 

be  saved  on  each  full  sized  roll  by 
the  dry  mat,  and  the  reduction  in  marg¬ 
ins  combined,  the  saving  is  $1.57  per 
ton. 

FV)r  newspaper  using  1,000  tons  a 
year  the  saving  is  $1,000  or  more.  For 
one  using  10,000  tons  the  saving  is  more 
than  $10,000. 

Dry  mats  have  cost  slightly  less  dur¬ 
ing  the  high  price  period  than  office 
made  mats.  Where  steam  tables  are 
abandoned  the  cost  of  making  the  steam 
is  saved.  A  well  known  paper  which 
adopted  the  dry  mat  during  the  year 
which  normally  uses  10,000  tons  of 
paper,  has  calculated  the  collateral  .sav¬ 
ings  as  equal  to  25%  of  the  paper  sav¬ 
ing.  On  this  basis  the  Incidental  sav¬ 
ings  Is  equivalent  to  25  cents  per  ton 
of  paper  u.sed. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  USING  DRY  MAT. 

The  dry  mat  is  in  successful!  u.sc  in 
a  large  number  of  plants,  more  having 
adopted  it  in  the  pa.st  year  than  In  any 
year  since  its  introduction  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  leading  distributor  is  selling 
80,000  a  month  as  against  about  25,000 
at  the  .same  time  in  1917.  The  larger 
papers  have  not.  with  one  or  two  ex¬ 
ceptions.  taken  to  it  because  they  have 
reduced  the  time  element  of  the  wet 
mat  process  to  an  irreducible  minimum, 
and  because  the  dry  mat  is  not  quite 
so  dependable  when  presses  mu.st  start 
at  a  given  minute.  The  liability  of 
breaking  in  the  casting  boxes  and  of 
giving  down  under  a  large  number  of 
castings  in  greater  than  for  wet  mat.s. 


They  are  not  willing  to  take  such 
chances.  All  large  papers  use  the  dry 
mat  in  a  limited  way  for  starter  forms 
and  special  purposes. 

Some  papers  have  Introduced  the  dry- 
mat  process  successfully  with  the  first 
day’s  usage.  Most  of  them,  however, 
have  had  a  period  of  “grief.”  Few  stereo¬ 
typers  are  able  to  anticipate  all  of  its 
problems,  or  to  adapt  their  departments 
instantly  to  its  peculiarities.  The  change 
is  not  automatic  as  a  rule.  The  speci- 
ficatioils,  rules,  advice,  and  injunctions 
of  the  dry-mat  makers  do  not  entirely 
obviate  difficulties.  The  new  process  is 
a  more  technical  one  than  the  old  one. 
A  dry-mat  stereotyper  must  be  a  more 
skilled  and  painstaking  workman.  The 
entire  crew,  from  the  moulder  to  the 
finisher,  must  learn  to  be  more  exacting 
and  thoughtful  In  its  work.  Slam-bang, 
devil-may-care  workmanship  will  not 
do.  Deficiency  in  this  particular,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  wet-mat  process 
has  become  so  well  learned  that  experi¬ 
enced  men  can  perform  any  part  of  it 
with  their  eyes  closed,  and  their  minds 
on  the  bar  around  the  corner,  more  than 
the  inherent  problems  of  the  process  it¬ 
self,  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  trou¬ 
bles  publishers  have  experienced.  There 
is  prejudice  against  it  in  many  places; 
workmen  believing  it  will  lessen  the  la¬ 
bor  required,  are  resentful  of  the  great¬ 
er  care  required  of  them,  and  many  are 
constitutionally  opposed  to  things  new 
and  unestablished. 

REQUIRES  GREATER  CARE. 

Type  forms  must  be  in  more  perfect 
condition.  The  dry  mat  will  not  "pick 
up”  low  or  worn  type,  high  or  low  cuts, 
loose  or  Imperfectly  based  cuts,  large 
open  spaces  in  text,  or  Improper  justi¬ 
fication.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious. 


Absolutely  Fireproof 

Hotel  Chelsea 

West  Twentj-thlnl  Street  at  Seveiith  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

'  EUROPEAN  PLAN 

500  ROOMS  400  BATHS 

Room  with  adjoining  bath, 

$1.00  and  $1.50 

Room  with  private  bath,  $2.00. 

Suites — parlor,  bedroom  and  bath, 

$3.00  and  upward. 

Club  Breakfast,  25c.  up. 

Special  Luncheon,  50c.  up. 

Table  d’Hote  Dinner,  75c.  up. 

Cafe  Attached 

To  Reach  Hotel  Chelsea. 

From  reniisylTunia  Station,  Seventh  Avenu#  car  south  to  Twenty- 
third  Street. 

Grand  Central,  Fourth  Avenue  car  south  to  Twenty-third  Street. 
Lackawanna,  Erie,  Reading,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Jersey  Central  and 
Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Stations,  take  Twenty-third  Street  cross¬ 
town  car  east  to  Hotel  Chelsea. 

Frlncijml  Steamship  Piers  foot  M'est  Twenty-third  Street,  take 
Twenty-third  Street  crosstown  car. 

Write  for  Colored  Map  of  New  York 
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The  wet  mat  is  dried  on  the  form,  and 
the  impression  it  retains  from  the  type 
is  “deep.”  The  dry  mat  is  removed 
from  the  form  immediately  after  being 
pressed  into  it  and  dried  in  a  scorcher. 
The  mould  inevitably  springs  back  to  a 
greater  degree  than  if  it  were  held 
against  the  form  when  drying.  Some 
stereotypers  think  this  is  an  insur¬ 
mountable  delinquency  of  the  process. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  the  dry  mat 
is  humidification.  The  makers  have 
changed  the  specifications  for  humidors 
and  the  humidificating  process  with  pro¬ 
gressively  improved  results.  Uniform¬ 
ity  of  saturation  is  absolutely  essential, 
and  not  easy  to  bring  about,  despite  the 
very  definite  formulas.  Stereotypers 
who  know  the  formulas  have  to  learn 
by  actual  experience  just  how  to  do  it 
perfectly.  They  have  to  learn  to  know 
by  the  look  and  feel  and  action  what  the 
correct  saturation  point  is. 

The  packing,  the  scorching,  the  trim¬ 
ming,  and  the  oiling  of  the  face  of  the 
mat  must  be  done  with  care  and  judg¬ 
ment,  or  difficulties,  inconsequential  in 
the  wet  mat  process,  will  produce  un¬ 
usable  plates  or  the  mats  will  go  down 
in  casting. 

Casting  boxes  must  be  changed  and 
adjusted  with  great  care.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  local  stereotypers  and  machin¬ 
ists  have  not  been  able  to  make  the  ad¬ 
justments  properly  after  instruction,  and 
serious  troubles  were  not  obviated  un¬ 
til  a  factory  machinist  made  the  cor¬ 
rections. 

The  process  is  hard  on  type  because 
the  moulding  machine  pressure  is  very 
high.  Italics  with  “kerns,”  delicate  dis¬ 
play  type,  and  rules  made  from  other 
than  hard  type  metal,  suffer  considera¬ 
bly.  The  amount  of  moulding-machine 
pressure  necessary  can  be  controlled 
considerably  by  proper  humidification,  as 
can  most  other  like  conditions. 

Dry  mat  plates  will  print  body  type, 
including  classified  page.s,  as  well  or 
better  than  wet  mat  plates.  Half-tones 
are  distinctly  better.  There  is  a  con- 
.stant  tendency  correctible  only  by  hu- 
midflicatlon,  for  solid  surfaces,  such  as 
large  display  type,  heavy  borders,  and 
solid  line  cuts  to  print  spotty  and  grey. 

One  of  the  most  serious  tendencies, 
and  one  of  the  most  difficult  ones  to  con¬ 
trol,  Is  peeling,  after  two  or  three  casts. 
Uecently  the  makers  have  overcome 
that  to  a  large  degree  In  the  manufac¬ 
turing  process.  New  specifications  for 
the  oiling  of  the  mat  have  still  further 
reduced  that  liability. 

The  cork  moulding  blanket  has  been 
found  superior  to  the  felt  In  many  of¬ 
fices.  Considerable  experimentation  has 
been  done  with  rubber  moulding  blank¬ 
ets,  which,  however,  produce  too  deep 
and  too  dull  a  mould. 

The  dry  mat  does  not  save  the  amount 
of  time  between  composing-room  and 
the  press,  sometimes  claimed  for  it,  nor 
does  it  save  labor  appreciably. 

Slight  variations  in  the  structure  of 
the  mats  due  to  variance  in  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  workmanship  have  caused 
some  difficulties.  These  variations  re¬ 
quire  corresponding  variation  in  the 
treatment,  especially  humidification,  and 
determinable  only  by  experimentation. 

The  superiority  of  the  dry  mat  for 
flat  work  is  pretty  well  established.  It 
Is  now  used  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
advertising  and  news  mats  being  sent 
out. 

One  of  the  large  news  feature  syndi¬ 
cates  recently  used  dry  mats  for  colored 
pages  for  one  of  Its  customers.  In  an 
experimental  way,  with  astonishingly 
good  results.  The  printing  results  were 
appreciably  superior,  practically  equal 
to  that  from  electrotypes,  but  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  experienced  In  registration, 
due  to  unequal  shrinkage.  Union-labor 


complications  prevented  its  permanent 
adoption  for  this  work. 

WHEaiB  IT  MAY  BE  USED. 

The  dry  mat  can  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  be  successfully  used  in  any  plant 
where  the  proper  machinery  is  in  use, 
where  it  is  correctly  adjusted  to  the  pro¬ 
cess,  and  where  intelligent,  painstaking, 
and  sympathetic  workmanship  can  be 
secured  in  the  composing  and  stereo¬ 
typing  departments.  In  the  absence  of 
such  conditions  it  will  be  only  a  partial 
success,  if  not  a  failure.  If  such  a  con¬ 
dition  cannot  be  established,  however, 
the  plants  need  reorganization  more 
than  it  needs  the  dry  mat. 

It  is  very  nearly  a  fifty-fifty  proposi¬ 
tion  as  between  the  dry  and  the  wet  mat, 
leaving  the  paper-saving  out  of  consid¬ 
eration.  With  that  included  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  advantage  is  considerably 
in  favor  of  the  newer  process.  On  a 
straight  comparative  basis  as  a  repro¬ 
duction  process,  some  of  its  advantages 
are  discounted  by  disadvantages.  But 
whatever  the  net  result  of  such  a  com¬ 
parison,  a  saving  of  $1.00  a  ton  or  more 
of  paper  consumed,  which  is  absolute, 
tips  the  scales  in  the  but  one  obvious  di¬ 
rection. 


MAIL  DELAY  LAID  TO 
WAR  CONDITIONS 

Post  OlTice  Department  Denies  Respon¬ 
sibility — Has  Not  Cut  Expenses— No 
More  Delay,  It  Urges,  Than  in 
Many  Cuminodities. 

Washinoton,  January  17. — The  Post 
Office  Department  has  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  concerning  the  delay  in  mail  de¬ 
livery  from  which  so  many  newspapers 
suffer.  The  Department  does  not  deny 
that  the  delays  are  many  and  serious, 
but  It  does  say  that  the  responsibility 
is  upon  the  railroads,  and  urges  that 
it  is  no  more  competent  to  relieve  the 
situation  than  other  Government  de¬ 
partments  are  to  expedite  the  delivery 
of  the  necessities  of  life.  The  statement 
continues: 

“The  fact  that,  in  addition  to  im¬ 
proving  the  service,  $9,000,000  has  been 
paid  into  the  Treasury  by  the  Po.st  Of¬ 
fice  Department,  should  not  be  made 
the  subject  of  complaint.  Nor  should 
inconvenience  to  the  public  resulting 
from  war  conditions,  which  are  felt  with 
re.spect  to  all  forms  of  traffic,  bo  made 
an  excuse  for  demanding  the  unneces¬ 


sary  expenditure  of  postal  service  reve¬ 
nues  when  benefit  could  not  result. 

“The  implication  that  inefficiency  has 
resulted  from  poor  pay  to  the  postal 
employees  is  not  justified.  The  econ¬ 
omy  accomplished  by  the  Department 
has  not  involved  a  reduction  of  the  sal¬ 
ary  of  any  of  the  employees.  These 
salaries  are  fixed  by  law.” 


‘Poor  Bob's  Alnianak”  Out  Again 
Well,  “Poor  Bob’s  Almanak”  Is  with 
us  again,  brighter  than  ever.  It  begins 
with  “For  Inside  Information  read  the 
Inside.s”  and  ends  with  “Work  like 
Helen  B.  Happee.”  And  every  page 
speaks  loudly  for  “Honesty  in  Circula¬ 
tion.”  It.  F.  It.  Huntsman,  president  of 
the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  his  clever  little  pub¬ 
lication,  which  tells  such  an  Interesting 
story  about  the  Standard  Union. 


Joins  Associated  Press 
Tho  Washington  (Pa.)  Dally  News 
has  become  a  member  of  the  Associated 
Press*.  The  News  claims  to  be  the  only 
paper  in  a  county  of  more  than  100,000 
population  that  furnishes  Us  readers 
with  a  full  leased  wire  report. 


New  Jersey  Industries 


Produce  Over  A  Billion  Dollars 
Worth  of  Goods 


You’re  got  to  reckon  with  a  people  such  as  the  Jersey  folk.  They’re  mighty 
industrious.  They’re  more  than  busy  right  now — factories  are  multiplying — 
and  not  only  are  all  their  industries  at  high  speed,  but  population  in  some 
centers  is  growing  by  great  boilnds. 

$350,000,000  to  $400,000,000  Paid  Annually 
To  Wage  Earners 

There’s  big  money  being  earned  and  spent  in  New  Jersey.  It’s  a  fertile  field 
for  advertisers  and  advertising — and  you  can’t  cultivate  it  without  using 

New  Jersey  Newspapers 

We  want  to  have  you  consider  these  as  part  of  your  next  list  of  mediums  for 
the  dissemination  of  facts  about  the  thing  you  have  to  sell. 


Clrcn- 

Rate 

Clrcn- 

Rate 

Paper 

lation  5,000  lines 

Paper 

lation  6,000  lines 

Asbury  Park  Press  (£) . 

.  7,336 

.0207 

Passaic  Herald  (E) . 

.  6,680 

.016 

Atlantic  City  Press  (M) 

Passaic  News  (E) . 

..  7,266 

.0216 

Union  (£)  . . 

. 14,343 

.0350 

Paterson  Press  Cuardian  (£)... 

.1;{,9n3 

.03 

Camden  Courier  (£)  . . 

. 11,434 

. 15,595) 

.026 

PaUTson  Sunday  Chronicle  (S) . 

.  8,534 

.03 

Elizabeth  Journal  (£)  . 

.0318 

Perth  Amboy  Eyeniiig  News  (E)  7,000 

.018 

Hackensack  Record . 

. 6,426 

.0178 

Plainfield  Courier  News  (£).... 

..  7,280 

.0216 

Newark  Sunday  Call  (S) . . . . 

. 44,795 

. 61,213 

.14 

Union  Hill  (Weehawken) 

Newark  Star  Eagle  (£) . 

.10 

Hudson-Dlspatch  . 

..14,000 

.02 

Morristown  Record  (£) . 

. 3,876 

.0107 

(K)  Ad  Plan  by  Theodore  S.  Fettinger  Advertising  Agency,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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MORE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 
DESPITE  WAR  TIMES 

liidianapolis  News  Exerrises  Severe 
Censorship  Over  Its  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Pages  and  Y’et  Maintains 
Excellent  Average. 

By  F.  T.  Carroll, 

A4t  Mcinotjer,  The  Sttrit. 

The  Indianapoli.s  News  is  conceded 
to  be  one  of  the  preatest  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  entire  Middle  West  and 
carries  from  year  to  year  more  indi¬ 
vidual  classified,  advertisements  than 
all  other  local  daily  and  Sunday  papers 
*’ombined.  For  this  reason,  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  this  newspaper  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  typical  of  this  section. 

During  1916,  the  News  published  a 
total  of  2,395,176  agate  lines  of  classified 
advertising.  During  1917  the  News  pub¬ 
lished  a  total  of  2,391,532  agate  lines  of 
cla.ssified  advertising,  showing  a  loss 
of  3,642  agate  lines  last  year.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  foreign  display, 
war  conditions  have  made  greater 
changes  in  classified  advertising  than 
any  other  branch  of  the  adverti.sing 
business. 

The  News  has  shown  an  increa.se  in 
practically  all  cla.ssifications  with  the 
exception  of  real  e.state.  During  the 
past  year  there  has  been  very  little 
real  e.state  .sub-division  adverti.sing  in 
the  classified  columns,  and  a  correspon¬ 
ding  decrease  in  the  smaller  real  estate 
announcements. 

"help  wanted”  ads  INCREIAEE. 

At  certain  periods  of  1917  a  large  in¬ 
crease  was  shown  in  “help  wanted”  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  at  other  periods  this 
was  changed  to  a  lo.ss  for  the  reason 
that  the  .shortage  in  the  local  labor 
market  made  it  impractical  to  continue 
advertising. 

The  classifiecation,  which  has  shown 
a  healthy  growth  in  the  News  during 
1917  is  that  of  “Automobiles  For  Sale,” 
and  I  l)elieve  that  this  column  will  .show 
continued  increa.ses  during  1918.  Per- 
.sonally,  and  referring  to  the  lo<'al  situ¬ 
ation.  I  can  see  no  rea.son  why  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  clas.sifled  .should  not  hold  to 
normal  during  1918,  and,  if  anything, 
should  show  decided  lncrea.se. 

One  reason  for  the  slight  decrease  in 
the  total  volume  of  classified  carried 
by  the  News  during  1917  has  been  the 
very  rigid  censorship,  which  this  paper 
exercises  in  connection  with  the  classi¬ 
fied  adverti.sing  and  there  is  no  que.s- 
tion  but  that  if  all  the  clas.slfied  adver¬ 
ti.sing  offered  the  News  during  1917  had 
been  publi.shed  we  would  have  shown 
an  increa.se  of  50.000  or  60,000  agate 
lines. 


MfCH  advertising  rktetted. 

The  classified  rate  card  of  the  News 
contains  the  following  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  “Advertising  Not  Acceptable.” 

“C^iiIrT'iyiinN.  sptrolocers.  et*'. 

**Si»  oii’iiTive  fliianeifll 

“Ikmip  work"  »<Iverll<in(r.  i.  e.. 
site  ofTeiing  to  p»y  salary  for  home  sewinE,  copy- 
iiiE  names,  tinting  iioat<-ar<ls,  seeiirlnE  names 
nnif  a<i<ir»eses  for  maii  order  houses,  ete. 

"Ihs*r.  wliiskey,  and  other  liquor  advertisiiiE. 
offerinK  to  st.irt  anyone  in  the  mail 
opd-T  bindnesa,  to  furnlrsb  mail  order  plans,  »e- 
er<-ts.  of  eoirrs*'  of  insirurtion  ki  the  mail  onh-r 
t  usii'ess. 

‘‘Matrimonial  or  ‘correapoodenee’  ads. 

".Vds  wlileh  ask  for  risnittanees  in  adyann-,  for 
eampes,  ete. 

“Con  espi  mlenee  (n-lir>ol  ads,  which  se<'tn  to 
offer  positiiHie,  or  wlilch  are  misleadiiiE  in  tlieir 
staDfueiits.  fNuch  advertlsIiiE  must  stale  plain¬ 
ly  Uiat  the  eoriss. pondeiiee  c  iiirse  is  for  sale, 
'lilts  a|rpli««  to  detective  achO')l«.  railway  eclioois, 
eivtl  oerilce  aclmoie,  etc.!. 

“Classtlled  medical  advertlslnE." 

\\Tiile  these  restrictions  have  shut 
out  a  great  deal  of  classified  freely  ac¬ 
cepted  by  other  papers,  it  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  the  classified  columns  of 
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the  News  more  reliable,  more  lielievable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  readers  and 
therefore  produces  greater  resiilta  for 
the  straight  advertisers. 

It  is  entirely  probable  that  during 
1918,  the  newspapers  will  have  to  give 
the  classified  advertising  department 
more  .serious  consideration,  if  an  in¬ 
crease  of  business  is  to  be  maintained. 
Reforms  in  the  method  of  handling 
classified  advertising,  closer  cooperation 
with  the  public,  better  organizations 
at  the  counter  through  the  telephone 
soliciting  department,  and  the  regular 
ila.ssified  soliciting  department  will 
undoubtedly  show  better  results. 

If  we  di.scover  that  an  error  has  been 
made  in  an  advertisement  we  do  not 
wait  for  the  advertiser  to  complain, 
but  notify  him  immediately  and  adjust 
it  to  his  satisfaction. 

In  this  way  the  advertiser  is  instilled 
with  confidence  and  faith,  and  this  is 
the  best  asset  a  newspaper  can  have. 


INCREASED  VOLUME  OF 
HELP  WANTED  ADS 


Used  .Automobile  Classificatibi.  Shows 
(vrowth.  Too,  While  Real  Estate  Is 
Affected  by  War  Conditions-  - 
Small  Advertiser  a  Factor. 

By  Richard  Kirkman,  jr. 

WuiMi/iT  ClOMtifled  Adrertisinij,  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 


They  can  find 
anything  from  a 
second  hand  stove 
to  an  engine  ca¬ 
pable  of  driving 
the  biggc.st  ma¬ 
chinery  —  from 
desk  room  in  an 
office  to  the  larg¬ 
est  country  estate, 
from  second-hand 
bicycles  to  fine 
automobiles 
R.  Kirkman,  jr.  The  war  has 
not  materially  af¬ 
fected  advertising  the  last  few  years 
in  Philadelphia  papers  and  we  see  no¬ 
thing  ahead  of  us  except  a  bigger  year 
for  1918. 

('ertain  classifications  during  the  past 
year  have  been  effected,  mostly  Real 
Estate.  Included  in  this  general  head¬ 
ing  are  Real  E.state  Sale,  Rent,  Apart¬ 
ments,  and  Mortgages. 

During  1917  about  2,500  new  homes 
were  built  in  Philadelphia — this  being 
only  alx)Ut  one-third  of  the  number 
built  in  previous  years.  The  causes 
were  the  high  price  of  labor,  materials, 
etc. 

Naturally  this  was  reflected  in  the  Real 
Estate  -  Sale  advertising  columns,  as 
Philadelphia  builders  are  big  users  of 
newspaper  space. 

In  turn  the  Mortgage  and  Real 
E.state  Rent  columns  were  affected,  as 
the  usual  numtier  of  families  living  in 
rented  houses  were  unable  to  move  In¬ 
to  new  homes,  thus  greatly  reducing 
the  number  usually  advertised  in  the 
Rent  columns. 

Very  few  apartments  were  built  and 
the  great  influx  of  workers  into  Phila¬ 
delphia  owing  to  the  large  Industrial 
plants  starting  here,  practically  elim¬ 
inated  this  end  of  Real  Estate  adver¬ 
tising. 

In  trying  to  get  sufficient  labor  to 
build  and  run  their  plants  at  full  speed 


it  has  been  necessary  for  these  con¬ 
cerns  to  use  big  space  in  the  Help 
Wanted  columns  which  have  shown 
very  large  increases  In  lineage  and 
helped  make  up  the  decreases  in  Real 
Estate  adverti.sing. 

.Vl.so  the  used  automobile  column  is 
lK*ing  recognized  both  by  dealers  and 
private  owners  as  a  means  of  reaching 
the  thousands  of  workers  who  are  now 
earning  large  salaries  and  feel  able  and 
are  anxious  to  ov/ti  a  car. 

We  recognize  the  necessity  of  build¬ 
ing  a  .solid  foundation  on  which  to 
rear  a  larger  volume  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  and  turned  our  attention  to 
the  small  advertiser  -<110  one  who  uses 
two  or  three  lines,  but  who  is  a  con¬ 
sistent  advertiser  if  handled  in  the 
right  way. 

We  would  much  prefer  to  have  twen¬ 
ty  five-line  ads  than  one  of  a  hundred 
or  even  two  hundred  lines,  for  it  might 
be  possible  that  the  large  advertiser 
wouldn’t  get  the  results  he  thought  his 
copy  warranted  and  if  he  discontinues 
a  big  hole  is  left.  Out  of  the  twenty 
advertisers  there  would  be  many  to  get 
returns  thus  leaving  a  foundation  on 
which  to  build. 

We  have  worked  to  this  end,  and  as 
It  has  proven  successful  we  see  no 
reason  why  this  year  should  not  be 
lietter  ihan  any  previous  one. 

The  total  amount  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  published  in  Philadelphia 
new.spapers  during  1917  was  nearly 
half  a  million  lines  less  than  was  pub¬ 
lished  during  1916,  but  the  Public  Led¬ 
ger  increased  during  1917  over  a  quar¬ 
ter  million  lines. 

Solicitors  are  instructed  to  consider 
the  advertiser’s  needs  first,  to  help  him 
in  all  possible  ways,  in  fact  to  act  in 
the  same  advisory  capacity  that  his 
physician  or  lawyer  would. 

If  the  solicitor  feels  that  the  time  is 
not  propituous  for  a  certain  client  he 
tells  him  so,  thus  creating  a  friendly 
feeling  for  himself  and  the  Ledger. 

A  two  line  advertiser  is  given  as 
much  attention  as  the  largest  adver¬ 
tiser,  as  he  is  a  client  who  evidently 
hasn’t  much  to  invest  in  advertising 
and  to  hold  and  develop  him,  it  is 
necesary  that  he  be  treated  absolutely 
fair. 

CLASSIFIED  VOLUEM 
SHOWS  DECREASE 


Real  Estate,  Especially,  Has  Fallen  Uff, 
Due  to  Slowing  Down  of  Building 
Operations -  Great  Gains  in  Help 
Wanted  Classification. 


By  L.  L.  Heaton, 
ilnnagcr  Ctaisified  Advertiting,  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Taking  classified  as  a  whole,  there 
ha.s  lieen  a  perceptible  falling  oft  in 
volume  as  far  as  New  York  city  news¬ 
papers  are  concerned.  This  is  due  un¬ 
doubtedly,  to  war 
conditions.  With 
some  advertisers  it 
is  a  result  of  fan- 
c  i  e  d  economy ; 
with  others,  it  is 
rather  due  to 
conditions  beyond 
their  control. 

Take  real  estate 
advertising,  for  in¬ 
stance.  In  this 
classification  there 
has  been  a  greater 
shrinkage  than  in 
probably  any  oth¬ 
er.  The  price  of 
building  mate¬ 
rials  has  risen  so 
high  that  building  operations  have 
dropped  to  a  minimum.  The  result  of 
this  is  that  apartments  have  practically 


Each  year  business  men  and  women 
and  householders  are  becoming  more 
imbued  with  the  fact  that  the  classified 
columns  of  a  newspaper  represent  a 
directory  to  which 
I  they  can  turn  and 
find  mostly  any¬ 
thing  they  wish. 


no  vacancies,  even  at  higher  rentals, 
and  there  is  little  necessity  for  adver¬ 
tising.  One  and  two-family  bouses  are 
also  well  taken,  leaving  very  little  in 
the  market.  This  very  condition,  how¬ 
ever,  will  gradually  force  the  family 
man  to  buy  ground  and  build  his  own 
home.  As  one  real  estate  man  put  it 
this  week,  “The  day  of  the  landlord 
has  come.”  If  present  plans  do  not  go 
amiss,  there  will  soon  be  started  in 
New  York  city  a  really  big  campaign 
to  “Own  Your  Own  Home,”  backed  by 
some  of  the  largest  real  estate  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  city.  Such  a  campaign  should 
mark  the  turning  point  in  the  real 
estate  market.  If  conditions  do  not 
change  for  the  better  very  soon,  it  will 
be  the  fault  of  the  newspapers. 

School  advertising  has  been  fairly 
good,  despite  the  fact  that  many  insti¬ 
tutions  have  felt  the  war  and  the  draft 
very  keenly.  The  Eagle  published  last 
August  the  largest  school  number  in  its 
history.  This  is  a  classification  where 
good  solicitation  counts.  We  must  im¬ 
press  the  schools  with  the  fact  that  they 
need  advertising  now  more  than  ever. 
The  public  schools  of  Brooklyn  and 
Manhattan  are  overcrowded;  the  pri¬ 
vate  schools  offer  the  relief,  and  the 
reading  public  school  not  be  allowed  to 
forget  that  they  are  doing  good  work. 

RESORT  ADVERnSlNG  OUTLOOK. 

Resort  advertising  has  held  its  own 
during  the  past  year,  the  Eagle  again 
establishing  a  new  high  record  in  its 
resort  issue,  with  approximately  50,000 
lines.  The  outlook  for  the  new  year  is 
not  over-promising.  I  was  talking 
with  a  resort  proprietor  the  other  day 
who  was  quite  pessimistic.  “With  the 
high  price  of  foodstuffs,  the  calling  of 
thousands  of  -young  men  into  the  ser¬ 
vice,  and  now  the  new  conditions  on  the 
railroads,  1  think  I  had  better  close  up,” 
he  said.  I  told  him  it  would  be  folly  to 
clo.se  his  house.  Idle  property  soon  de¬ 
teriorates,  and,  besides,  the  cumulative 
effect  of  years  of  advertising  would  be 
lost.  We  newspapers  mu.st  preach  op¬ 
timism  and  encouragement.  These  war 
conditions  are  not  going  to  last  for¬ 
ever,  and  the  proprietors  who  stick  it 
through  and  advertise  generously  will 
come  out  all  the  stronger  when  the  war 
is  over.  The  near-by  resorts  should  get 
some  benefit  from  the  probable  fact  that 
there  will  be  less  travel  to  distant 
points.  Certainly,  thousands  of  tired 
city  folk  are  going  to  take  vacations  as 
usual. 

Help  Wanted  advertising  has  shown 
a  pronounced  increase  in  the  Eagle,  as 
well  as  other  cla.ssified  mediums  dur¬ 
ing  1917,  due  to  the  enormous  demand 
for  skilled  labor  by  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns. 

This  condition  will  probably  continue 
through  the  new  year,  although  the 
establishment  of  Federal  bureaus  of  la¬ 
bor  may  have  some  effect.  The  Eagle 
has  during  the  past  year  .published 
every  Sunday  in  its  help  wanted  pages 
a  "Weekly  Labor  Market  Review,”  stat¬ 
ing  briefly  the  actual  conditions  in  the 
various  divisions  of  the  labor  market. 
Information  is  gathered  each  week  from 
employers  in  many  different  lines  in 
order  to  make  the  article  authentic  and 
up-to-date.  Many  favorable  comments 
have  been  received. 

While  the  .sufferings  of  this  war  arc 
and  will  be  immeasurable.  It  is  having 
one  beneficial  effect  in  making  Amer¬ 
icans  a  more  careful,  thrifty,  serious- 
minded  people — a  people  who  will  ap¬ 
preciate  more  than  ever  the  worth  and 
power  of  the  classified  ad. 


Sulphur  Springs,  Tex. — The  Daily 
Gazette  is  the  title  of  a  new  newspaper 
here.  O.  B.  Briggs  is  editor  and  John 
D.  Rhodes  business  manager. 
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HIGH  CLASS  FEATURE 
MATTER  IN  FAVOR 


Readers  Won  and  Held  by  Signed  Ar- 
lirles  and  Pictures  Which  Interpret 
the  News — “Wallop  Stunts”  Vital¬ 
ize  a  Newspaper. 

By  Sam  T.  Hughes. 

Kditor-in-Chief,  The  Neicipaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  editor  of  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  asks  me  if  the  .syndicate  fea¬ 
ture  is  gaining  favor,  in  these  times  of 
war,  with  the  folks  responsible  for  the 
getting  out  of  newspapers.  That  de- 
pond.s,  I  .suppo.se,  on  what  is  meant  by 
syndicate  feature.  If  the  service  of  the 
Xew.spaper  Enterpri.se  Association  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  included  in  that  class  I 
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can  answer  quickly  enough.  The  year 
.iu.st  past  has  been  the  biggest  in  our 
history.  We  have  put  on  more  new 
clients  than  in  any  previous  year  and 
have  lost  fewer  old  ones. 

This  organization  feels  that  it  has 
il.self  had  much  to  do  with  that  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs,  but  we  are  willing  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  war  has  started  a  drift 
toward  high-class  features  and  high- 
class  art,  and  that  that  current  has  been 
of  advantage  to  us  who  call  ourselves 
a  service,  rather  than  a  syndicate. 

More  and  more  unsatisfying  becomes 
the  .spot  news  of  the  day — this  from 
the  reader’s  viewpoint.  The  events  of 
to-day,  while  of  an  Importance  never 
l>efore  equalled  in  the  history  of  this 
old  world,  are,  when  detailed  .simply 
as  event.s,  simply  as  news,  puzzling  to 
the  reader.  The  w’ar  i.s  a  checkerboard 
so  colossal  in  Its  .shlftings  that  news 
ceases  to  be  news  almost  before  it’s 
printed. 

As  a  consequence  new'spaper  readers 
have  come  to  depend  on  the  signed  artl- 
<'les  that  .seek  not  to  report  news  facts 
btit  to  interpret  them  and  upon  the 
focusing  pull  of  pictures,  whether  car¬ 
toons  or  photographs.  Naturally  enough 
therefore,  that  branch  of  newspaper  or¬ 
ganization  which  deals  particularly  In 
editorial  and  pictorial  interpretation  of 
events  finds  Itself  at  the  fore. 

There  you  have  one  side  of  the  story. 
The  other  side  is  this: 

The  out-and-out  press  association  de¬ 
voted  primarily,  as  it  must  be,  to  re¬ 
porting  of  spot  news,  is  besleg:ed  to-day 
by  a  multitude  of  news  facts,  each  and 
all  of  crucial  Importance.  Of  necessity 
the  press  association  Is  occupied  with 
war  practically  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
not  directly  concerned  therewith.  The 
press  association  can  scarcely  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  this  paradox:  That  though 
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the  newspaper  reader  wants  to  read  the 
war  news,  he  craves  equally  a  stimulus 
that  will  cause  him  periodically  to  for¬ 
get  the  war  entirely.  And  the  press 
association,  hammered  all  day  and  all 
night  by  war  news  punches,  simply 
hasn't  time  to  forget  Europe  and  *hls 
country’s  relation  to  the  world  up¬ 
heaval. 

THE  ELEMENT  OF  COST. 

I  am  asked  by  the  editor  If  the  use 
of  syndicated  features  materially  re¬ 
duces  costs,  and  at  the  .same  time  ral.ses 
the  standard  of  the  news  column.  Here 
again,  I  speak  best  for  the  organization 
with  which  I  am  identified.  True  it 
is  that  much  .so-called  syndicate  fea¬ 
tures,  looked  at  from  any  angle,  are 
a  liability  to  the  newspaper  using  them. 
But  granted  that  they  are  worthy,  can 
it  be  doubted  that  it  Ig  cheaper  to  join 
with  scores  of  other  newspapers  In 
meeting  the  co.sts  of  “wallop  stunts” 
than  it  would  be  to  put  the  .same  show 
on  all  by  one’s  self?  And  granted  that 
the  syndicate  feature  is  cheap,  can  it  be 
doubted  that  that  which  many  papers 
pool  their  money  to  produce  will  be 
more  worthy  than  the  rather  picayu- 
nlsh  endeavor  any  one  paper  Is  likely  to 
put  forth? 

“What  of  the  year  ahead?”  the  edi¬ 
tor  asks.  Why,  the  Identical  cau.sos 
which  made  the  year  just  closed  so  big 
will  make  that  just  ahead  even  bigger. 
And  this  would  be  true  even  though 
the  war  had  ended  six  months  ago.  For 
the  American  newspaper  has  passed  be¬ 
yond  that  ante-war  viewpoint  that  be¬ 
lieved  news  w'ag  news  only  if  It  came 
hot  from  the  wire,  though  the  fact  set 
forth  by  the  wire  might  hold  no  great¬ 
er  importance  for  the  people  of  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  ,T.,  than  is  contained  in  a  story 
which  states  that  the  Portland.  Ore., 
bu.slness  district  has  suffered  a  $100,- 
000  fire,  in  which  three  lives  were  en¬ 
dangered. 

WAR  CREATES  NEED 
FOR  FEATURES 

.Assoriated  Newspapers  Note  Steady  In¬ 
crease  in  Use  of  Established  Firsi- 
Class  Features  and  Decline  of 
Ordinary  Feature  Matter. 

By  H.  H.  McClure, 

The  Associated  Newspapers. 

N  our  experience  In  the  use  of  syn¬ 
dicate  features  during  the  past  year 
we  have  noted: 

(1.)  A  steady  Increase  in  use  of  estdh- 
lished  first-class  features. 

(2.)  A  steady  decline  in  use  of  ordi¬ 
nary  and  poor  features. 

(3.)  An  increasing  difficulty  in  start¬ 
ing  new  features  excepting  of  a  most 
unusual  character. 

The  pres.sure  of  space  given  to  war 
news  and  the  white  paper  situation  are 
the  obvious  reasons  for  these  two  latter 
conditions,  and  the  first  In  a  way  Is  due 
to  the  release  of  space  formerly  held 
by  the  poorer  features. 

Now  as  to  whether  the  use  of  syn¬ 
dicated  features  reduces  the  cost  of 
matter  to  publishers  and  raises  news¬ 
paper  standards.  The  answer  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  that  to  the  ques¬ 
tion — does  the  use  of  news  supplied  by 
the  Associated  Press  or  any  other  large 
news  gathering  association  reduce  costs 
to  publishers  and  raise  newspaper  stan¬ 
dards?  News  handled  by  an  organiza¬ 
tion  Is  syndicated  matter  usually  sent 
by  wire.  Features  are  syndicated  mat¬ 
ter  usually  sent  by  mall.  All  news¬ 
papers  of  any  importance  secure  news 
through  some  organization  and  almost 
all  new.spapers  of  any  Importance  use 
syndicated  features.  The  difference  In 
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newspapers  is  shown  much  more  in  the 
features  published  than  In  the  news 
used,  and  the  importance  of  strong  fea¬ 
tures  is  being  realized  more  and  more 
by  publishers  every  day, 

“What  of  the  present  year?"  I  look 
for  a  wider  use  of  features  of  enter¬ 
tainment  than  last  year.  We  are  now 
in  the  war — nearly  a  year — and  there 
will  before  long  be  a  reaction  from  the 
news  stories  of  horrors  and  disasters. 
In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
quote  the  editor  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Journal,  who  recently  wrote  me  his  ex¬ 
planation  as  to  why  he  joined  the  As¬ 
sociated  Newspapers  a  year  ago.  He 
said  he  thought  it  might  give  me  a  new 
point  of  view: 

“We  had  had  two  and  a  half  years  of 
war.  Our  papers  were  filled  with  war 
news.  Our  readers  were  satiated  with 
war  news.  They  were  Interested  in  it, 
of  course,  and  read  it,  but  they  wanted 
to  read  about  .something  else  also.  They 
w'anted  to  find  something  in  the  paper 
that  had  no  relation  to  the  horrible  con¬ 
flict.  We  had  difficulty  In  finding  that 
.something  else.  The  war  seemed  to 
permeate  all  the  news,  and  all  the  Oa- 
nadlan  and  British  feature  stuff.  Thus 
it  was  that  your  service  appealed  to  us 
strongly,  and  we  decided  to  take  It.  It 
has  supplied  us  the  desired  change  of 
reading — The  Bedtime  Story,  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Story,  Webster  and  Ripley  draw¬ 
ings,  the  comic  strip,  and  we  laid  down 
the  rule  that  no  matter  how  heavy  the 
war  news,  or  the  ca.sualty  lists,  the  page 
of  light  feature  reading  was  to  be  a 
‘must.’ 

“What  we  would  like  to  Impress  upon 
vou  is  that  the  further  you  keep  away 
from  the  war  In  the  general  stuff,  the 
more  valuable  your  service  will  be  to 
us.  Our  experience,  we  believe,  will  be 
the  experience  of  Fnited  States  news¬ 
papers  after  your  country  has  been  in 
the  war  for  a  year  or  two.  We  would 
like  you  to  get  your  writers  and  your 
artists  to  free  their  minds  of  the  war. 
and  deal  with  homelike,  simple  things, 
that  will  rest  jaded  minds  through 
change.” 

As  to  the  year  that  has  Just  closed — 
we  have  more  newspapers  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  though  a  smaller  volume  of  mat¬ 
ter.  We  look  forward  to  a  steady  In¬ 
crease  In  business  during  the  coming 
year. 

NEWSPAPER’S  RIGHT 
TO  PRINT  FACTS 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  Wins  Libel  Suit 

Which  Has  Been  Pending  in  Courts 
Since  1909 -Plaintiff  Demand¬ 
ed  $80,000  Damapes. 

A  unanimous  verdict  for  the  defen¬ 
dant  was  brought  in  by  a  jury  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  at 
St.  Louis  January  12,  in  the  $80,000  libel 
suit  of  W.  F.  Davidson  against  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch.  The  case,  which 
had  been  on  trial  for  a  week,  had  been 
pending  in  the  courts  .since  1909.  It  had 
been  tried  twice  In  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Jack.son  County,  Mo.,  at  Kansas  City, 
where  the  plaintiff  at  one  time  obtained 
a  verdict,  which  had  been  reversed  by 
the  Missouri  Supreme  Court  on  the 
ground  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  right  to 
.sue  the  Post-Dispatch  in  Jackson 
County.  A  new  suit  was  filed  In  the 
Federal  Court. 

The  suit  arose  out  of  the  action  of 
Sheriff  Graves,  of  Macon  County,  Mo., 
in  arresting  W.  F.  Davidson,  at  Hobart, 
Okla.,  on  the  charge  that  he  was  Frank 
Drinkard,  an  ex-Confederate  soldier, 
who  had  been  convicted  of  murder  com¬ 
mitted  in  Macon  County  in  1879,  and 


then  broken  jail  and  escaped.  Alter  ar¬ 
resting  Davidson  at  Hobart,  the  Sheriff 
released  him,  and  afterwards  gave 
Davidson  a  letter  stating  that  he  had 
been  mistaken  in  arresting  him.  The 
item  was  published  in  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  at  the  time,  and  subsequent  rle- 
velopments  were  reported. 

The  Post-Dispatch  contended  that 
the  articles  it  published  fairly  repre¬ 
sented  the  facts  and  developments  in 
the  case  as  they  occurred,  and  that  it 
had  the  right  to  publish  the  fact  that  a 
citizen  had  been  arrested  by  an  officer 
of  the  law,  and  also  the  charge  upon 
which  the  arre.st  had  been  made  and 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
arrest,  and  that  this  was  ali  it  had  pub¬ 
lished  about  Dividson. 

Judge  Pollock,  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury,  declared  it  to  be  the  law  that 
a  newspaper  had  the  right  to  publish 
the  fact  of  a  man’s  arrest  and  also  the 
charge  made  against  him.  and  that  the 
i.s.sue  of  the  jury  was  whether  the  Post- 
Dispatch  had  publi.shed  those  facts  fairly 
or  had  so  colored  the  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances  reported  as  to  make  it  appear 
to  the  ordinary  reader  that  Davidson 
was  really  Drinkard. 

CLASSIFIED  VOLUME 
HOLDS  ITS  OWN 

Where  War  Has  Killed  One  Kind  of 

Classified  Advertisinn  It  Has  Cre¬ 
ated  Another,  Is  Experience  of 
W.  S.  Campbell,  of  Toledo. 

By  \V.  S.  Campbell, 
nirector  of  rtassifled  Advertising,  the  Detroit 
Journal,  the  Toledo  Blade,  the 
Newark  Star-Eagle. 

It  has  been  my  experience  on  the 
three  newspapers  which  I  direct  in  this 
department  that  classified  advertising 
in  general  was  in  a  very  healthy  con¬ 
dition  during  the  year  1917.  The  war’s 
effect  has  been  felt  incidentally,  per- 
hap.s,  but  not  seriou.sly,  and  a  fairly 
normal  and  steady  range  of  busine.ss, 
with  an  average  increase  of  volume  in 
mo.st  clas.sifications,  has  been  the  rule 
during  the  year. 

Heal  estate  was  not  quite  up  to  the 
.standard  set  by  1916.  This  in  a  mea¬ 
sure  was  due  to  the  inability  of  the 
buyer  to  secure  a  loan  on  his  purchase; 
also  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  suburban  additions  were  put  on  the 
market  and  sold  during  the  years  1915 
and  1916.  This  had  a  decided  Influence 
on  advertising  during  those  years,  cre¬ 
ating  abnormal  record.s,  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  1917 
campaign. 

There  was  less  demand  also  for 
agents  and  canva.s.sers.  Manufacturers 
of  novelties  realized  they  could  not  com¬ 
pete  with  the  high  wa.ges  offered  in 
other  line.g.  Plants  in  some  cases  were 
turned  over  to  war  orders. 

“For  Kent — Furnished  Kooms,  Apart¬ 
ments,  Flats,  and  Houses”  showed  a 
decided  increase  during  the  year.  This, 
I  believe,  was  due  to  the  loss  of  ten¬ 
ants  and  roomers  because  of  calling  in¬ 
to  service  such  large  numbers  of  young 
men.  We  found  also  that  where  a  young 
couple  or  family  was  separated  by  the 
draft,  the  stay-at-homes  in  many  in- 
.stances  gave  up  their  apartments,  going 
to  live  with  relatives. 

The  demand  for  both  male  and  fe¬ 
male  help  being  unusually  large,  e.spe- 
cially  in  manufacturing  centres,  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  large  amount  of  advertising 
for  the.se  columns — Increa-slng  mate¬ 
rially  the  1916  record. 

On  the  whole  the  balance  wag  fairly 
even,  decrea.ses  in  some  classifications 
being  offset  by  increases  in  others. 
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NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  MET 
GREAT  WAR  TEST 


No  Deterioration  in  Service  to  People  in 
Spite  of  Serious  Economic  Problems 
Confronting  Publishers  in  Past 
Year  —  Newspapers  Better. 

By  Edward  B.  McLean, 

Prciidmt-Editor,  the  Waehington  Poet. 

IN  my  judgment  the  columns  of  the 
great  newspapers  of  to-day  give  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  good  that  has 
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come  to- them  as  the  result  of  the  year 
of  war-time  stress  through  which  they 
have  pa.s.sed.  In  meeting  successfully 
the  difticulties  presented  by  failure  of 
transportation  facilities,  scarcity  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  labor,  and  in  supplying  the 
new  and  great  demand  for  news  that 
can  only  be  obtained  at  largely  in- 
crea.sod  expense,  the  new.spapers  have 
I>roved  themselves  worthy  of  the  public 
confidence  and  support. 

Conservation  of  their  resources  was 
made  imperative,  but  so  wisely  has  this 
been  achieved  that  the  pre.ss  may  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  it  is  one  institu¬ 
tion  that  has  permitted  no  deterioration 
in  its  .service  to  the  people. 

Sheer  wa.ste  of  white  paper  has  iK-en 
largely  curtailed,  at  the  expcm.se  only 
of  the  trivial,  the  non-es.sential,  and  the 
st'nsational. 

Sacrificing  none  of  its  traditional  en- 
terpri.se  and  thoroughnes.s,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  to-day  admirably  meets  the 
needs  of  a  .serious-minded  people  bent 
on  winning  the  greatest  war  of  all  his¬ 
tory.  In  other  words,  the  newspaix-rs 
have  increased  their  expenditures  of 
energy  and  money  and  utilized  them 
for  putting  into  .\mericaii  homes  the 
vital  daily  story  of  the  progress  of 
the  world  at  war. 

This  achievement,  accomplished  in  a 
few  .short  months,  surpa.s.ses  all  others 
in  newspaper  hi.story.  The  newspapers 
of  to-day,  as  a  re.sult  of  their  .share  in 
the  nation's  trial.s,  are  incomparably 
Ix-tter  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

The  public  demand  will  be  for  still 
Itetter  newspaj>er.s,  and  that  demand 
will  1(0  welcomed  and  generou.sly  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  the  country’s  newspaper 
producers.  The  problems  of  1917  have 
l[een  .solved  with  only  half  an  effort. 
Publishers  still  have  re.sources  and  in¬ 
genuity  in  reserve  for  tho.se  of  the  new 
year,  to  which  they  can  look  forward 
with  confidence,  more  especially  since 
they  may  count  on  the  economic  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Government,  so  well- 
earned  by  their  patriotism  and  con¬ 
structive  service  in  the  pa.st. 


EAGLE  BUSY  HELPING 
BOYS  IN  SERVICE 


Brooklyn  Eagle  with  Information  B>i- 
reauK  at  Camp  Upton  and  in  Paris 
and  by  Means  of  Knitting  Cam¬ 
paigns  Aids  Men  Serving. 


Through  its  information  register  bu¬ 
reaus  at  Camp  Upton  and  in  Paris,  and 
by  means  of  its  military  register  and 
.sweater-knitting  campaign,  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  is  rendering  practical  service 
to  the  men  wearing  Uncle  Sam’s  uni¬ 
form. 

The  Eagle’s  three-room  bungalow 
near  flie  Camp  Upton  station  is  the 
only  new.spaper  building  on  the  big 
Long  I.sland  reservation.  It  provides 
quarters  for  the  Eagle  camp  correspon¬ 
dent,  the  information  bureau  manager, 
and  the  Camp  Upton  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  The  bureau  serves  as  a  medium 
Ijetween  the  enlisted  men  and  thou- 
•sands  of  visitors  who  pour  into  the 
camp  every  week.  Information  as  to 
the  location  of  men  and  buildings,  rail¬ 
road  time  schedules,  automobile  roads 
and  routes  is  provided.  Writing  facili¬ 
ties  are  at  the  dispo.sition  of  the  men 
in  camp,  and  the  bureau  also  serves  as 
a  distribution  .station  for  the  thou.sands 
of  sweaters,  helmet.s,  and  wristlets  se¬ 
cured  through  the  Eagle’s  sweater  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  chairman  of  the  Eagle’s  sweater 
committee  is  Mi.ss  El.sie  Calder,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  United  States  Senator  Calder. 
Wool  for  more  than  10,000  sweaters  and 
other  comfort  articles  has  already  been 
di.stributed,  and  over  2,000  completed 
•sweaters  and  a  corresponding  number 
of  other  articles  have  been  presentc'd  to 
men  in  .service.  The  completed  articles 
are  now  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  300  a 
week. 

The  Eagle’s  Paris  Bureau,  located  at 
.OS  Hue  Camlion,  is  bu.sier  to-day  than 
it  ever  was  before  the  war.  It  is  han¬ 
dling  mail,  telegrams,  and  money  for 
hundreds  of  Brooklyn  boys  in  France, 
and  its  commodious  quarters  are  filled 
all  day  long  with  American  boys  in 
Paris  on  leave  seeking  help,  informa¬ 
tion,  and  the  comfort  of  home  sur- 
rounding.s.  Mr.  and  Mr.s.  Naboth  Hedin 
and  two  assi.stants  are  In  charge  of  the 
work  of  the  Paris  Bureau. . 

At  its  Main  Office  the  Eagle  has  a 
military  regi.ster  of  30,000  names,  in¬ 
cluding  every  Brooklyn  and  Long  I.sl- 
and  boy  in  Uncle  Sam’s  service.  A  spe¬ 
cial  force  of  export  cataloguers  has 
l(cen  compiling  this  record  .since  Amer- 
i<-a  entered  the  war.  Because  of  this 
record,  which  is  supplemented  by  10,000 
photographs  of  uniformed  men,  the 
Eagle  is  enabled  to  respond  to  thou- 
sjinds  of  calls  for  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  fMTvice  arm,  rank,  location,  and 
military  record  of  any  Brooklyn  or 
I.nng  Island  man  who  is  serving  his 
country. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS 

REPORT  GOOD  YEAR 

(Conrliiilrii  from  pope  7) 
to  it.s  pa.st  standards  of  promptne.ss  and 
accuracy. 

“The  newspai>er  publishing  public  is 
for  the  mo.st  part  familiar  with  the 
record  of  news  beats  which  we  accom¬ 
plished  in  1917,  and  while  we  are  proud- 
e.st  of  the  fact  that  we  were  hundreds 
of  numlK-rs  ahead  in  drawing  of  draft 


WAR  INCREASES  HELP 
WANTED  ADS 


Despite  the  Demand  for  Homes  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  War  Has  Almost  Killed 
Real  Estate  Advertising,  Says 
Baltimore  Sun  Ad  Manager. 

By  George  S.  Katz, 

ClaeHfted  Advertleing  Uanager,  the  Baltimore 
<Sttn. 

HE  Sun  made  a  substantial  gain  in 
cla.s.sified  advertising  lineage  during 
1917,  in  its  morning,  evening,  and  Sun¬ 
day  editions,  and  looks  forward  to  nor¬ 
mal  gains  during  1918.  Unquestionably, 
however,  war  conditions  have  been,  and 
will  be,  reflected  in  the  gain  or  loss  in 
certain  classifications. 

Help  Wanted  advertising  has  increas¬ 
ed  considerably,  due  to  the  unprece¬ 
dented  development  of  Baltimore’s  in¬ 
dustries.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the 
great  demand  for  help  in  shipbuilding, 
munition,  and  industrial  plants,  and  in 
numerous  light  manufacturing  estab- 
li.shments  which  employ  and  train  girls, 
but  to  the  gaps  left  in  the  ranks  of  of¬ 
fice  workers  called  to  the  front. 

Real  estate  advertising  has  been  un¬ 
favorably  affected  by  the  cessation  of 
building  activities,  due  to  the  high  cost 
of  material  and  scarcity  of  labor.  Para¬ 
doxically,  Baltimore  was  never  greater 
in  need  of  home.s,  with  the  influx  of 
thousands  of  people  who  found  employ¬ 
ment  at  the  many  Industries  which  arc 
working  at  full  capacity.  It  seems  like¬ 
ly  the  Government  will  step  in  and 
finance  the  building  of  a  number  of 
homes  for  tho.se  working  on  Govern¬ 
ment  orders.  Likewise,  Real  Estate  for 
Rent  and  Sale  advertising  has  shown  a 
loss,  because  there  are  so  few  hou.scs, 
apartment.s,  or  rooms  vacant. 

Atitomobile  clas.sified  lineage  gained 
heavily  for  1917,  and  advertisers  report¬ 
ed  .sales  of  used  cars  and  accessories  as 
good. 

The  war  has  been  directly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
railroad,  steamship,  and  steamboat 
schedules  carried.  Coal  dealers  have 
also  discontinued  advertising,  claiming 
they  could  not  get  sufficient  coal  to  fill 
the  orders,  and  that  advertising  simply 
increased  the  number  of  people  they  had 
to  turn  down,  as  if  there  weren’t  al¬ 
ready  enough  to  make  life  miserable! 

These  are  war-^imes.  During  1918  the 
classified  advertising  manager  will  find 
conditions  w’hlch  affect  certain  classi¬ 
fications  largely  beyond  his  control.  A 
careful  analysl.s,  however,  cannot  fail  to 
disclo.se  opportunities  to  Increase  the 
volume  of  advertising  by  energetic  so¬ 
licitation  of  lines  of  bu.siness  as  yet  un¬ 
represented,  which  can  profitably  use 
the  "Want  Ad’’  columns.  This,  togeth¬ 
er  with  a  more  Intensive,  thorough  so¬ 
licitation  of  the  usual  cla.s.ses  of  ad- 
vertiscr.s,  should  make  a  gain  for  1918, 
for  mo.st  newspapers,  not  unreasonable, 
with  the  Help  gain  and  the  Real  E.state 
loss  to  offset  each  other. 


numbers  on  .Tuly  20,  we  have  a  large 
number  of  other  smashing  boats  which 
have  afforded  us  and  our  clients  great 
satisfaction.  It  was  a  fitting  climax  to 
a  year  of  news  and  business  activity  that 
on  December  27,  we  could  have  scored 
a  clean  .scoop  on  the  capture  of  the  U- 
53.  which  will  be  remembered  as  the 
submarine  which  vi.slted  Newport,  and 
which  since  her  capture  by  the  French 
has  been  used  as  a  decoy  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Allied  navies  to  sink  not  fewer 
than  five  German  submarines.” 


FEW  LABOR  TROUBLES 
DURING  THE  YEAR 


Uccasional  Differences  Settled  by  Ar¬ 
bitration  or  Agreement — Only  One 
Serious  Strike  to  Hamper 
Newspapers. 


The  year  just  past  brought  compar¬ 
atively  little  of  labor  troubles  to 
l>ublishcrs.  There  were  occasional  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  unions  and  the 
newspapers,  but  most  of  the  questions 
at  issue  have  been  settled  by  means  of 
negotiation  or  arbitration,  or  are  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  settlement. 

The  draft  has  taken  many  men  from 
the  mechanical  departments,  and  many 
of  the  workers  have  enlisted,  but  so  far 
their  places  have  been  filled  without 
.serious  embarrassment  to  the  publisher. 

In  Springfield,  Ill.,  when  a  general 
strike  of  alt  unions  was  called,  the  news¬ 
paper  workers  declined  to  join,  though 
the  pressure  upon  them  to  do  so  wa.s 
very  strong,  and  the  presidents  of  in¬ 
ternational  organizations  sent  Instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  local  printing  trades  unions 
not  to  go  out. 

In  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  the  general  strike 
of  the  trades  unions  was  not  Joined  by 
the  printing  trades  unions,  though  they 
were  obliged  to  quit  work  because  the 
electrical  workers  went  out. 

The  long-discussed  question  whether 
or  not  photo  engravers  and  lithograph¬ 
ers  should  amalgamate  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Pressmen  and  Assistants’ 
Union  was  brought  up  again  at  the  No¬ 
vember  meeting  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and 
it  was  there  decided  that  the  consolida¬ 
tion  .should  be  made.  This  will  take  in 
the  workmen  in  all  branches  of  roto¬ 
gravure.  It  is  expected  that  steps  will 
soon  be  taken  to  effect  the  amalgama¬ 
tion. 

There  was  a  long  and  bitter  fight  in 
San  Franci.sco  when  the  Photo-Engrav- 
er.s’  Union  struck  to  enforce  a  demand 
for  a  new  wage  scale.  The  newspapers 
refused  to  yield  and  closed  their  en¬ 
graving  plants.  The  matter  remained 
in  this  condition  from  April  to  Decem¬ 
ber,  when  the  engravers  yielded  and  re¬ 
turned  to  work  under  the  old  scale.  Ef¬ 
forts  are  now  being  made  to  negotiate 
a  new  contract.  If  they  prove  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  the  dispute  is  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration. 

Attempts  by  the  Mailers’  Unions  to 
obtain  recognition  In  cities  where  there 
have  been  no  contracts  with  publishers 
have  been  persistent  through  the  year, 
but  have  succeeded  In  only  one  city — 
.\tlanta,  Oa.  Two  publl.shers  in  Seattle 
have  contracts  with  the  mailers,  but 
the  third  still  holds  out.  In  Oklahoma 
nty  the  mailers  struck,  returning  to 
work  under  a  temporary  and  oral  un¬ 
derstanding  that  provided  for  substan¬ 
tial  Increases  In  pay  and  for  a  union 
foreman,  but  which  carried  with  it  no 
recognition  of  the  union.  Efforts  of  the 
mailers  to  obtain  Jtirisdlctlon  over  ad- 
dres.sograpbs  and  other  machines  of  a 
similar  character  have  failed. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  four 
meetings  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.-l.  T.  T’’’. 
Arbitration  Board,  which  considered 
seventeen  cases.  The  A.  N.  P.  A. -In¬ 
ternational  Stereotypers’  Arbitration 
Board  has  held  two  meetings  and  con¬ 
sidered  four  cases,  and  there  has  been 
one  meeting  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.-Inter- 
natlonal  Photo-Engravers’  Arbitration 
Board,  at  which  two  cases  were  con¬ 
sidered. 


XIX 


APPROVES  GRANTING  A 
"CHARITY  RATE” 


Louis  Wiley  Says  Newspapers,  as  Public 
Institutions,  Must  Grant  Special  Ad¬ 
vertising  Rate  to  Charitable  and 
Benevolent  Enterprises. 


By  IX)UI8  WlI.BT, 

BvMnrgg  UaiMiicr,  Thr  .Vcw  York  Tlme». 

The  Editor  and  Pl'Bi.isher  asks  me 
to  answer  this  question:  “Is  Charity 
Advertising  a  Menace  to  the  Publish¬ 
er?”  My  opinion  is,  it  is  not. 

There  are  institutions  organized  and 
operated  for  purely  religious  or  benevo¬ 
lent  purposes.  They  are  maintained  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  their 
members  or  active  supporters.  Very 
often  their  income  is  not  .sufficient  to  do 
effectively  the  work  which  opportunity 
presents  to  them.  In  many  cases,  emer¬ 
gency  conditions  open  a  field  in  which 
such  institutions  may  conduct  a  most 
helpful  effort,  but  which,  however,  can¬ 
not  be  accomplished  with  the  normal 
revenue  obtained  from  membership  or 
regular  contributors.  It  is  such  insti¬ 
tutions  or  associations  which  are  class¬ 
ed  by  the  advertising  departments  of 
newspapers  as  charitable. 

As  a  rule,  institutions  which  come 
under  the  classiflcatlon  of  charitable 
are  directed  by  men  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  ability — men  who  would  be  emi¬ 
nently  successful  in  business  or  profes¬ 
sional  life.  Their  desire,  however,  to  do 
helpful  work  for  their  fellow-men  is 
pres.sed  upon  them  by  their  observation 
of  the  need  or  by  a  feeling  of  conscien¬ 
tious  duty  which  they  cannot  avoid; 
con.sequently,  they  accept  a  remunera¬ 
tion  in  the  direction  of  charitable  or 
philanthropic  work  far  less  than  they 
would  earn  in  business  or  professional 
life, 

A  few  institutions  are  unworthy — 
either  of  support  from  those  who  are 
able  to  aid  or  of  Iielp  from  newspapers 
through  the  granting  of  a  charity  rate 
on  advertising.  Investigation  on  the 
part  of  a  newspaper  will  quickly  ascer¬ 
tain  the  standing  of  Institutions  or  in¬ 
dividuals  to  whom  a  charity  rate  should 
be  refused;  In  fact,  no  rate  of  any 
kind  should  be  given  to  such.  Their 
advertising  should  not  be  accepted  by 
any  newspaper. 

In  the  restricted  sense,  the  charitable 
ln.stltutlon  is  the  hospital,  the  home 
for  the  aged  or  the  orphan,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  which  extends  aid  to  the  very 
poor.  It  is  probable  we  shall  always 
have  charitable  Institutions  with  us. 
The  faults  and  frailties  of  human  na¬ 
ture  arc  such  that  there  will  always  be 
poverty,  and  to  alleviate  suffering,  the 
deficient  and  the  defective  will  have  to 
be  helped. 

ENTITLED  TO  CIIARITV  KATE. 

There  Is  another  group  of  institutions 
which,  so  far  as  advertising  is  concern¬ 
ed,  may  be  placed  under  the  class  of 
charitable.  Tliey  are  in.stitutlons  called 
into  great  activity  by,  or  created  to 
meet,  the  emergencies  of  famine,  flood, 
earthquake,  fire,  and  war.  It  is  only 
through  generous  financial  aid  that 
conditions  of  suffering  growing  out  of 
disaster  can  be  met,  becau.se  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  public  money  for  such 
purposes  is  not  con.sidered  a  proper  ap¬ 
plication  of  such  fund.s.  There  may  be 
an  underlying  psychological  reason  for 
this.  Deeply  grounded  in  the  human 
lieart  lies  the  principle  that  men  are  re- 
spon.sible  for  their  brothers  and  that  a 
man’s  life  is  made  better  by  carrying, 
as  an  individual,  this  responsibility. 

In  times  like  the  present,  the  whole 
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fabric  of  human  society  is  raised  to  a 
higher  level  of  sympathy  and  patriotism 
by  the  appeal  of  the  Red  Cross.  To 
provide  this  organization  with  money, 
every  unselfl.sh  citizen  has  given  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  ability.  In  like  fashion, 
contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Belgium,  Servla,  and  Armenia 
develop  the  spirit  of  pity  and  compas¬ 
sion. 

A  third  cla.ss  of  Institutions  which 
a.sk  charity  rates  neither  lightens  the 
rigors  of  poverty  nor  eases  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  the  wounded,  but  meets  the  so¬ 
cial  and  spiritual  cravings  of  men.  It 
is  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Y.  M. 
H.  A.,  and  .similar  organizations.  Dike 
the  Red  Cross,  the.se  have  expanded  and 
intensified  their  activities  in  this  pres¬ 
ent  time  of  war. 

None  of  the  institutions  covered  by 
the  three  classes  mentioned  is  a  men¬ 
ace  to  society.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  a  neces.sary  part  of  modern  life,  in 
which  the  elements  of  benevolence  and 
humanity  have  been  developed  in  a 
most  helpful  way.  Surely  they  cannot 
be  a  menace  to  a  publi.sher. 

IN  THE  OLD  DATS. 

There  was  a  time  when  advertise¬ 
ments  of  any  charitable  in.stitution,  ap¬ 
pealing  for  financial  aid  or  describing 
its  efforts,  were  published  by  news¬ 
papers  without  charge,  or  practically 
.so,  and  it  was  hard  for  publishers  to 
escape  the  demand  for  contributions  of 
space.  The  expense  of  composition  and 
the  overhead  chiicges  sometimes  made 
a  burden  of  the  publisher!?’  contribution. 
There  were  cases,  however,  when  the 
contribution  of  space,  grudgingly  made, 
w'as  the  only  assistance  a  newspaper 
publisher  could  be  made  to  give  to  any 
charitable  cause. 

At  last,  the  demands  became  so  great 
as  to  be  unjust  and  some  newspapers 
went  to  the  other  extreme,  refusing  to 
publish  charitable  advertising  without 
charge,  and  declining  also  to  make  a 
special  rate.  Most  papers,  nowadays, 
have  a  charity  rate,  which  Is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  from  the  regular 
rate.  If  the  charity  rate  of  a  newspaper 
covers  the  actual  expense,  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  advertisement  Intended  to  as¬ 
sist  a  worthy  institution  in  its  work 
cannot  be  a  menace  to  the  publisher. 
The  relinquishment  of  profit  by  the 
publi.sher  is  a  contribution  to  the  cause. 
If  there  is  still  a  net  los.s,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  Is  making  a  further  contribution. 

The  obligation  of  publishers  to  a.ssi.st 
a  worthy  cau.se  is  as  great  as  that  which 
re.sts  upon  any  other  citizen.  It  seems 
as  if  he  were  sufTlciently  guarded 
again.st  fraud  and  unworthy  claims  by 
a  charity  rate  for  advertisements  and 
the  opportunity  for  investigation.  The 
position  which  a  newspaper  holds  as  a 
public  in.stitution  carries  w'ith  it  certain 
responsibilities  of  leadership.  One  of 
these  is  to  encourage  and  uphold  any¬ 
thing  which  is  helpful  to  humankind. 
To  do  this  through  the  publication  of 
charity  advertising  is  a  duty  of  an  hon¬ 
est  and  iiublic-sprited  publisher. 


Many  Meetings  Next  Week 
The  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers’  As- 
.sociation  of  Connecticut  will  meet  at 
New  Haven  Monday.  Advertising  men 
of  Minnesota  will  hold  a  State  conven¬ 
tion  at  St.  Paul  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day.  The  New  England  A.ssociation  of 
Circulation  Managers  will  meet  in  Bos¬ 
ton  We-lne.sday  and  Thur.sday.  The 
pre.ss  associations  of  Arkansas,  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  Missl.slppi  will  meet  In  Mem- 
l>hls  Thur.sday.  The  Wi.sconsin  City 
Edltor.s’  A-s.sociatlon  will  meet  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  Saturday. 


ADVERTISING  POTENT 
TO  WIN  THE  WAR 

This  Will  Be  Biggest  Year  of  Business 
Country  Has  Ever  Seen,  James 
O'Shaughnessy  Foretells  — 
Makes  for  Patriotism. 


By  James  O’SHAroHNESsY, 
ErccvUve  Secretary  of  the  Amcrtcan  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies. 

Every  element  in  the  commercial 
outlook  jioints  to  an  unprecedent¬ 
ed  volume  of  advertising  in  1918. 

Adverti.sing  is  a  commercial  need, 
which  will  be  more  important  in  the 
current  year  than  ever  before. 

It  is  solely  because  of  the  necessity 
arising  out  of  the  ekisting  conditions 
that  advertising  will  be  more  acutely 
needed  and  more  largely  employed. 

Man  power  must  be  con.served  as  nev¬ 
er  before.  Adverti.sing  is  its  greatest 
conservator.  The  requirements  of  the 
nation  at  war  demand  the  aid  that  ad¬ 
verti.sing  can  give  to  the  economy  of 
man-power. 

Production  must  go  on  or  the  vitals 
of  the  nation  will  decay,  .\dvertlslng 
is  essential  to  the  proper  distribution 
that  justifie.s  production. 

Consumption  must  not  be  le.s.sened 
or  the  .strength  of  the  nation  will  be 
impaired.  Advertising  is  the  incentive 
to  normal  consumption. 

ADVERTISING  BUILDS  CXINEIDENCE. 

The  nation  to  be  strong  mu.st  be  con¬ 
fident.  .Xdvertising  builds  confidence  to 
the  remote.st  corners. 

This  war,  like  those  of  other  day.s, 
would  beget  misers  and  induce  mental 
ingrowth  if  it  were  not  for  the  cheerful 
dynamics  of  advertisdng.  A  miser  in 
time  of  war  is  worse  than  a  .slacker. 

Production  must  go  on.  It  must  he 
increa.sed.  This  is  imperative  becau.se 
of  the  cost  of  war. 

Consumption  must  be  enlarged.  This 
Is  ab.solutely  necessary  to  greater  pro¬ 
duction  and  increased  taxpaying  capac¬ 
ity. 

This  must  be  a  nation  of  Investor.s — 
not  one  of  misers.  The  people  must 
invest  in  every  essential  their  health 
and  normal  enjoyment  requires. 

Every  produced  articles  that  makes 
for  the  health  or  happiness  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  Is  ^.s.sential.  Every  intelligent  bu.si- 
ness  man  knows  this.  To  preach  the 
contrary  I3  potential  disloyalty. 

Bu.sine.ss  men  of  the  United  fltatrs 
appreciate  all  thl.s.  The  stern  needs  of 
war  has  forced  them  to  think  intensely, 
and  they  will  demand  the  greater  spent- 
Ing  of  money  to  enlarge  con.sumption 
that  there  may  be  larger  production 
and  larger  power  for  buying  bond.s  and 
paying  taxes. 

MAKES  KOI!  DATUIOTIHM. 

'I'lio  Im.sincs!!  men  know  they  should 
liuy  (Jovernment  bonds  and  more 
IkuiiI.s.  They  know  they  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  buy  still  more.  They  know 
that  they  can  do  this  only  by  gi-eater 
production  and  increased  con.sumption. 
They  know  the  key  to  this  desired  busi¬ 
ness  situation  is  advertising,  and  as 
wise  and  patriotic  citizens  and  good 
business  men  they  will  employ  it  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

The  preachments  of  half-baked  theor¬ 
ists  and  narrowed  men  in  curmudgeon 
lines  of  business  will  not  deter  the 
clear-thinking  business  men  of  this 
country  from  rendering  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  nation  at  war  the  fulle.st 
measure  of  service  by  building  their 
own  business  into  larger-  volurnn  and 
greater  profits  through  adverti.sing. 

Shutting  down  or  drawing  in  will  not 
serve  anybody  but  our  enemies. 

This  is  going  to  be  a  splendid  year 
for  business,  and  a  wonderful  year  for 


ADS  OF  "USED  CARS” 
GAIN  IN  VOLUME 


In  New  Orleans,  as  Elsewhere,  Certain 
Small  Ad  Classifications  Have  Been 
Revitalized  in  War  Period  -Af¬ 
fected  by  Liberty  Loan  Ads. 

By  Ij.  P.  Nbwmver, 

Classified  Advertising  ilanager,  the  Sew  Orleans 
Item. 

Iv.XS.SlKIED  advertising  is  the 
"voice”  of  the  people.  ■  Naturally, 
then,  when  Uncle  Sam  determined  to 
trounce  Autocracy,  the  Want  Ads  had 
their  "say,”  in 
that  they  refiect 
the  prosperity,  pa- 
trio  1 1  s  m,  and 
thrift  tendencies 
of  the  day. 

The  Douisiana 
and  Jlississippi 
territory  is  rich  in 
cotton,  sugar,  rice, 
lumber,  oil;  in  all 
of  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty- 
seven  products 
that  grow  here 
twelve  months  of 
U.  P.  Newmter.  the  year.  Pood- 
.stuffs  are  bi-inging  just  prices  to  the 
producer,  and  this  condition  cau.ses  a 
marked  increase  in  the  adverti.sing  of 
farm  lands,  reclaimed  lands,  cut-over 
land!?,  etc.— directed  Iwth  at  the  far¬ 
mer  and  cattle-raisc'i'. 

Our  “Wanted  to  Purchase”  columns, 
featuring  advertisements  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  junk,  scrap  iron,  waste,  and 
the  like,  shows  100  per  cent,  iucrea.se 
during  the  past  year.  Advertisers  in 
this  column  report  a  big  bu.sincss  from 
individual  “savers”  of  waste. 

“Help  Wanted”  advertising  .shows  a 
very  largo  increase.  New  Orleans, 
with  its  fourteen  miles  of  river  front, 
*•0  longer  harbors  the  proverbhU 
wnarf-rat.”  Every  one  who  will  work 
is  able  to  obtain  steady  employment  at 
a  good  wage.  The  three  United  States 
cantonments  adjacent  to  New  Orleans 
have  drawn  from  our  hibor  supply. 

Our  “U.sed  Car”  columns  .show  a  very 
appreciable  increa.se.  General  prosper¬ 
ity  cau.ses  the  trading  of  old  cars  for 
new,  and  creates  a  new  .set  of  prospects 
for  the  used  models.  Dealers  .sell  all  the 
used  cars  obtainable,  particularly  now 
that  manufacture  has  been  curtailed 
and  shipments  interrupted. 

Advertising  of  small  inve.stmonts,  on 
the  ea.sy-payment  plan.s,  dropi>ed  to 
practically  nothing  after  the  lir.st  Bib- 
erty  Ix)aii  ciimpaign.  'Phis  wiis  our  only 
serious  loss.  The  smaller  investor,  evi¬ 
dently  prefers  4  per  cent,  and  .safety 
(plus  patriotism)  to  the  chance  of 
larger  returns  from  the  usual  invest¬ 
ment  oiiportunitie.s. 

Strict  adherence  to  the  A.  (’.  of 
W.  rules  regarding  fraudulent  classi- 
li('d  adverti.sing  greatly  increa.sed  read¬ 
er  contidence. 

We  will  more  than  “hold  our  own” 
in  1918 — for  even  the  .smalle.st  dealers 
reali/.e  that  new  fields  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  mu.st  result  from  the  speedily  shift¬ 
ing  conditions  of  the  day. 

advertising.  And  the  Government  at 
Washington  will  lx;  hles.sed  in  lioth  of 
these  bles.sings  on  the  people. 

Adverti.sing  in  1918  will  be  a  power¬ 
ful  factor  in  winning  the  war,  and  in 
winning  it  more  quickly  than  can  lie 
pos.sible  without  its  upbuilding, 
.strengthening,  inspiriting  force. 

.\dverti.sing  in  this  war  year  of  1918 
is  the  effulgent  symbol  of  practical  pa¬ 
triotism. 


XX 
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NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  OUTLOOK 
BRIGHT,  SAYS  W.  A.  THOMSON 

All  Signs  Point  to  Record  Year  For  Newspapers — Decisions  to 
Cut  Advertising  Appropriations  Depend  Upon 
Condition  Unlikely  to  Occur. 


By  WTlajam  a.  Thomson', 

hirn't  r  Huicau  of  Ad\friU,iny  of  the  A.  S. 
P.  A, 

T  does  not  require  any  large  amount 
of  optimism  to  look  for  as  much  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising  in  1918 
as  we  received  in  1917.  I  might  go  a 
■Step  farther  and  say  that  we  might 
r«a.sonai>ly  expect  an  increase  during 
the  new  year  l)ecause  from  where  I  sit 
many  signs  r>oint  that  way. 

The  first  and  biggest  factor  in  tliis 
situation  to  be  considered  is  the  attitude 
of  the  advertiser  himself.  We  have 
heard  almut  the  cancellation  of  some 
automobile  advertising;  we  also  hear 
that  the  railroads  have  dropped  their 
advertising;  we  learn  of  some  curtail¬ 
ment  among  the  class  of  products  to 
which  people  persi.stently  refer  as 
luxuries;  we  heard  the  other  day  that 
there  would  have  been  a  newspaper 
campaign  to  advertise  the  facts  about 
the  coal  situation  if  the  Government 
had  not  taken  over  the  railroads  and 
thereby  a.s.sumed  at  least  an  indirect 
respon.sibility  for  mo\'ing  the  coal — we 
get  the.se  and  many  other  rumors  un¬ 
der  the  well  known  rule  that  bad  news 
travels  fa.st.  Important  as  these  things 
are,  however,  they  do  not  constitute 
the  entire  adverti.sing  world. 

MANY  nOINC.  AHEAD. 

.\  majority  of  national  advertisers 
with  whom  we  have  been  in  touch  are 
going  ahead  with  their  plans,  for  rea¬ 
sons  which  I  shall  touch  upon  later. 
Some  of  these  say  that  they  are  adding 
to  their  appropriations;  others  say  they 
will  add  to  their  appropriation.s,  if  such 
a  thing  happens  or  does  not  happen.  A 
few  talk  about  cutting  down  their  ap- 
[•ropriations,  but  these  decisions  to  re¬ 
trench  are  nearly  all  contingent  upon 
.«ome  future  development. 

Take  the  food  situation.  More  food 
manufacturers  are  bidding  for  public 
attention  than  ever  before.  Everybody 
who  has  anything  to  say  about  food 
economics,  nutriment,  alternative  prod¬ 
ucts  or  the  special  welfare  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  during  war-times,  is  out  looking 
for  business,  chiefly  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  newspaper  advertising.  Spe¬ 
cial  war  requirements  have  hampered 
a  number  of  food  manufacturers,  espe¬ 
cially  those  dealing  in  wheat,  meats, 
sugar,  and  fats.  But  look  at  the  host 
of  advertisers  with  sub.stitutes  and  al¬ 
ternatives  to  offer.  Certainly  they  are 
not  neglecting  their  opportunities.  .\nd 
liecause  mosrt  of  them  have  an  educa¬ 
tional  me.s.sage  to  deliver,  they  are 
driving  their  newspaper  campaigns  in 
a  big  way. 

KEEPING  I:P  good  WILL. 

Those  manufacturers  who  are  handi¬ 
capped  by  lack  of  material,  but  who 
own  a  considerable  a.s.set  in  good  will 
and  trade  mark  are  not  lying  down  and 
letting  their  competitors  walk  over 
them.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  spend¬ 
ing  their  money  in  advertising  to  keep 
their  name.s  alive,  knowing  that  war 
and  war  shortages  cannot  last  forever. 

This  is  an  exceptionally  good  time 
for  a  food  advertiser  to  make  a  drive 
for  good  will.  The  housewives  of  the 
country  are  looking  to  the  food  adver¬ 
tisers  for  advice.  The  kind  of  copy  that 
aims  to  meet  the  problems  with  which 


every  housewife  is  struggling  is  bound 
to  create  a  lasting  impression  in  favor 
of  the  name  and  brand  featured  in  the 
advertisement.  I  believe  many  manu¬ 
facturers  who  have  made  appropria¬ 
tions  for  food  advertising  during  1918 
have  been  actuated  by  this  certain 
knowledge. 

There,  is  of  course,  still  much  specu¬ 
lation  about  the  automobile  industry, 
and.  naturally,  about  automobile  ad¬ 
vertising.  <.)n  top  of  the  various  stories 
aliout  curtailment  in  production,  other 
stories  are  told  about  the  unwillingness 
of  bankers  at  many  points  to  finance 
dealers  in  the  handling  of  their  allot¬ 
ments  of  cars.  Just  the  same,  the  pub¬ 
lic  seems  to  want  cars,  and  if  they 
want  them,  they  w’ill  get  them,  and 
newspaper  advertising  will  be  the  con¬ 
necting  link  as  usual  between  manu¬ 
facturer  and  consumer.  In  any  event, 
all  automobile  manufacturers  will  wish 
to  keep  alive  their  names  and  their 
good  will. 

DEMAND  POK  ACCESSORIES. 

Take  the  tire  and  the  accessories  sit¬ 
uation.  We  certainly  expect  to  have 
ga.soline,  and  as  long  as  we  have  gaso¬ 
line,  cars  will  run.  As  long  as  cars 
run,  they  will  wear  out  tires  and  parts, 
and  as  long  as  this  W'ear  keeps  up,  so 
will  the  demand  for  these  accessories 
keep  up.  Demand  means  continued 
competition  and  advertising. 

The  passage  of  “anti-glare”  legisla¬ 
tion  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
has  brought  into  the  adverti.sing  field 
all  the  makers  of  automobile  light  lens- 
e.s.  The  necessity  for  sectional  adver¬ 
ti.sing  in  thi.s  connection  will  bring  a 
large  volume  of  this  copy  to  the  news- 
pa  i>ers. 

The  scarcity  of  labor  has  created  a 
demand  for  labor  saving  devices  which 
manufacturers  in  many  lines  have  been 
quick  to  see.  Newspaper  campaigns 
offer  the  logical  .selling  force  in  this 
field,  and  already  we  see  this  fact  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  new  copy  now  appearing. 

PAINT  INDUSTRY  ACTIVE. 

There  is  surpriwng  activity  in  some 
unexpected  quarters.  For  instance,  I 
never  knew  paint  manufacturers  to  be 
.so  interested  in  the  subject  of  adver¬ 
tising  as  they  are  to-day.  Part  of 
this  interest  i.s,  no  doubt,  stimulated 
by  an  investigation  made  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  covering  the  paint 
industry.  This  inve.stigation  disclosed 
.some  attractive  opportunities  for  manu¬ 
facturers  with  a  good  product  and  the 
courage  to  back  it.  It  is  significant, 
however,  to  note  that,  opportunity  or 
no  opportunity,  the  paint  manufactur¬ 
ers  would  not  be  figuring  on  spending 
money  for  advertising  if  they  did  not 
think  well  of  the  general  busine.ss  .situ¬ 
ation. 

I  said  in  the  beginning  that  the  most 
important  factor  in  this  situation  was 
the  attitude  of  the  advertiser  himself. 
And  so.  in  summing  up.  we  can  discard 
every  theory  and  every  speculation  and 
come  down  to  the  basic  fact  upon  which 
the  advertiser  is  banking  strongest. 

That  fact  is  that  the  great  mass  of 
people  are  earning  more  money  than 
they  ever  earned  before  and  they  are 
spending  it.  As  long  as  there  is  this 
current  of  money  earning  and  money 


When  is  a  national  advertiser 
NOT  a  NATIONAL  advertiser? 

Answer: 

When  he  does  not  advertise  in 

WISCONSIN 


“Beauty  Spot” 

of  the  United  States 


Do  you  know  the  buying  capacity  of  the  Wisconsin 
people?  That  every  square  mile  is  either  a  mile  of 
RICHES  or  a  mile  of  BEAUTY? 

That  it  has  spas  by  the  hundred  as  palatable  and 
salubrious  as  the  most  famous  of  Europe? 

That  its  lakes  are  as  numerous  an  !  its  cheeses  as 
delectable  and  various  as  those  of  Switzerland  ? 

That  it  raises  an  abundance  of  cereals — bottles  water 
— and  other  good  things. 

You  can  reacli  this  market  of  2,500,01)0  people  and  tell  them 
about  your  goods  and  how  to  order  them,  by  advertising  in  this 
selected  list  ol  daily  papers,  which  reach  the  opulent  60%  of  rural- 
itics  as  regularly  and  effectively  as  they  do  city  readers. 


Circulation 

Rate  for 
6,000  lines 

Beioit  News  (E) . 

.•  «,ooo 

.02 

Eau  Clair  Leader-Teiegram  (M&EAS) . . 

.♦t  8482 

.0286 

Fond  dn  Lac  Commonwealth  (E) . 

.**to,.540 

.0143 

Green  Bay  Press  Gazette  (E) . 

.*  9,264 

42 

JanesTliie  Gazette  (E)  . 

.*•17,791 

.0214 

La  Crosse  Tribune-Leader  Press  (E  &  S) 

•t  14424 

.026 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  State  Journal  (E) . 

.*  13486 

.08 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  State  Jonmai  (S) . 

.*  10,199 

.08 

Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin  (E)  . . . . 

.**84,499 

.06 

Miiwankee  Jonmai  (E)  . 

**114488 

.14 

Milwaukee  Jonmai  (S)  . 

.  102,716 

.14 

Miiwankee  Leader  (E) . 

.•  86,848 

.07 

Miiwankee  Sentinel  (MAE) . 

.*  49,666 

.08 

Miiwankee  Sentinel  (S) . 

.•  61,677 

.11 

Oshkosh  Northwestern  (E) . 

.  *118478 

.03 

Racine  Journal  News  (E)  . 

.**t7443 

.02143 

Racine  Tlmes-Call  (E)  . 

. .  **6422 

.0160 

Sheboygan  Press  (E)  . 

.  **16,714 

.0148 

Superior  Telegram  (E)  . 

.  14439 

41 

*  A.  B.  C.  Statement  April,  1917. 

**A.  B.  C.  Statement  October,  1917. 
t  Commercial  snirey  of  city  gent  on  reqneeL 
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14  CITIES  SHOW  BIG 
AD  VOLUME  GAINS 


spending,  just  so  iMig  will  manufac¬ 
turers  look  for  business  through  adver¬ 
tising. 

If  any  money  is  .spent  during  1918 
for  national  advertising,  the  newspaper 
must  naturally  have  preference.. 

Never  before  has  the  advantage  of 
newspaper  advertising  so  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  the  general  advertiser.  Special 
conditions  in  every  community  make  that 
community  a  potential  market  for  some 
product  of  group  of  products.  Indus¬ 
trial  changes  that  occur  almost  over 
night  create  prolific  markets  for  adver¬ 
tisers  who  can  act  quickly. 

NEWSPAPER  BEST  MEDIUM. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  the  only 
means  of  meeting  these  conditions  ef¬ 
fectively,  thoroughly  and  economically, 
and  it  is  bound  to  grow  in  favor  with 
the  national  advertiser  during  1918. 

I  can  never  discuss  the  steady  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  newspaper  as  a  national 
medium  without  a  few  words  about  the 
ridiculously  low  rate  at  which  news¬ 
paper  space  is  sold.  It  is  the  only 
commodity  that  has  decreased  in  price 
in  the  last  ten  years.  Considering  this 
in  connection  with  the  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  overhead  cost  with  which  the 
publisher  has  been  saddled — labor,  pa¬ 
per,  and  other  materials — 1918  may  not 
be  a  banner  year  as  regards  net  profits. 
As  I  have  sai4,  I  believe  business  and 
economic  conditions  favor  us  from  the 
standpoint  of  volume  during  the  new 
year.  Perhaps  publishers  will  do  some 
acting  as  well  as  some  thinking  on  the 
rate  question  and  the  price  at  which 
their  papers  are  sold.  Certainly  I  hope 
so. 


But  Three  Out  of  Seventeen  Cities  List< 
ed  by  Statistical  Department  of  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  Fail  to  Experience 
Cains  in  1917. 


Statistics  showing  the  total  volume 
of  advertising  carried  by  the  news¬ 
papers  in  seventeen  cities  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  during  the  years  1916  and  1917 
which  have  just  been  compiled  by  the 
-statistical  department  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  show  that  all  but  three 
cities  experienced  gains  in  1917.  The 
three  cities  which  lost  are  Chicago,  with 
1,599,771  lines;  Detroit,  with  1,179,500 
lines,  and  Milwaukee,  with  1,664,707 
lines. 

Washington  experienced  the  largest 
gain  with  a  total  of  2,039,864  lines. 
Which  goes  to  show  what  the  war  is 
doing  for  the  nation's  capital.  Philadel¬ 
phia  experienced  the  second  largest 
gain  with  1,959,738  lines  and  New  York 
third  with  1,818,208  lines. 

Of  the  newspapers  listed  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  had  the  largest  gain  with 
1,815,814  lines  more  in  1917  than  in 
1916.  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  had 
the  second  largest  gain  (1,102,800  lines) 
and  the  Milwaukee  Journal  third  with 
1,000,089  lines.  Of  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers  the  World  led  with  a  gain  of 
973,125  lines. 

Of  the  fifteen  Greater  New  York 
newspapers  listed  eight  show  gains,  of 
the  seven  Chicago  new.spapers  but  one 
shows  a  gain,  of  the  eight  Philadelphia 
newspapers  six  show  gains,  all  of  the 
Washington  and  San  Francisco  news¬ 
papers  show  gains,  one  Detroit  news¬ 
paper  shows  a  gain,  three  St.  Louis 
newspapers  show  gains,  one  Milwaukee 
newspaper  shows  a  gain,  and  all  of  the 
newspapers  listed  In  the  following  cities 
show  gains;  New  Orlean.s,  Cincinnati, 
Baltimore,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  Birmingham,  Kansas  City, 
and  Pittsburgh. 

The  following  newspapers  average 
more  than  a  million  lines  a  month — and 
thereby  qualify  for  “The  Million  Line 
Club": 

Pittsburgh  Press  .  20,018,740 

Detroit  News  .  19,663,784 

Kansas  City  Star .  17,095,034 

Chicago  Tribune  .  16,467,450 

New  York  World  .  13,741,045 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch....  13,407.520 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  13.350,300 

Chicago  Dally  News  .  12.596,526 

New  York  Times  .  12.509,587 

Washington  Star  .  12.392.473 

Detroit  Free  Press  .  12.271.896 

Of  the  newspapers  listed  above  all 
publish  Sunday  editions  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News. 


1  T  is  third  in  population — 5,638,591 
*  people — over  4,500,000  of  them  na¬ 
tive  born.  The  location  of  the  state  is 
ideal  for  purposes  of  commerce,  in  the 
center  of  north  and  south  and  east  and 
west  traffic.  Its  metropolis,  Chicago, 
is  the  greatest  railroad,  grain  and  pack¬ 
ing  center  in  the  world.  In  miles  of 
railways  —  11,878  —  only  one  state, 
nearly  five  times  its  area,  exceeds  it, 
while  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois, 
Wabash,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
give  unequalled  facilities  for  water 
transportation. 

The  land  of  Illinois  is  fertile  and 
well  drained.  There  are  56,665  square 
miles  of  territory  with  242  cities  and 
251,872  farms.  The  farm  valuation  is 
the  greatest  of  any  state  in  the  union 
of  whatever  size — $3,905,321,075. 


CHESTERS  OFF  FOR  FRANCF 


.Author  of  Wallingford  Stories,  With 
Wife,  to  Write  for  N.  E.  A. 

George  Randolph  Chester,  who  in  six 
months  rose  from  a  |12-a-week  report¬ 
er  to  Sunday  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  but  who  is  better  known  as 
the  author  of  “Get-rich-Quick  Walling¬ 
ford,”  has  been  sent  to  France  by  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

He  and  his  wife,  Lillian  Chester,  are 
to  coilaborate  on  a  series  of  human  in¬ 
terest  stories  on  “France  As  She  Is  To¬ 
day.”  The  articles  begin  this  month  in 
papers  served  by  N.  E.  A. 

The  Chesters  sailed  for  France  in 
December,  having  accepted  N.  E.  A.’s 
assignment  on  twenty-four  hours  no¬ 
tice.  A  play  they  had  undertaken  to 
write  for  one  of  America’s  best  roman¬ 
tic  actors,  was  put  over  until  next  sea¬ 
son,  while  an  extention  was  obtained  on 
the  delivery  of  a  forthcoming  novel 
they  had  almost  completed  for  a  lead¬ 
ing  magazine. 

The  Chesters  were  able,  however,  to 
put  the  finishing  touches  on  the  one- 
hundred  and  fourth  Wkllingford  story, 
just  before  they  sailed,  making  what  is 
believed  to  be  a  record  for  stories  writ¬ 
ten  around  a  single  set  of  characters. 
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ChleuKo  Tribune  (S) . (114, 4IX  .0(1  .4.1 
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Kate  after  April  Ist,  i;tls — 2c  per  line  flat. 
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Hoek  iHlniia  ArKun  (E> .  0,4(NI  .015  .01.1 
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Sterling  Hall}'  tlnxette  (El..  o.aax  .017  .017 

Ooxernment  CIrruIntlon  Statement,  (let.  1,  1017. 


And  Illinoi.s  liiiy.s — one  of  richest 
markets  in  the  country,  an  empire  in 
itself,  is  this  Great  (’entral  State.  That 
market  can  be  best  reached  by  the 
leading  newspapers  of  the  state  here 
listed — clean,  virile,  up-to-date,  power- 
T  fill  in  their  influenee,  strong  in 
:  \  advertising  results  and  locat- 

ed  in  the  heart  of  the  wealth-  ^ 
:J  iest  sections. 


Blizzard  Fails  to  Stop  Papers 
The  almost  unprecedented  blizzard 
that  swept  the  Middle  West  last  week 
failed  to  stop  the  deliveries  of  Chicago 
newapspers  to  any  great  extient,  in 
spite  of  the  heavy  snowfall  that  tied 
up  transportation  and  paralyzed  in¬ 
dustry.  Circulation  managers,  warned 
by  the  bitter  storm  of  the  week  be¬ 
fore,  were  ready  to  meet  the  emergency, 
and,  if  subscribers  failed  to  get  their 
papers,  it  can  be  blamed  on  the  carriers 
and  newsdealers  who  failed  to  nego¬ 
tiate  the  drifts  or  provide  arrangements 
to  supply  their  customers. 


Detroit  Journal  Club  Meets 
Members  of  the  recently  formed  De¬ 
troit  Journal  CHub  held  their  first  so¬ 
cial  meeting  recently  at  the  Journal  of¬ 
fice,  nearly  150  members  and  their 
wives  and  friends  being  present.  The 
occasion  was  celebrated  by  the  issuance 
of  a  four-page  “Detroit  (Junior)  Jour¬ 
nal,”  containing  much  humorous  ma¬ 
terial.  The  women  guests  served  a 
supper,  and  dancing  was  enjoyed  after¬ 
wards  in  the  big  offices  of  the  Journal’s 
circulation  department.  The  Club  is 
now  planning  a  visit  to  the  Toledo  Blade 
Cilub,  after  which  it  was  modelled. 


No  trouble  to  buy,  cheap,  convenient, 
a  real  Investment  —  War-Savings 
Stamp.s. 
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TWO-CENT  PRICE  POLICY  GREATEST 
FORWARD  STEP  OF  THE  YEAR 


Day  of  Penny  Newspaper  Has  Passed  in  Such  Cities  As  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo — Steady 
Recovery  of  Circulation  Losses. 

That  the-two-cent  price  policy,  as  adopted  in  the  past  year  by  the  daily 
newspapers  in  Philadelphia,  Cbicagro,  Pittsburgh,  and  Buffalo,  and  in  scores 
of  smaller  cities,  is  sound  and  feasible  is  not  only  attested  by  the  statements 
of  publishers  concerned,  but  by  the  figures  of  circulation  and  of  circulation 
revenues. 

In  the  cities  where  the  penny  newspaper  has  been  eliminated  the  change 
has  been  welcomed  by  both  readers  and  advertisers.  The  readers  have  realized 
that  a  better  newspaper  is  the  result  of  the  rational  increase  in  price,  and  the 
advertisers  have  realized  that  the  temporary  circulation  losses  have  represented 
largely  the  stoppage  of  duplications,  the  value  of  the  space  to  them  not  being 
in  any  measure  affected.  In  almost  all  instances  the  circulation  losses  have 
been  unexpectedly  small,  and  the  succeeding  months  have  shown  steady  recovery. 


The  Test  in 

in  Philadelphia,  where  the  great  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Evening  Bulletin  afford¬ 
ed  the  supreme  test  of  the  soundness  of 
the  price  increase,  the  result  has  been 
amazing.  For  the  month  of  January, 
1917,  the  Bulletin’s  average  daily  sale.s, 
at  one  cent  a  copy,  totalled  416,647.  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1917,  the  first  month  at  the  two- 
cent  price,  showed  a  drop  to  a  daily 
average  of  349,497.  This  loss  has  been 
steadily  wiped  out,  until,  in  the  month 
of  December,  the  Bulletin's  daily  aver¬ 
age  had  amounted  to  370,221.  It  is  .safe 
to  predict  that,  within  this  year,  the 
Bulletin  will  reach — perhaps  pass — its 
high-water  mark  at  th  old  penny  price. 

In  Chicago  and  in  the  other  metropol¬ 
itan  cities  where  the  penny  newspaper 
is  no  more,  the  firmly  established  news¬ 
papers  have  had  experiences  practically 
paralleling  that  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin.  No  publisher,  so  far  as  the  rec¬ 
ords  show,  has  bad  occasion  to  regret 
the  new  policy,  and  it  is  freely  predicted 
that  in  due  time  the  newspapers  of  New 
York  and  Boston  will  fall  in  line.  In 
each  of  these  cities  it  is  said  that  the 
refusal  of  one  publisher  to  Join  the 
movement  has,  so  far,  served  to  hold  all 
other  publishers  to  the  one-cent  price. 

Some  expressions  on  the  two-cent 
price  policy,  by  publishers  qualified  to 
speak  from  experience,  are  herewith 
presented: 

John  C.  Eastman,  publisher,  the  Chicago 
Jou^al: 

“The  publishing  bu»ness,  I  think,  is 
the  only  one  in  which  a  finished  product 
has  been  sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material  entering  into  it.  So 
long  as  publishers  sold  a  newspaper  foi 
less  money  than  they  paid  for  the  paper 
used  in  it,  the  entire  burden  of  its  pro¬ 
duction  fell  on  the  advertisers.  They 
were  compelled  to  pay  all  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  involved  in  producing  the  news¬ 
paper,  meet  the  deficiency  between  the 
circulation  revenues  and  the  cost  of 
paper  in  rolls,  and  supply  the  publisher 
with  his  profits,  if  he  received  any.  That 
condition  was  unhealthy.  First,  be¬ 
cause  a  publisher  was  at  the  mercy  of 
advertisers;  second,  because  the  reading 
public  should  be,  and  is,  willing  to  pay 
a  small  part  of  the  expenses  necessary 
to  the  production  of  a  newspa];>er. 

“The  largest  advertisers  in  Chicago 
increased  their  schedules  after  the  news¬ 
papers  of  this  city  went  to  two  cents. 
They  preferred  to  spend  the  same  or  a 
larger  amount  and  accept  a  slightly 
decreased  circulation,  rather  than  have 
put  upon  them  the  entire  burden  of  the 
increased  cost  of  paper,  etc.,  which,  in 
some  cases,  amounted  to  more  than  60 
r<er  cent.” 


Philadelphia 

T.  R.  Williams,  busincsK  manager,  the 
Pittsburgh  Press: 

"The  past  year’s  biggest  single  accom¬ 
plishment  among  newspapers  has  been 
the  general  advance  in  retail  price  from 
one  to  two  cents.  Newspai)er  readers, 
without  serious  protest  in  any  of  the 
large  cities,  have  accepted  the  new  price, 
.so  that  two  cents  has  become  almost 
universally  recognized  as  the  proper 
price  for  a  newspajjer.  Coinage  of  a  two- 
cent  piece  by  the  Government  would 
prove  a  public  convenience  and  valuable 
to  newspapers  in  stabilizing  the  price. 
Such  action  of  Congress  could  probably 
be  obtained  by  comparatively  little  co¬ 
operative  effort,  but  even  without  the 
two-cent  coin  the  price  has  become  so 
well  established  that,  if  other  conditions 
of  two  years  ago  were  to  return,  few 
newspapers,  if  any,  would  consider  step¬ 
ping  backward  in  this  respect. 

“In  most  cases  in  which  the  two-cent 
price  has  been  in  operation  for  six 
months  or  a  year,  it  is  reported  that  not 
only  the  slight  losses  sustained  at  first 
have  been  regained,  but  that  circulations 
are  even  greater  at  the  advanced  price 
than  at  the  penny  price,  as  is  the  case 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Under  these 
conditions  the  paper  has  not  only  the 
.satisfaction  of  the  greater  circulation 
and  increa.sed  circulation  receipt.s,  but 
also  the  advertiser  is  given  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  larger  circulation,  and  at  two 
cents,  which  makes  it  of  greater  value 
to  the  space-buyer.” 

W.  P.  (roodiipeed,  buisinesH  manager,  the 
Buffalo  News: 

“As  you  know,  all  of  the  Buffalo 
newspapers  went  from  1  to  2  cents  on 
December  1,  1916.  At  the  same  time 
we  all  eliminated  returns,  making  the 
papers  absolutely  non-returnable.  The 
return  privilege  had  been  abused  very 
badly  here  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
believe  that  I  can  speak  for  the  other 
newspapers  as  well  as  for  ourselves  as 
regards  their  thought  or  experience  in 
this  matter.  The  managers  of  all  of  the 
other  papers  say  to  me  they  would  not 
change  back  to  the  1-cent  price  under 
any  consideration.  They,  like  our¬ 
selves,  have  had  practically  no  losses 
in  circulation.  The  advertisers  seem  to 
value  the  circulation  of  a  2-ccnt  paper 
more  than  they  did  a  1-cent  paper. 

“They  realize  that  there  is  not  so 
much  duplication  of  readers  of  various 
editions,  but  there  are  more  careful  and 
thorough  readers  of  a  newspaper.  The 
net  paid  circulation  of  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News  for  1917  was  actually  great¬ 
er  than  the  net  paid  circulation  before 
the  change  to  2  centa” 


W.  B.  Bryant,  general  manager,  Pater¬ 
son  (N.  J.)  Press-Guardian: 

“In  March,  1916,  a  representative  of 
our  evening  competitor  approached  the 
publisher  of  the  Press-Guardian  on  the 
subject  of  raising  the  price  of  the  two 
papers  to  two  cent.s.  The  Press-Guard¬ 
ian  at  that  time  was  purchasing  paper 
at  a  low  rate,  and  figured  that  it  had 
enough  paper  to  last  for  some  time  at 
that  rate,  but  was  willing  to  agree  to 
the  proposition,  knowing  it  would  event¬ 
ually  have  to  come,  and  a  specified  date 
was  made,  Monday,  April  3,  1916,  and 
preliminary  plans  formulated.  Just  be¬ 
fore  the  first  announcement  was  to  ap¬ 
pear  simultaneously  in  the  two  publi¬ 
cations,  the  publisher  of  the  other  pa¬ 
per  lagged  to  be  relieved  of  his  agr(«- 
ment  for  some  reason  or  other.  It  did 
not  make  much  difference  one  way  or 
the  other  to  the  Press-Guardian,  as  we 
the  other  to  the  Press-Guardian. 

“So,  In  June,  1917,  the  Press-Guard¬ 
ian,  with  an  explanation  to  its  adver¬ 
tisers  and  readers, ‘giving  them  a  plain 
.statement  of  facts,  raised  its  price  from 
sixty  cents  a  hundred  to  $1.15  a  hun¬ 
dred  to  the  newsdealers,  and  1  cent  a 
copy  to  2  cents  a  copy,  or  12  cents 
a  week  delivered.  As  the  readers  had 
Ijeen  paying  7  cents  a  week  for  delivery 
for  the  penny  papers  before,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  price  was  only  5  cents  a  week, 
or  less  than  one-half  cent  a  day. 

“For  a  period  of  several  months  there 
was  a  drop  in  circulation,  but  not  more 
than  was  expected.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  regain  circulation,  as  it  was 
just  in  the  summer  season,  but  plans 


were  made  in  all  departments,  from  the 
editorial  down  to  the  circulation,  for 
an  aggressive  campaign  to  start  right 
after  election  day,  and  at  this  time  the 
circulation  was  almost  back  to  normal 
and  on  a  2-cent  basis.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  all  New  York  papers  went  to  2 
cents  in  this  territory,  which  helped 
the  situation  .somewhat,  and  the  good 
will  of  the  newsboys  and  the  news¬ 
dealers  was  secured  forever  on  account 
of  the  Increased  profit  made  on  the 
Press-Guardian.  All  circulation  losses 
were  Immediately  stopped,  and  a  deficit 
was  turned  into  a  profit,  and  that  profit 
helped  In  improving  the  paper  and  in 
widening  its  army  of  readers. 

“Instead  of  increasing  our  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  and  placing  the  burden  on  a 
few  hundred  advertisers,  we  have  dis¬ 
tributed  the  increased  cost  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  thousands,  where  it  has  fallen 
lightly,  and  our  white  paper  cost  is  be¬ 
ing  taken  care  of  by  this  increased 
price.” 

David  B.  Plum,  general  manager,  the 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record: 

“Both  Troy  dailies  raised  their  selling 
price  from  1  cent  to  2  cents  in  April, 
1915.  The  Record  at  the  time  of  this 
raise  in  price  lost  about  25  per  cent,  of 
its  circulation,  temporarily,  but  that  has 
all  been  regained,  and  we  now  have 
more  circulation  at  2  cents  than  we 
formerly  had  at  1  cent. 

“You  will  note  from  the  above  facts 
that  the  Troy  newspapers  solved  their 
white  print  problem  by  this  move  be¬ 
fore  the  news  print  situation  became 
acute.” 


When  A  Man  Goes 
To  A  Tailor  Shop 
He  Goes  For  Clothes 

At  that  moment  he  is  not  so  much  interested  in 
groceries,  or  coal,  or  shoes,  or  underwear  as  he  is 
in  clothes. 

If  he  were  not  interested  in  clothes  he  would  not  go 
to  a  tailor  shop. 

When  A  Man  Reads 
The  Editor  &  Publisher 
He  Is  After  Newspaper  News 

That  is  his  reason  for  reading  the  leading  newspaper 
publication  in  the  country. 

Readers  of  The  Editor  &  Publisher  are  interested  in 
newspaper  activities.  Such  matters  are  of  great 
importance  to  them. 

There  are  a  great  many  readers  of  The  Editor  & 
Publisher  who  are  not  newspaper  men,  but  are  men 
who  buy  newspaper  space. 

Such  men  are  the  kind  that  publishers  of  news¬ 
papers  want  to  reach.  There  is  no  better  way  of 
reaching  them  than  through  the  columns  of  The 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Your  message  gets  to  the  man  you  want  to  reach 
at  the  psychological  moment,  at  the  time  his  mind 
is  centered  on  newspapers. 

The  Editor  &  Publisher 

Suite  1117,  'World  Building  New  York  City 
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The  POST-DISPATCH  guarantees  more  City  OR  Country  circutation  than  the  two  St. 
Louis  Sunday  morning  papers  COMBINED  or  the  two  other  St.  Louis  evening  papers 
COMBINED!  When  you  advertise  in  the  POST -DISPATCH  ‘‘everybody  sees  it.” 

1917— Another  Triumphant  Year  in 
BOTH  Circulation  and  Advertising 

for  the 

ST.  LOUIS  POST- DISPATCH 

The  POST -DISPATCH  covers  St,  Louis  like  a  blanket — sells  more 
papers  in  St,  Louis  and  suburbs  every  day  in  the  year  than  there  are 
homes  in  the  city — 92%  weekday  circulation  in  St,  Louis  and  suburbs! 

Total  Paid  Advertising  Carried  by  the  Five  St. 

Louis  Newspapers  for  the  Entire  Year,  1917: 


LESS  CHEAP  CITY,  LEGAL  OR  EXCHANGE. 


POST-DISPATCH 

Globe-Democrat 
Republic  -  - 
Star 
Times 


(No  Sunday) 


13,407.520 

8.454.600 

4.665.600 

4.204.200 

3.346.200 


AGATE 

LINES 


a 


a 


<< 


n 


(No  Sunday)  _  —  —  —  _  —  —  - 

*Doe»  not  include  thousands  of  lines  omitted  for.  lack  of  space  and  strict  policy  of  censorship. 

The  POST-DISPATCH  outstripped  the  two  morning  newspapers — the  Globe-Democrat  and  the 
Republic  COMBINED— by  MORE  THAN  287.000  lines!  THE  POST-DISPATCH  likewise  topped 
THREE  OUT  OF  ALL  FOUR  of  the  other  St.  Louis  newspapers — the  Republic,  the  Star  and  the 
Times  COMBINED— by  MORE  THAN  1,191,000  lines!  The  POST-DISPATCH  GAIN  over  same 
period,  1916,  was  kSS.hSO  lines! 

‘Home-Merchants**  Advertising  Carried  by  the  “National**  Advertising  Carried  by  the  Five  St. 


Five  St.  Louis  Newspapers  for  Entire  Year,  1917:  Louis  Newspapers  for  Entire  Year,  1917: 


1913 


307^24 


AGATE  LINES 

POST-DISPATCH  . *7,993,440 

Globe-Democrat  . 4,161,000 

Star  (No  Sunday) . 3,013,500 

Republic  . 2,814,000 

Times  (No  Sunday) . 2,136,600 

*Does  not  include  thousands  of  lines  omitted  fot 
lack  of  space  and  strict  policy  of  censorship. 

The  POST-DISPATCH  exceeded  both  of  the 
St.  Louis  morning  newspapers  —  the  Globe 

Democrat  and  Republic  COMBINED — by  I  1912  Sunday  Average,  298,379 

1,018,440  lines.  Almont  double  the  ' — ^ 

Globe-Democrat  —  Almost  triple  the 
Republic — Almost  four  times  the 
Times — more  than  two  and  half 
times  the  .Star. 

The  POST-DISPATCH  also  exceed¬ 
ed  THREE  OUT  OP  ALL  FOUR 
of  the  other  St.  Louis  news¬ 
papers  COMBINED  by  29,340 
lines.  A  gain  greater  by 
nearly  100,000  lines  than 
the  combined  net  gain  of  the 
Globe -Democrat,  the  Re¬ 
public  and 
Times! 

Tfce  POST- 
DISPAT'^H 
GAIN  o%rr 
■aafie  period, 
leie.  w  a  ■ 

407,400  line*. 


191S 


AGATE  LINES 

POST-DISPATCH  . *2,075,360 

Globe-Democrat  . 1,822,800 

Republic  .  818,400 

Times  (No  Sunday) .  627,600 

DISPATCH  I  A-  Star  (No  Sunday) .  529,500 

^|qa|||  *Does  not  include  thousands  of  lines  omitted  for 

wIlVwUlwM  I  IwN  I  lack  of  space  and  strict  policy  of  censorship. 

D  -j  .  II  n  j  u  •  L.  H  The  POST-DISPATCH  led  THREE  OUT  OF 
Pyramids  to  UnequaUed  HeighU  |  ^^L  FOUR  of  the  other  St.  Louis  news 

papers  COMBINED  by  99,860  lines. 

— 2SSS,660  lines  more  than  the  Globe- 
Democrat 

—1,266,060  lines  more  than  the 
Bepublio 

—1,447,760  lines  more  than  the 


1914 


313,826 


u 


349,828 


1916 


356,193 


1917  “  “  361,263 


HAII  Y  °®®  '205,880  /Average  D*c,  1917. .174,077 

auuf  Average  Dec.  1916.  .194,830  Daily?  Average  Dec.  1916.  .165,384 

SUNDAY  GAIN  11,0S0  GAIN  8,693 


— Times 
—1,646,860  lines  more  than 
the  Star! 

The  POST-DISPATCH  was  the 
first  St.  Louis  newspaper  to  in¬ 
augurate  a  strict  ceusorship  to 
eliminate  objectionable  adver- 
tiaing  of  all  kinds. 

All  foar  other 
St.  Lonla  newa^ 


■  o  w  carrylas 
advertisements 
which  hare 
h  e  e  a  rejected 
by  the  POST¬ 
DISPATCH. 


Member,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 


